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OBITER  SCEIPTA.  IX. 

Now  that  the  military  genius  of  Eoch  and  the  heroism  of  Eraiiee 
and  her  Allies  have  averted  the  great  peril — nay,  have  opened  a 
path  to  certain  victory  over  barbarism — we  can  with  more  freedom 
consider  the  settlement  of  civilisation  when  the  fighting  is  at  an 
end.  We  all  thirst  for  peace,  and  with  it  some  insurance  against 
these  horrors  of  war.  And  so,  statesmen,  writers,  and  siieakers 
are  invoking  what  is  called  a  League  of  Nations.  A  peaceful 
understanding  between  all  civilised  peoples — this  is  the  hope  of 
every  creed  and  the  object  of  every  public  act.  Statesmen,  pub¬ 
licists,  priests,  and  democrats,  all  alike  profess  this  as  their  aim. 
But  let  us  know  what  we  mean,  let  ua  look  at  hard  facts  to-day, 
do  not  let  fine  phrases  do  duty  for  practical  forethought.  With¬ 
out  this  our  League  of  Nations  will  end  in  disastrous  delusions, 
such  as  have  beguiled  the  spasmodic  craving  for  peace  in  the 
races  of  Russia.  Fervent  believer  in  international  union  as  I 
have  been  all  my  life,  and  as  I  am  still,  I  trust  that  England 
will  listen  to  all  that  has  been  said  by  Lord  Sydenham,  by  Sir 
John  Macdonell,  Mr.  Firth,  by  myself  and  others,  to  show  how 
many  things  must  be  done,  how  many  dangers  must  be  overcome, 
before  any  working  League  of  Nations  can  bring  about  real  and 
permanent  peace. 

****** 

If  we  were  now  to  give  effect  to  any  such  Ijeague  in  the  crude 
form  in  which  it  is  proposed  it  would  land  us  in  another  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty,  whereby  the  Allies  would  be  sold  to  their  enemies. 
The  temptation  to  hope  much  from  Treaties  of  Peace  is  great. 
Whilst  the  whole  world  is  panting  for  rest  statesmen  dare  not 
summarily  reject  a  Utopia  for  the  materialising  of  which  they 
need  not  immediately  be  troubled.  The  public,  which  knows 
little  of  diplomatic  traps,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  has  no  idea  of  the  innate  differences  wliich  keep  nations 
apart  and  dominate  their  common  action.  But  whilst  statesmen 
and  public  easily  yield  to  the  popular  cry  which  promises  some 
hope,  there  are  at  least  two  movements  among  us  which  actively 
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promote  a  Brest-Litovsk  settlement.  Just  as  the  landlords  of 
Finland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Kussia  hailed  a  peace  “  made 
in  Germany”  to  save  them  from  spoliation  by  Trotsky’s  Red 
Guards,  so  we  have  a  small  group  of  Elder  Statesmen  whose 
terror  of  social  ruin  makes  them  ready  for  peace  on  nominal  terms. 
Again,  our  Socialist-Pacifists,  like  the  Bolshevists,  are  so  eager 
to  get  to  work  on  ‘‘  social  liquidation  ”  that  they  care  not  how 
soon  Old  England  is  wrecked,  and  they  enlist  under  the  feudal 
banner  of  a  Norman  chief. 

****** 

The  popular  cry  now  is  all  for  Idealism — a  noble  hope,  if  only 
we  recognise  it  as  an  ideal,  not  as  a  practicable  xx)licy.  Ministers 
naturally  accept  the  principle,  well  knowing  that  the  “  ways  and 
means”  can  wait.  And  then  ex-Ministers  are  anxious  to  go  one 
better,  having  even  less  responsibility  for  details  and  schemes. 
But  just  consider  the  manifold  problems  to  be  settled  before  a 
Tjeague  of  Nations  can  be  reduced  from  a  formula  to  a  Treaty  of 
Peace.  (1)  Which  are  real  nations?  The  vast  Eussiaii  and 
Chinese  empires  have  been  broken  up ;  we  know  not  yet  what 
States  may  be  formed  out  of  their  fragments.  The  Balkan  races 
are  still  in  a  condition  of  chaos.  Belgium  and  Eoumania  are  mere 
bond-slaves  of  the  German  conqueror.  The  Habsburg  Empire 
is  in  manifest  dissolution,  and  we  trust  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  not  more  stable.  In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  new  nationalities 
are  struggling  into  birth.  How  can  wc  construct  a  League  of 
Nations  until  we  know  which,  how  many,  how  solid,  are  the 
nations  to  be  our  partners,  even  our  judges?  There  are  now  a 
dozen  races  claiming  to  be  new  nations.  (2)  When  we  know  which 
are  the  substantive  nations  in  the  League,  how'  arc  we  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  respective  vote  and  w^eight  of  each — say  of  the  British 

Empire  and  Belgium,  or  Serbia? 

****** 

Then  come  the  two  crucial  questions  which,  if  unsolved,  reduce 
the  whole  thing  to  a  pious  wish.  (3)  Is  the  League  to  have  coercive 
]>ower?  (4)  Are  our  enemies  to  be  members  of  the  League?  To 
these  key-problems  the  most  diverse  answers  have  been  oflered, 
and  few  on  either  side  seem  to  grasp  the  tremendous  import  of 
both  questions.  The  Peers  who  have  led  the  debate  seem  agreed 
that  the  League  must  have  coercive  powers — Lord  Grey  puts  it 
bluntly  in  plain  words  :  ”  Economic,  military,  and  naval  force. 
Indeed,  all  reasonable  opinions  agree  that  unless  the  League  can 
enforce  its  decisions  it  is  mere  “  scrap-of-paper  ”  Hague  Con¬ 
ventions  over  again — all  gone  to  limbo  with  the  Imperial  founder 
of  that  ill-fated  dream.  But  all  clear  minds  now  see  that  if  the 
League  is  to  have  all  this  force  it  is  siinply  to  do  what  we  and 
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our  Allies  are  still  struggling  to  do.  For  four  years  the  greatest 
League  of  Nations  that  ever  existed,  or  was  ever  thought  of,  has 
been  wading  through  blood  and  horror  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace 
on  earth.  A  League  which  must  ever  keep  ready  its  whole  col¬ 
lective  force,  “  economic,  military,  and  naval,”  wall  only  make 
world-war  a  permanent  potential  institution. 

There  are  still  endless  dilemmas  to  be  solved.  (6)  What  is  to 
supersede  the  battered  Law  of  Nations?  (6)  What  are  to  be  the 
new  rules  as  to  submarines ;  (7)  As  to  air-ships?  (8)  As  to  prisoners, 
as  to  civilians  working  on  munitions?  (9)  As  to  aliens?  (10)  As 
to  naturalisation  ?  Here  are  the  problems,  any  one  of  which  might 
occupy  a  Congress  of  Nations  and  a  Senate  of  Professors  for 
months — even  years.  And  the  Peers  and  Elder  Statesmen 
treat  them  as  details  !  The  grotesque  Lansdowne-Snowden  group 
say  nothing  :  all  they  ask  is  to  get  out  of  war — somehow.  And 
now  we  have  a  semi-official  view  of  the  whole  question  from  the 
l?ocialist-Pacifist  side,  in  a  Prize  Study  by  a  practised  and  eloquent 
journalist.  It  is  the  work  of  an  able  and  thoughtful  writer  who 
has  at  any  rate  faced  some  parts  of  the  problem.  He  does  not 
solve  them ;  but  he  is  evidently  aware  that  there  is  much  to  be 
solved— somehow;,  by  somebody.  He  darkly  refers  to  the  “Archi¬ 
tect  of  the  League.”  I  should  like  to  meet  that  very  responsible 
gentleman,  and  put  to  him  a  few  preliminary  questions  as  to  his 
I  authority  and  his  powers. 

!**»**♦ 

The  only  answers  I  can  find  to  these  questions  are — first,  that 
if  there  are  difficulties  and  risks  in  any  such  League  until  the 
whole  nature  of  our  enemies  is  changed,  so  there  are  difficulties 
and  risks  in  any  alternative  plan.  Secondly,  a  League  of  Nations 
presupposes  good  faith,  good  will.  A  League,  they  say,  would 
be  an  empty  form  unless  it  includes  our  present  enemies.  Peers, 
Pacifists,  Socialists,  all  agree  in  that.  And  all  we  have  to  trust 
is  their  good  faith,  their  good  will.  The  good  faith  of  the  Prussian 
whose  career  is  one  long  story  of  falsehood,  treachery,  lying, 
forgery,  and  perjury !  The  good  wdll  of  men  whose  name  for 
generations  to  come  will  spell  hatred,  savagery,  lust !  The  really 
;  ugly  side  in  this  Socialist-Pacifist  pronouncement  is  that  it  suggests 
the  extinction  of  nationality  in  a  cosmopolitan  proletariate.  The 
sacred  name  of  Country  is  to  pale  before  that  of  Class.  Patriotism 
is  retrograde  and  effete !  The  brotherhood  of  Labour  overrides 
the  old  fetish  of  Fatherland !  That  is  the  very  essence  of  Bolshe¬ 
vism.  Our  Bolshevists,  and  the  terrorised  capitalists  who  intrigue 
with  them,  care  not  how  soon  Old  England  disappears, 
j  ****** 
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The  common  sense  of  Englishmen  seems  now  to  agree  that 
any  such  League  must  include  the  enemy  Powers — but  only  when 
they  have  ceased  to  he  the  infamous  brutes  they  are.  How  is  that 
to  come  about?  Veteran  statesmen,  writers,  and  orators  seem 
to  think  this  is  a  simple  matter,  a  detail,  which  wdll  automatically 
follow  when  they  find  they  cannot  “  win  the  war  ”  and  beat  the 
Allies.  Even  such  experienced  statesmen  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  such  eminent  thinkers  as  Lord  Parker 
Professor  Murray,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  others  who  take 
the  League  of  Nations  as  inevitable,  offer  no  other  hope  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  Prussian  soul  except  that  of  showing 
them  how  mistaken  they  have  been,  how  unwise,  how  immoral- 
in  a  word,  by  “  convincing  them.”  And,  under  the  inspiration  of 
their  illustrious  President,  a  group  of  American  Jurists  and  Pub¬ 
licists  have  published  an  elaborate  ”  Draft  Convention  ”  for  the 
League,  with  a  complex  scheme  of  rules  for  an  ”  International 
Council,”  the  decisions  of  which  shall  be  binding  on  each  nation 
and  shall  be  enforced  by  their  collective  power  !  Well !  But  this 
is  the  effete  Hague  Convention.  As  well  preach  vegetarianism  to 
a  man-eating  tiger  in  order  to  ”  convince  ”  him  to  leave  off  his 
disgusting  ways. 

****** 

For  my  part,  I  say  frankly,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the 
people  of  these  Hohenzollerns  and  Habsburgs  can  be  ”  convinced," 
and  that  is  by  bringing  home  to  their  own  doors  the  ruin  they 
have  wrought  for  the  world  and  for  themselves.  Their  retirement 
in  arms  across  the  Ehine  and  the  Alps,  with  their  hands  left  free 
in  the  chaos  of  the  East,  would  leave  them  impenitent,  even 
triumphant,  full  of  wrath  at  their  partial  failure,  of  contempt  for 
the  weakness  of  the  Allies,  of  burning  resolve  to  do  better  next 
time.  They  wnuld  boast  of  four  years  of  incessant  glories,  bril¬ 
liant  victories,  and  the  domination  of  countries  ten  times  the 
area  of  their  own.  Nothing  can  “  convince  ”  the  German  race, 
fed  up  with  lies,  swollen  with  arrogance,  vanity,  and  hatred, 
except  the  visible  defeat  of  their  armies  and  the  utter  exhaustion 
of  their  country.  When  the  Allies  have  occupied  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Hamburg,  the  Canal,  docks  and  ports,  and  the  chief 
centres  of  German  industry,  when  our  men  shall  have  marched 
down  the  Sieges  Alice  to  the  sound  of  “  God  Save  the  King,”  the , 
“  Marseillaise,”  and  “  Hail  Columbia,”  wdien  mines,  ports,  rail- 1 
ways,  and  factories  have  been  held  as  pawns  till  retribution  is 
paid  in  full — then  the  German  race  may  be  “  convinced  ”  that 
they  had  better  enter  the  League  of  Nations  in  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  honesty.  Nothing  but  this  will  take  the  wild  beast  out  of 
them.  As  to  “  convincing  ”  them  by  talk  and  generous  advice- 
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you  might  as  well  sing  Psalms  to  the  leopard  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  spots,  yon  might  as  well  invite  Satan  to  study  the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

****** 


The  craven  hypocrites  and  traitors  who  here  and  abroad  ]X).se 
as  Socialist-Pacifists  have  been  justly  rebuked  in  the  noble  Address 
to  the  Socialists  of  all  lands  issued  by  the  Social  Democratic  League 
of  America  (New  York  :  April,  1918).  They  refute  with  indigna¬ 
tion  the  “  hypocritical  ”  cry  that  “  all  the  belligerents  are  equally 
guilty  of  the  war,”  and  the  fatuous  pretext  that  it  wms  ”  caused 
bv  capitalism.”  It  was  due,  they  say,  “  to  the  marlness  of  dynastic 
imperialism.”  It  had  its  origin,  they  insist,  “  in  the  imperialist 
visions  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  using  the  worm-eaten  Habsburgs  as 
their  tool.”  There  is  abundant  evidence,  they  show,  “  that  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  satellites  had  long  cherished  the  vision 
of  a  vast  Empire  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  dominating  the  whole  world.”  Against  this  insane 
ambition  the  Social  Democratic  League  of  America  cites  in  full 
the  great  address  to  Congress  made  by  President  Wilson  on 
January  8th,  1918.  To  the  fourteen  clauses  of  this  programme 
the  League  stoutly  adheres,  adding  an  indispensable  elucidation 
that  the  self-determination  of  nationalities  must  be  understood 


in  no  narrow  sense  of  local  exclusion,  but  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
manent  interests  of  civilisation. 


The  principal  weight  of  this  scathing  appeal  to  International 
Socialism  falls  upon  the  Majority  Socialists  of  the  Central  Em¬ 
pires,  who  have  made  themselves,  the  League  asserts,  ”  the  co¬ 
partners  of  Hohenzollerns  and  Habsburgs,  accessories  to  their 
infamous  crimes  against  mankind.”  They  have  betrayed  the 
cause  of  International  Socialism.  The  part  played  by  German 
Social  Democracy,  they  say,  “  can  only  be  described  as  infamous.” 
The  Majority,  led  by  Scheidemann,  Sudekum,  David,  and  others, 
has  been  “  the  willing  and  servile  tool  of  the  Government  and  the 
accomplice  of  the  assassins  of  Potsdam.”  And  they  quote  the 
speech  of  David  in  the  Eeichstag  that  “  Germany  must  have  tvro 
pincers — the  military  pincer  and  the  pacifist  pincer.  Whilst 
German  armies  fight,  German  Socialists  must  stimulate  p.acifism 
among  Germany’s  enemies.  For  such  false  Socialists  the  Social 
Democratic  League  ”  has  an  inexpressible  contempt  and  loathing.” 
With  such  traitors  to  the  Socialist  cause  the  League  will  hold  no 
parley  and  enter  into  no  conference.  Hendersons,  Macdonalds, 
Webbs,  and  Snowdens:  mark,  learn,  and  inwmrdly  digest  this! 
Fiditors  of  Pacifist,  No  Conscription,  Conscientious,  and  Fellow¬ 
ship  journals  :  ”  please  copy  ”  I 
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The  very  able  treatise  on  The  Spirit  of  Conquest,  written  bv 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  eminent  critic,  more  than  100  years  ago, 
when  Napoleon  was  in  Eiissia,  a  treatise  which  M.  Albert  Thomas, 
the  French  Minister,  has  just  had  reissued  and  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  his  countrymen  to  study,  contains  a  striking  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  system  of  Bonaparte  at  its  w^orst  and  the  system  which 
the  Hohenzollern  and  his  staff  have  copied  and  enormously  aggra¬ 
vated  in  infamy  and  in  volume.  Evidently  the  Creed  of  Militarism 
and  of  Pan-Germanism  has  been  systematically  studied  from  the 
doings  and  the  sayings  of  wdrat  our  grandfathers  called  "  The 
Corsican  Bandit.”  M.  Constant  shows  how  a  despot,  becoming 
master  of  a  warlike  and  intellectual  nation,  drills  it  into  a  discipline 
of  national  plunder,  so  that,  being  fed  up  with  falsehood  and  self¬ 
glory,  it  believes  itself  to  be  invincible  and  the  apostle  of  a  higher 
civilisation,  w'hilst  at  the  same  time  its  energies  and  its  brain  are 
devoted  to  crushing  their  neighbours  and  seizing  their  goods.  Con¬ 
stant’s  scathing  indictment  of  Napoleon’s  Empire  in  1813  reads 
to-day  like  a  prophecy  of  Prussian  Kaiserism  in  1918.  This  mas¬ 
terly  brochure  should  be  translated  and  circulated  to  neutrals. 

The  very  singular  use  by  a  modern  poet  of  rhymed  Alexandrine 
couplets  of  six  feet  and  twelve  syllables,  of  which  I  made  a  note 
in  our  July  number,  led  me  to  look  into  the  point.  When  T  spoke 
of  Mr.  Cox  well’s  Chronicles  of  Man  as  in  a  metre  of  wdiicb  I  knew 
no  example,  T  overlooked  Drayton’s  Polyolhion,  which  throughout 
is  in  the  same  Alexandrines.  The  Polyolhion,  in  its  thirty 
”  Songs,”  or  Cantos,  with  something  like  25,000  lines,  may  well 
be  described  by  its  author  as  “  this  Herculean  task.”  Drayton 
never  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  though  I  ought  not  to  forget  all 
he  says  of  Somerset  and  of  the  City  of  Bath,  of  wdiich  I  am  a 
citizen.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  and  I  have  spent  some  pleasant  i 
hours  in  looking  through  several  volumes  of  collections  of  our 
|X)ets,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  verses,  neither  Drayton 
nor  any  other  bard  ever  wrote  rhymed  hexameters,  as  the  metre 
of  a  very  long  and  serious  poem  in  couplets,  before  Mr.  Coxwell 
essayed  another  “  Herculean  task.”  And  yet,  for  philosophic, 

encyclopaedic  poems  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  metre. 
****** 

Not  only  every  “  man  of  letters,”  but  every  reader  of  serious 
literature  will  enjoy  Professor  Gilbert  Murray’s  Religio  Gram- 
matici  (G.  Allen  and  Unwin),  which  he  tells  us  is  “  the  sjiecial 
religion  of  a  ‘  Man  of  Letters.’  ”  Too  many  men  of  letters, 
alas!  have  no  religion  to  speak  of — at  least,  they  are  very  shy 
of  speaking  of  it.  All  of  us,  every  sensible  reader  as  well  as  every 
scholar,  will  thank  Dr.  Murray  for  his  noble  appeal  to  hold 
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{ast  by  the  great  books  of  all  time — and  in  a  special  degree  for 
hia  ardent  defence  of  Greek  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history  as  a 
KTfjfM  €<{  dei.  And  for  myself,  I  specially  thank  him  for  his 
masterly  argument  to  make  a  wise  and  drastic  selection  of  the 
best  books  of  all  ages  and  of  many  peoples  and  tongues — beginning 
with  a  broad  basis  of  the  ancients.  His  idea  of  the  “  central  grasp 
on  the  Grammata  of  the  human  race,”  again  of  the  “  handing 
down  of  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  the  human  race  from  one 
generation  to  another,”  is  the  very  conception  of  the  Library  of 
Auguste  Comte  which  he  made  “  to  guide  the  more  thoughtful 
minds  of  the  people  in  their  choice  of  books  for  constant  use.” 
This  is  the  very  thing  (often  ridiculed  by  pedants)  to  which  I 
have  devoted  so  much  of  my  own  teaching.  And  we  hail  the 

Regius  Professor  as  a  leader  in  this  indispensable  w’ork. 

****** 

What  I  fail  to  understand  in  this  excellent  address  on  the 
Choice  of  Books  are  the  title  of  it  and  the  definition  of  religion. 
Man,  he  says,  is  imprisoned  in  the  present,  and  a  man’s  religion 
is  that  which  offers  him  an  escape  from  that  prison.  “  Religion  ” 
is  a  means  of  salvation  from  the  terror  to  come  or  deliverance 
from  the  body.  I  can  believe  that  a  fanatical  Calvinist  can  talk 
like  this,  that  his  religion  is  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of 
Heaven  and  fear  of  the  horrors  of  Hell.  But,  surely,  all  modern 
and  rational  ideas  of  religion  mean  the  faith  and  the  resolution 
to  do  one’s  work  in  the  world,  in  accordance  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual  purposes  of  a  righteous  life,  and  in  continuous  communion 
of  soul  with  those  of  a  like  mind  who  are  working  out  their  duty 
in  the  eye  and  with  the  help  of  Providence.  If  we  were  to  take 
Dr.  Hurray’s  definition  of  religion  literally,  it  would  put  aside 
any  active  share  in  a  practical  life  of  goodness,  and  all  fellowship 
with  men  and  women  who  could  not  construe  Greek  and  seldom 
read  Hilton  or  Calderon.  8ome,  he  says,  find  “  this  escape  from 
the  present  ”  in  theology,  in  art,  in  human  affection,  in  work,  in 
the  search  for  Truth.  The  scholar  finds  his  freedom — that  is,  his 
religion — in  keeping  hold  on  the  best  literature  of  the  past.  That 
is  a  right  and  invaluable  occupation  for  a  cultured  spirit.  It  may 
well  be  the  scholar’s  consolation,  happiness,  or  duty.  But  to 
call  it  his  religion  is  to  take  a  narrow^  and  fantastic  view  of  that 

sacred  bond  of  human  society. 

****** 

A  spirited  antidote  to  this  egoistic  idea  of  Religion  comes  also 
from  Rnskin  House  in  Miss  Maude  Royden’s  eloquent  appeal  for 
Church  Union,  with  broadening  in  its  area  and  its  creed  (The 
Hour  and  the  Church.  G.  Allen  and  Unwin.  1918.)  “  No 

religion,”  she  says,  “  can  exist  without  fellowship.”  Nothing 
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can  shake  this  belief  that  “  mankind  is  still  incurably  religious.” 
If  Christianity  survives  the  war,  she  writes,  it  will  be  by  a  wider 
fellowship,  a  more  rational  faith.  The  Professor,  perhaps,  will 
say  that  his  fellow^ship  is  with  Homer  and  yEschylus,  Aristophanes 
and  Plato,  who  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  present — i.e.,  the 
illiterate  masses.  More  truly,  more  like  a  Christian  and  a  Socialist, 
Miss  Eoyden’s  cry  goes  up  for  fellow'ship  with  the  living,  their 
wants,  their  hopes.  With  entire  sympathy  I  read  the  plea  of  an 
ardent  churchwoman  for  a  truer  union  of  all  Christians,  in  a  more 
modern  and  scientific  creed,  and  also  her  burning  repudiation  of 
the  slackness,  the  impotence,  the  insincerity  of  too  many  church¬ 
men.  The  wdiole  Tract  of  some  100  pages  is  w'ell  worth  study, 
as  the  voice  wrung  from  a  cultivated  and  devout  churchwoman 
during  the  war,  but  also  for  its  bearing  on  the  new  claims  and 
powers  of  the  Feminist  movement.  Her  ideal  of  a  reformed 
“  National  Church”  leaves  me,  I  need  hardly  say,  incredulous 
and  cold. 

****** 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Reminiscences  (1860-19141 
of  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  (G-.  Allen  and  Unwdn) ;  for  he  has  acted  on 
his  idea  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  leave  for  future  historians  some 
notes  of  what  each  generation  has  seen  and  heard.  As  a  fellow- 
diarist  myself,  w’ith  much  the  same  thought,  I  desired  to  compare 
with  my  own  memories  Mr.  Bax’s  record  of  the  Victorian  era.  I 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  nearly  all  the  persons  and  move¬ 
ments  both  at  home  and  abroad  whom  he  mentions  ;  I  have  a  very 
much  longer  memory,  for  mine  extends  over  eighty,  not  over  sixty, 
years ;  and  1  may  say  that  my  experience  is  of  a  far  wider  area 
and  of  more  decisive  forces.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Bax’s 
estimates  of  the  men  and  the  causes  with  which  he  has  been 
specially  intimate  ought  to  be  of  real  value  not  only  to  future  his¬ 
torians,  but  to  present  politicians  and  public  -^vTiters.  Mr.  Bax’s 
lines  lay  with  wdiat  is  knowm  as  Advanced  Thought  in  philo.sophy 
and  politics,  in  Socialism,  national  and  international,  in  all  its 
phases,  and  wdth  the  leaders  of  all  the  revolutionary  schools  of 
Europe.  His  judgment  of  all  these  men  and  his  history  of  their 
parties,  groups,  and  aims  seem  to  me  eminently  fair,  impartial, 
and  discerning.  All  he  says  of  W.  Morris,  of  Hyndman,  of 
,T.  Bums,  G.  B.  Shaw,  B.  Tillett,  of  Jaures,  of  Jung,  of  Marx, 
of  Kovalewski,  of  Kropotkin,  Stepniak,  and  Moscheles  is  at  once 
candid,  outspoken,  and  just. 

****** 

Within  his  own  range  of  vision ,  and  for  the  not  very  long  period 
of  his  adult  recollection  (about  40  years),  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  is  a 
guide  at  once  right  and  informing.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
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regard  him  as  a  general  authority  on  the  whole  period  from  1837. 
At  this  date  my  own  recollections  begin,  and  they  are  somewhat 
different  from  his.  I  was  Fellow  of  my  college  and  a  student  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  I  was  in  the  public 
service  and  in  daily  communication  with  statesmen,  waiters,  artists, 
and  priests  when  he  was  a  schoolboy.  Again,  Mr.  Bax  for  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  life  had  little  experience  beyond  that 
of  evangelical  families,  Radical  clubs,  and  foreign  journalism.  He 
studied  the  social,  political,  academic,  and  clerical  world  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  bred  and 
educated  and  of  those  with  whom  he  worked  and  lived.  The 
judgment  of  a  man  so  brave,  sincere,  and  clear-sighted  as  Mr.  Bax 
is  extremely  useful  and  it  has  a  special  significance  from  the 
environment  out  of  which  it  issued.  But  that  environment  wasi 
deep  rather  than  wide.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  treat  his 
estimates  as  sufficient  for  times  and  movements  which  he  does 
not  claim  to  have  known,  nor  to  have  adequate  means  to  gauge. 

In  the  main  I  hold  with  Mr.  Bax  as  to  the  essential  points  of 
his  view  of  the  mid-Victorian  era — say  between  1870  and  1880 — 
but  he  somewhat  exaggerates  both  the  differences  between  that 
time  and  the  reign  of  George  V.  as  well  as  the  pace  at  wffiich 
social  changes  move.  My  own  belief  is  that  European  civilisation 
has  been  passing  through  a  constant  evolution — material,  social, 
and  intellectual — for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  with  a  continuous 
course,  broken  by  periodic  bursts  of  energy  and  speed.  Voltaire’s 
age,  1789,  1812-18,  1848,  1871,  1882,  and  1901,  mark  definite 
changes.  But  the  idea  of  Mr.  Bax  that  his  own  lifetime  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  change  greater  than  any  for  a  century  or  more  is  an 
exaggeration.  The  change  is  not  in  the  world  so  much  as  in 
himself,  and  the  development  of  his  own  mental  range.  To  me 
his  outlook  on  the  years  from  1837  to  1877  reads  as  a  parody  or 
caricature  of  the  world  I  remember.  Talk  about'  a  Victorian  era 
has  been  absurdly  overdone.  There  is  no  Victorian  era  at  all. 
I  have  lived  and  observed  things  from  William  IV.  to  George  V., 
and  great  as  the  changes  have  been,  both  material  and  spiritual, 
there  has  been  little  spasmodic  in  it  at  any  time.  From  1789  to 
1918  there  has  been  a  continuous  post-revolutionary  stream.  The 
wild  men  and  women  who  are  the  froth  upon  the  waves  of  this 
mighty  flood  may  fancy  they  have  set  it  in  motion.  They  come 
only  from  the  bubbles  it  casts  up. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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Keren^ki’s  o})en  conflict  with  Kornilofl'  was  the  final  tiirning- 
|)oint  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Down  to  that  episode  it  still 
seemed  ixjssible  that  the  disorganisation  of  Russia  and  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  her  army  might  be  checked,  and  that  the  Revolution 
might,  after  all,  fulfil  the  hopes  which  its  opening  days  had 
appeared  to  justify.  But  the  flagrant  rupture  between  the  two 
men  who,  respectively,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
civil  administration  destroyed  these  {xtssibilities  at  a  single  stroke. 
From  that  moment  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism  and  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Russia  into  primeval  chaos  became  inevitable,  Tlte  Brest 
treaties,  with  all  they  have  meant  for  the  Allies,  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and,  for  that  reason,  probably  no  other  single 
event  has  had  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war 
as  the  Kerenski-Korniloff  imbroglio.  It  is,  therefore,  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  that  w’e  should  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  this  incident,  and  be  able  justly  to  apportion  the  responsibility 
for  the  disastrous  consequences  that  issued  from  it.  The  following 
attempt  to  collate  in  an  ordered  narrative  those  of  its  details  which 
have  become  known  is  based  mainly  on  the  written  statements  of 
Korniloff  himself,  of  Boris  Savinkoff,  who  was  Acting  ISIinister 
for  War  at  that  time,  of  the  Government  Commissary  Maximilian 
Filonenko,  and  of  General  Alexeieff,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
task  of  finding  a  peaceable  and  bloodless  solution  of  the  con¬ 
flict, 

*  *  *  *  » 

The  appointment  of  Lavr  Georgievitch  Korniloff  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Petrograd  Military  District  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  measures  of  the  first  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  If  any  man  could  have  cured  the  Petiograd 
garrison  of  its  delirium  of  enfranchisement  he  would  have  done 
it.  He  w’as  pre-eminently  the  popular  hero  of  the  Russian  Army. 
All  the  main  facts  and  feats  of  his  career  were  precisely  of  the 
kind  to  impress  deeply  the  imagination  of  the  common  soldier. 
Fortune  or  favour  had  done  but  little  for  him,  and  he  had  owed 
every  stage  of  his  promotion  to  his  own  personal  qualities.  His 
father  had  begun  life  as  a  simple  Siberian  Cossack,  though  he 
had  eventually  risen  to  the  rank  of  ensign.  Korniloff’ s  own  child¬ 
hood,  in  the  little  towm  of  Oustkamennogorsk,  in  Western  Siberia, 
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was  a  period  of  struggle  and  privation  for  the  family,  for  we  are 
told  that  he  used  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  to  wash  and  dress 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  before  he  went  to  the  parish 
school.  But  even  in  these  unfavourable  conditions  he  laid  so  solid 
a  foundation  to  his  education  that  he  passed  first  both  out  of  the 
Siberian  Cadet  Corps  and  into  the  Academy  of  the  General  Staff. 
The  opening  years  of  his  military  service  were  passed  in  the 
Turkestan  District,  and  during  this  period  he  made  long  journeys 
through  Eastern  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Afghanistan,  and  Western 
China.  Only  through  his  knowledge  of  Asiatic  languages  were 
these  wanderings  possible,  and  some  of  them  he  undertook  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Turkoman.  During  the  Manchurian  War  he 
rehearsed  on  a  smaller  scale  the  exploit  which  made  his  popular 
fame  in  the  present  struggle.  In  the  closing  phase  of  the  Battle 
of  Mukden,  though  only  a  lieutenant-colonel,  he  found  himself 
in  command  of  the  1st  Rifle  Brigade,  which  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  main  force  by  the  retreat  of  the  2nd  Army.  With  this  brigade 
he  fought  a  magnificent  rearguard  action,  and  its  remnants  event¬ 
ually  broke  through  to  the  north  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After 
the  war  he  became  Russian  Military  Agent  at  Peking,  and  while 
holding  this  post  he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  China  and 
covered  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  horseback  in  the  wilds  of 
Mongolia. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Korniloff  was  in  command 
of  a  brigade,  but  he  soon  received  the  48th  Division,  which  quickly 
became  famous  as  the  “  Souvoroffskaya,”  but  ultimately  was 
renamed  after  its  leader.  He  was  wdth  this  division  to  the  south 
of  the  Carpathians  when  Mackensen  began  his  great  onslaught  in 
Galicia  in  the  spring  of  1915.  In  consequence  of  the  retirement 
of  the  corps  which  extended  the  line  to  the  north  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  48th  were  cut  off  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  hills.  Its 
position  was  a  desperate  one,  but  Korniloff  himself  took  command 
of  a  small  rearguard,  and,  by  a  series  of  stubborn  and  resourceful 
actions,  allowed  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  regain  contact 
with  the  line.  Even  after  he  had  been  seriously  wounded  and 
his  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  were  practically 
exhausted,  he  kept  up  the  hopeless  struggle  for  five  days,  and 
he  surrendered  only  when  further  sacrifice  had  become  purpose¬ 
less.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  he  regained  his  liberty. 
While  confined  in  the  Austrian  prisoners’  hospital  at  Koeszeg 
he  made  friends  with  the  Czech  shoemaker  Joseph  Mrnak,  who 
was  serving  there  as  “  feldscher,”  and  who  agreed  to  help  him  to 
escape  and  accompany  him  to  Russia.  This  man  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  suspected  and  arrested  while  trying  to  buy  food  near 
the  Roumanian  frontier,  but  Korniloff  continued  his  tramp  with 
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some  escaped  Eussian  soldiers  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the 
way,  and,  after  many  risks  and  much  privation,  got  back  to  his 
own  country  about  three  months  after  his  capture. 

But  it  was  not  these  facts  alone  which  made  Korniloff  the  most 
popular  General  in  the  Eussian  Army.  He  also  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  soldier  of  exceptional  uprightness  and  singleness  c{ 
purpose,  quite  uncontaminated  by  Court  or  social  influences; 
though  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  an  absolutely  just  one,  inflexible 
where  the  delinquency  of  an  officer  was  concerned,  but  disposed 
to  make  allowances  for  the  ignorance  and  temptations  of  the 
ranker ;  exacting  in  his  demands,  but  most  of  all  in  those  on  him¬ 
self  and  his  immediate  subordinates  ;  asking  for  no  sacrifice  which 
he  was  not  himself  prepared  to  make.  Moreover,  while  keeping 
strictly  aloof  from  parties  and  factions,  he  was  believed  sincerely 
to  sympathise  with  those  aspirations  which  had  been  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  E evolution. 

It  was  wflth  such  a  record  and  such  a  reputation  that  Korniloff 
took  over  the  command  of  the  Petrograd  District,  and  his  failure 
to  restrain  the  political  orgies  of  the  garrison  was  a  gloomy  portent 
of  what  was  to  come.  But,  as  he  states  in  his  apologia,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  over  the  duties  than  he  felt  his  task  to  be  an 
impossible  one,  “  in  view  of  the  interference  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  w'hich  continually  tried  to  take  a  part  in  the  command  of 
the  troops,  wdth  the  object  of  securing  in  them  an  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  its  owm  political  aims.”  Not  washing  to  be  “  a 
helpless  witness  of  and  participator  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Army,”  he  resigned  in  the  middle  of  May  and  wms  given  the 
command  of  the  8th  Army. 

A  month  after  his  new  appointment,  took  place  his  firet  meeting 
wdth  Filonenko,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Government  Com¬ 
missary  with  the  8th  Army.  Filonenko  has  put  it  on  record  that 
their  meeting,  wffiich  took  place  at  Czernowitz  on  June  21st,  “  had 
a  very  reserved  character.”  That  is  not  surprising.  The  function 
of  the  Commissaries  was  to  exercise  over  the  military  commanders 
a  control  which  was  quite  foreign  to  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Eussian  Army.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  much 
common  ground  between  Korniloff  and  Filonenko,  and  before 
their  first  interview  had  come  to  an  end  they  had  already  found 
a  basis  for  close  friendship.  The  ice  seems  to  have  been  broken 
by  the  Commissary,  wffio  says  :  “I  thought  it  necessary  to  tell 
General  Korniloff  that,  while  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  our 
views  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  would  coincide,  I  could 
assure  him  that  my  main  object  was  to  raise  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  troops,  and  that  in  this  respect  he  could  count  on  my  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation.  At  the  same  time,  I  begged  him  to  believe 
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that,  if  we  should  fail  to  agree  on  any  point,  I  should  never 
allow  myself  to  take  any  action  against  him  without  having  pre¬ 
viously  informed  him  of  our  difference  of  opinion  *and  of  all  that 
I  intended  to  do.”  Any  misgivings  Korniloff  may  at  first  have 
felt  tow’ards  the  new  Commissary  appear  to  have  been  dissipated 
by  this  frankness  of  utterance,  and  the  tw’o  at  once  entered  upon 
a  period  of  cordial  and  fruitful  co-operation.  It  was  Filonenko 
who  recommended  Korniloff  to  Boris  Savinkoff,  then  Commissary 
of  the  South-Western  front,  as  the  best  man  to  command  that 
group  of  armies,  and  Savinkoff,  fully  sharing  his  colleague’s  en¬ 
thusiasm,  urged  Korniloff’s  merits  upon  Kerenski.  Beyond  doubt 
it  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  their  joint  advocacy  that  Korniloff 
was  eventually  appointed  to  the  Chief  Command. 

The  amicable  relationship  of  Korniloff  to  Filonenko  and  their 
joint  efforts  to  revive  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  troops  were  reflected 
in  the  short-lived  Galician  offensive  which  the  Russians  launched 
on  July  1st,  1917.  The  8th  Army  did  brilliantly,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  only  because  its  right  flank  wns  exposed  by 
treachery,  insubordination,  cowardice,  and  politics  in  the  adjoining 
7th  and  11th  Armies.  After  the  collapse  Savinkoff  and  Filonenko 
went  together  to  Kamenetz-Podolsk,  to  see  Korniloff,  now  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  South-Western  front.  The  meeting  of  the  three 
was  a  curious  and  dramatic  one.  The  failure  of  the  offensive  and 
the  horrors  which  had  accompanied  the  dehdcle  of  the  7th  and  11th 
.\rmies  had  left  the  air  highly  charged  with  depression  and  sus¬ 
picion.  Wild  rumours  were  in  circulation,  and  no  one  knew  whom 
he  could  trust.  At  the  Staff,  Savinkoff  and  filonenko  heard  from 
Zavoiko,  Korniloff’s  secretary,  of  a  report  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  was  to  be  proclaimed  dictator,  and  w’ere  asked 
by  him  how  far  they  would  go  with  the  General  in  resisting  such  a 
plan.  They  replied  that  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  put  such 
a  question  to  old  and  tried  revolutionaries,  who  would  naturally 
resist  any  military  dictatorship  to  the  uttermost.  The  conversa¬ 
tion,  however,  left  doubts  in  their  minds  whether  Korniloff  him¬ 
self  was  not  dreaming  of  a  dictatorship,  and  they  decided  to  force 
his  hand  by  a  point-blank  question.  With  this  object  they  asked 
for  a  private  interview  with  him.  The  consequences  of  this 
innocent  request  show  how  strained  were  the  relationships  of 
the  south-western  headquarters  at  that  unhappy  moment  in 
Russia’s  history.  It  was  whispered  to  the  two  Commissaries  that 
if  they  ventured  into  Korniloff’s  room  alone  they  would  probably 
never  leave  it  alive,  and  before  they  went  to  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment  they  actually  made  arrangements  for  certain  steps  to  be 
taken  in  case  violence  was  offered  to  them.  Korniloff  was  also 
put  on  his  guard  by  the  suggestion  that  the  real  object  of  the  Com- 
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missaries  was  assassination,  and  though  he  took  no  precautions 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  he  thought  it  as  M^ell  to  have  his 
family  removed  from  the  house  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  reception  of  his  visitors. 

The  Commissaries  found  Korniloff,  according  to  Filonenko’s 
account,  “  tranquil  and  amiable  as  usual,  though  excjtement  was 
noticeable  in  the  tightly-compressed  lips  and  the  brightly, 
sparkling  eyes.”  Having  passed  the  compliments  of  the  day 
Savinkoff  went  straight  to  the  point  and  asked  Korniloff  if  he  wm 
thinking  of  proclaiming  a  dictatorship.  “If  you  are,”  he  added, 
“yon  will,  of  course,  w^ant  to  have  me  shot,  but  that  wish  I  should 
reciprocate  with  regard  not  only  to  you,  but  to  any  man  with 
similar  aspirations.”  The  blunt  question  naturally  took  Korniloff 
by  surprise,  but  after  a  momentary  pause  he  answered  with 
decision  and  emphasis  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  a  dictatorship, 
and  the  reply  was  given  with  such  obvious  sincerity,  that  the 
reserve  which  had  marked  the  opening  of  the  conversation  at  once 
disappeared.  Korniloff  then  admitted  that,  though  averse  from  a 
dictatorship,  he  w’as  in  favour  of  such  changes  as  would  make  the 
Government  strong ,  vigorous  and  independent  of  the  Soviets,  for, 
in  his  opinion,  only  such  a  transformation  could  save  the  country. 
This  view  was  heartily  echoed  by  the  two  Commissaries,  and  on 
the  following  day,  in  the  same  room,  the  trio  drafted  their  appeal  ! 
for  the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  at  the  front.  | 

Boris  Savinkoff,  w^ho  here  begins  the  very  important  role  which 
he  played  in  the  Korniloff  affair,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
personality  brought  to  the  surface  of  Russian  national  life  by  the  j 
Revolution,  Beneath  the  surface,  he  had  long  l)een  a  jotent,  if  | 
somew’hat  sinister,  influence,  for  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  [ 
of  the  last  period  of  “the  terror,”  to  w’hich  the  assassinations  of  j 
the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  and  Plehve  belong.  In  a  recent  letter  to  | 
the  Press,  Savinkoff  claimed  credit  for  a  share  in  these  acts,  and  I 
also  in  attempts  on  the  lives  of  Nicholas  II.,  the  police  general  | 
Trepoff,  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Scheglovitoff  and  Durnovo, 
Admiral  Doubasoff,  and  many  other  leaders  of  the  Old  Regime. 
During  this  phase  of  his  revolutionary  activity,  he  was  working 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  notorious  police  spy  Azeff,  who 
eventually  betrayed  him  in  connection  with  an  attempt  on  the 
Commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Sevastopol.  Savinkoff  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  but  he  had  had  previous  experience  as  a  prison- 
breaker,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  execution  he  escaped,  and  he 
managed  to  reach  the  Turkish  coast  in  a  small  boat.  That  was  in 
1906,  and  from  that  date  till  the  Revolution  he  lived  abroad,  chiefly 
in  Paris,  where  he  worked  for  the  Revolutionary  Press  and  wrote 
books.  His  two  novels,  ‘‘  The  Pale  Horse,”  and  ”  That  Which 
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Was  Not,”  are  largely  autobiographical,  and  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  ideals,  aims,  and  operations  of  ”  the  Fighting  Orga¬ 
nisation,”  as  the  terroristic  group  called  itself. 

Like  so  many  others  of  the  Social-Revolutionary  leaders, 
Savinkoff  is  a  child  of  the  landed  nobility,  and  his  father  was  a 
judge.  His  first  open  conflict  with  the  Tsardom  was  in  his  student 
days,  when  he  and  his  elder  brother  were  banished  to  Siberia  for 
joining  in  a  political  procession  organised  at  the  Petersburg  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  brother  was  broken  by  the  rigours  of  his  exile  and 
killed  himself,  but  Boris  made  the  first  of  several  escapes  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Russian  police,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg  Universities.  He  consequently  knows 
the  Germans  well,  but  that  is  not  the  only  reason  w’hy,  ever  since 
his  return  to  Russia,  he  has  been  among  the  foremost  in  urging 
that  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  w^ar  to  a  conclusive  defeat  of  the 
enemy  is  the  most  vital  and  insistent  of  all  the  tasks  before  his 
country.  Even  during  the  Manchurian  campaign  he  showed  a 
sense  of  patriotism  which  was  not  common  among  his  party  friends 
at  the  time,  and  he  caused  umbrage  to  many  of  them  by  contend¬ 
ing  that  Russia’s  defeats  were  disasters  for  the  nation  as  well  as 
for  the  Government.  During  the  present  ■war  he  has  never 
swerved  from  that  line,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  done  a  good  deal 
to  convince  Kerenski  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  at  bottom 
also  the  cause  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

On  July  29th  Kerenski  attended  a  conference  held  at  Headquarters 
to  consider  the  situation  created  by  the  Tarnopol  dchdcle,  and  he 
instructed  Savinkoff  and  Filonenko  to  meet  him  at  Mohileff. 
the  close  of  the  conference,  he  told  them  that  he  wanted  them  to 
go  back  to  Petrograd  with  him,  and  on  the  journey  it  appeared 
that  his  object  was  to  discuss  with  them  the  question  of  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Cabinet.  Savinkoff  and  Filonenko  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  pressing  the  necessity  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
Government,  and  pleaded  for  the  formation  of  a  small  inner 
Cabinet,  on  the  English  model,  to  deal  with  all  matters  imme- 
diatelv  concerning  the  war.  Their  arguments  w’^ere  warmly 
supported  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Tereschenko,  who 
incidentally  suggested  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  transfer  the 
Government  to  Moscow  and  fix  the  seat  of  the  inner  Cabinet  at 
Headquarters.  All  these  proposals  seemed  to  meet  with  the  full 
approval  of  Kerenski,  who  then  and  there  decided  to  replace 
Broussiloff  in  the  chief  command  by  Korniloff.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  his  object  in  deciding  on  this  change  was  to  have  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  its  most  popular  general  at  the  time  when 
the  reins  of  government  were  being  tightened  and  the  licence  of 
the  troops  restrained. 
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The  programme  sketched  out  in  the  train  was  not  realised  in 
full,  but  Korniloff  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  Savinkoff 
Acting  Minister  for  War,  and  Filonenko  Chief  Government  Com¬ 
missary  at  Headquarters.  Unhappily  friction  between  Korniloff 
and  Kerenski  began  with  the  former’s  very  first  day  at  his  new 
post.  He  had  consented  to  take  over  the  thankless  task  on  the 
conditions  that  he  should  be  “responsible  only  to  his  conscience 
and  the  nation,”  that  the  Government  should  not  interfere 
with  his  purely  military  dispositions,  and  in  particular  with 
appointments  to  the  higher  commands,  that  the  disciplinary  powers 
of  officers  should  be  at  once  restored,  and  that  the  penal  measures, 
including  the  death  penalty,  wffiich  had  been  revived  at  the  front, 
should  be  extended  to  the  rear.  These  conditions  seem  to  have 
aroused  some  misgivings  in  Kerenski’s  mind,  but  in  his  reply  he 
at  any  rate  agreed  that  Korniloff  should  be  left  absolutely  free  to 
choose  his  immediate  subordinates.  Nevertheless,  before  Korniloff 
had  time  to  leave  Berdicheff,  the  south-western  headquarters,  for 
Mohileff,  he  learnt  from  an  agency  telegram  that  Cherimisoff  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  vacant  command.  Seeing 
in  this  a  breach  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Kerenski,  he 
telegraphed  to  Petrograd  that  he  could  not  leave  Berdicheff  till 
Cherimisoff’s  appointment  had  been  cancelled.  To  allay  this 
conflict  w’as  Filonenko’s  first  important  task  as  Headquarters 
Commissary,  and  he  fulfilled  it  with  complete  success.  In  this 
he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Korniloff, 
who  had  no  personal  objections  to  Cherimisoff,  and  agreed  to  give 
him  the  command  of  the  first  army  that  might  become  vacant.  On 
this  understanding  Cherimisoff’s  appointment  to  the  South- 
Western  front  was  annulled,  and  a  little  later  he  became  the 
Commander  of  the  8th  Army.  The  harmonious  co-operation  of 
Korniloff  and  Filonenko  continued  till  the  crash.  It  was  Filonenko 
who  drafted  Korniloff ’s  order  limiting  the  rights  of  the  soldiers’ 
committees,  and  it  was  at  Filonenko’s  instance  that  Korniloff 
issued  the  order  requiring  that  death  sentences  should  be  confirmed 
by  a  Commissary  before  they  were  carried  out. 

From  the  outset,  however,  Filonenko  formed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a  strong  reactionary  party  at  Headquarters,  and  that 
concerted  efforts  were  being  made  to  win  Korniloff  over  to  its 
side.  Among  others  who  the  Commissary  suspected  in  this  con¬ 
nection  was  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Lukomski.  No  tangible  reasons 
for  his  suspicions  have  been  put  forward.  Apparently  he  opposed 
Lukomski  in  principle,  because  the  latter  had  been  at  Headquarters 
under  the  Old  E^gime,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  disapproval  of 
the  “democratic”  practices  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Army.  Acute  friction  existed  between  them  from  the  very  begin- 
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ning  of  their  relationships.  However,  the  chief  object  of 
Filonenko’s  suS'picions  was  General  Tikhmeneff,  the  president  of 
the  Headquarters  branch  of  the  Officers’  League,  the  organisation 
which  was  afterw’ards  accused  of  having  made  itself  the  main 
instrument  of  Komiloff’s  “conspiracy.”  On  or  about  August  12th 


the  Commissary  telegraphed  to  Savinkoff  that  Tikhmeneff  was 
plotting  against  Komiloff’s  life,  and  recommended  that  he  should 
be  called  to  Petrograd  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  needed  there  in 
connection  with  some  question  of  railway  transport.  Korniloff 
was,  of  course,  also  told  about  this,  but  he  ridiculed  the  idea,  and 
remained  quite  unimpressed,  even  after  Pilonenko  had  revealed 
the  grounds  for  his  suspicions.  The  nature  of  these  grounds  is 
vaguely  indicated  in  Filonenko’s  evidence.  He  speaks  of  “alarm¬ 
ing  news  ’  ’  which  began  to  reach  him  “  from  various  quarters 
simultaneously,”  of  “scraps  of  a  conversation  in  the  special  train 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  South-Western  front,”  of  a 
remark  attributed  to  Tikhmeneff  that  he  would  hang  Savinkoff 
and  Filonenko  on  the  first  opportunity,  of  rumours  that  were 
exciting  the  railwaymen  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  a 
Caucasian  cavalry  division  to  Mohileff.  The  only  clear  idea  we 
can  get  from  all  this  is,  that  the  air  at  Headquarters  was  saturated 
with  distrust,  which  was  periodically  raised  to  the  danger  point 
by  the  gossip  of  irresponsible  tongues.  Filonenko,  however,  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  a  military  conspiracy  was  really  afoot,  and  in 
this  belief  he  remained  till  the  end. 

Savinkoff  acted  on  Filonenko’s  advice,  but  before  Tikhmeneff 
could  leave  Mohileff,  the  call  to  Petrograd  was  revoked.  What  had 
happened  was  that  Kerenski’s  chef  de  cabinet,  Colonel  Bara- 
novski,  had  pledged  himself  for  Tikhmeneff ’s  trustworthiness,  and 
completely  satisfied  the  Minister-President  that  Filonenko  was  in 
the  wrong.  Kerenski’s  confidence  on  this  point  was  strengthened 
by  Tereschenko,  who  had  just  returned  from  Headquarters,  and 
reported  that  the  friction  betw’een  Filonenko  and  certain  members 
of  the  Staff  was  due  entirely  to  the  Commissary’s  tactlessness. 
Thus,  when  Savinkoff  went  to  report  on  the  Tikhmeneff  affair, 
he  found  Kerenski  decided  on  the  dismissal  of  Filonenko.  It 
would  appear  further,  from  Filonenko’s  statements,  that  Kerenski 
was  already  considering  the  advisability  of  another  change  in  the 
Chief  Command,  and  mentioned  that  he  himself  might  find  it 
necessary  to  take  over  that  post.  A  few  days  later  Baranovski 
paid  a  mysterious  visit  to  Headquarters,  and  the  Chief  Commissary 
was  told  that  his  object  was  to  discover  what  the  feeling  of  the 
Staff  would  be  towards  an  assumption  by  Kerenski  of  the  position 
of  Commander-in-Chief. 

In  consequence  of  Savinkoff’s  protests,  Kerenski  did  not  insist 
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on  the  resignation  of  Filonenko,  but  the  Chief  Commissary  was 
called  to  Petrograd  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions.  On  his 
arrival,  he  was  told  by  Savinkoff  that  persons  closely  connected 
with  Headquarters  were  trying,  through  the  intermediation  of 
Baranovski,  to  discredit  Kornilolf  in  Kerenski’s  eyes,  and  that  thev 
had  already  succeeded  in  shaking  his  position  seriously.  The 
Minister-President  used  very  sharp  words  to  Filonenko,  telling 
him  that  he  had  been  meddling  with  matters  which  did  not  con- 
cern  him,  and  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  smooth  co-operation 
with  Lukomski,  who  “  had  borne  all  the  burden  of  the  work  at 
Headquarters,”  and  “was  not  only  a  splendid  General,  but  also  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  Provisional  Government.” 

It  was  in  an  atmosj^here  characterised  by  these  events  that,  on 
August  16th,  Komiloff  for  the  first  and  last  time  presented  himself 
to  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  His  object  in  coming  to 
Petrograd  was  to  lay  before  the  Government  his  view  of  the 
military  situation,  and  his  proposals  for  improving  it.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  he  w’as  told  by  Savinkoff  that  the  latter  was 
collecting  materials  for  specific  proposals,  and  asked  to  confine 
himself  for  the  present  to  a  sketch  of  the  strategic  position, 
and  to  refrain  from  drawing  concrete  conclusions.  Savinkoff  at 
the  same  time  promised  to  embody  in  his  own  report  those  portions 
of  Korniloff’s  which  dealt  with  the  same  matters.  To  this  Komiloff 
agreed.  He  then  had  an  interview^  with  Kerenski,  who  complained 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  appointment  his 
representations  to  the  Government  “had  had  too  much  the  char¬ 
acter  of  ultimatums,”  but  afterw’ards  unbent,  and  asked  whether, 
in  Korniloff’s  opinion,  it  was  advisable  for  him  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  To  this  Komiloff  replied  that,  in  his 
belief,  Kerenski  had  lost  much  of  his  former  influence,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  democratic  ])artiea, 
must  naturally  remain  Minister-President.  At  any  rate,  Komiloff 
added,  no  other  possibility  presented  itself  to  him. 

That  same  afternoon  Komiloff  laid  before  the  Cabinet  his  view 
of  the  military  situation.  His  report  contained  references  to  those 
sectors  of  the  front  on  w^hich,  certain  conditions  being  satisfied, 
the  Eussian  aggressive  might,  iP  his  opinion,  be  resumed  with 
prospects  of  success.  But  when  he  came  to  this  passage,  Kerenski 
leaned  over  to  him  and,  in  a  whisper,  advised  that  that  question 
should  be  treated  with  caution.  Simultaneously  Savinkoff  passed 
across  to  Kerenski  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  :  “Is  the 
Minister-President  sure  that  our  State  secrets  and  those  of  the 
Allies  communicated  by  Komiloff  will  not  become  knowm  to  the 
enemy  by  way  of  ‘  comradeship  ”  The  effect  w'hich  this  inci¬ 
dent  had  on  Komiloff  may  be  given  in  his  own  words  :  “T  was 
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astounded  and  horrified  that,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  Russia,  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  not  without 
danger  touch  on  questions,  of  which,  in  the  interests  of  the 
national  defenc  3,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  place  the  Government 
in  cognisance.” 

Apart  from  this  incident,  the  meeting  passed  off  harmoniously 
and,  as  it  seemed,  very  successfully.  At  its  close,  all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  rose  from  their  seats,  and  Kerenski  addressed  to 
Korniloff  a  short  ceremonial  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  “  the  first 
and  whole-hearted  hero  of  the  Russian  Army,”  and  expressed  the 
belief  that,  “in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,”  the  needed  discipline  w’ould  be  restored  to  the 
troops.  Kerenski  closed  his  words  with  a  low  bow,  and  all  the 
Ministers  w'armly  pressed  the  General’s  hand.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  Korniloff,  it  was  from  that  date  that  the  attacks  upon 
him  in  the  Socialist  Press  commenced,  and  this  was  probably 
no  mere  coincidence.  Moreover,  it  was  on  the  following  day  that 
Baranovski  turned  up  unexpectedly  at  Headquarters,  and  three  or 
four  days  later  the  story  was  circulating  there  that  the  dismissal 
of  Korniloff  had  been  decided  upon. 

Before  leaving  Petrograd  Korniloff  told  Kerenski  that  he  would 
return  as  soon  as  his  proposals  had  been  put  into  the  form  of 
projects  of  law.  Filonenko  remained  in  Petrograd  to  draft  the 
Bills  under  the  supervision  of  Savinkoff.  These  Bills,  which  were 
to  be  embodied  in  a  report  signed  by  the  War  Minister,  the  Acting 
War  Minister,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missary,  regulated  the  right  and  duties  of  commissaries  and 
soldiers’  committees,  established  courts-martial  for  the  rear, 
restored  the  disciplinary  pow’ers  of  officers,  and  placed  under  mili- 
tar\'  control  both  the  railways  and  the  factories  w’orking  for  the 
Army.  The  report  also  recommended  the  formation  of  a  small 
War  Cabinet.  By  August  20th  the  report  was  ready,  and  Korniloff 
telegraphed  to  Kerenski  that  he  would  be  in  Petrograd  on  the 
2.3rd  to  sign  it  and  present  it  to  the  Government.  Savinkoff  kept 
Kerenski  regularly  informed  of  what  was  being  done,  but  the  latter 
expressed  no  opinion  about  it  till  August  21st,  when  he  “declared 
categorically”  that  in  no  circumstances  would -he  sign  such  a 
report.  Savinkoff  replied  that  in  this  event  Korniloff  would 
present  the  report  independently,  and  gave  in  his  resignation.  The 
resignation  was  not  accepted,  but,  though  Savinkoff  continued  the 
work  of  administering  the  War  Office,  he  temporarily  suspended 
his  routine  reports  to  Kerenski,  and  their  relations  evidently 
became  extremely  strained. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficult  situation  on  the  front,  Korniloff, 
who  wished  to  be  free  to  attend  the  great  national  congress  wffiich 
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■was  to  begin  at  Moscow  on  August  25th,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  his  engagement  at  Petrograd, 
and  accordingly  gave  instructions  that  it  should  be  cancelled.  But 
on  the  following  day  both  Savinkoff  and  Filonenko,  hearing  of 
this,  implored  him  by  telephone  to  abide  by  his  original  arrange¬ 
ments,  They  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  report  took  first  place 
as  a  matter  of  national  importance,  and  that,  in  his  absence,  they 
would  probably  have  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Cabinet  to 
accept  it.  In  the  end,  Korniloff  yielded  to  their  arguments,  but 
when  he  arrived  in  Petrograd  on  the  23rd,  he  was  much  astonished 
to  be  handed  a  telegram,  sent  on  after  him  from  Headquarters, 
in  which  Kerenski  told  him  that  his  presence  in  the  capital  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  Government  must  repudiate  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  military  consequences  of  his  absence  from  Mohileff. 
This  telegram  was,  of  course,  sent  without  the  knowledge  of 
Savinkoff,  and  came  as  all  the  greater  surprise  to  him,  because 
he  had  told  Kerenski  on  the  21st  that  Korniloff  was  coming  to 
Petrograd  on  the  23rd,  and  had  met  with  no  objection. 

From  the  station  Korniloff  drove  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Kerenski,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  report  drawn  up  by  Filonenko  on  Savinkoff’s  instructions,  and 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  submit  such  a  report  to 
the  Cabinet.  He  further  denied  that  he  had  empowered  Savinkoff 
to  invite  Korniloff  to  Petrograd.  The  Commander-in-Chief  thus 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  altogether  unexpected  situation, 
and  he  sought  enlightenment  from  Savinkoff.  The  latter  admitted 
that  Kerenski  had  not  seen  the  report  in  its  complete  form,  but 
said  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  its  contents  step  by  step 
as  it  had  been  drawn  up.  Savinkoff  also  maintained  that  Korniloff 
had  been  summoned  to  Petrograd  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  Government, 

These  contradictions  did  not  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the 
business  on  which  Korniloff  had  made  the  journey  from  Head¬ 
quarters,  but  he  signed  the  report,  and  Savinkoff  telephoned  to 
Kerenski  and  Tereschenko  asking  that  the  Cabinet  might  be  con¬ 
voked  for  9  o’clock  that  evening  to  consider  it.  At  the  hour 
named,  the  Acting  War  Minister  went  to  the  Winter  Palace 
expecting  to  find  the  Cabinet  assembled  there  in  full  strength. 
Instead,  he  was  told  that  Korniloff  was  closeted  with  Kerenski, 
Tereschenko,  and  Nekrasoff,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  for 
some  time  past  constituted  a  kind  of  unrecognised  and  secret  inner 
Cabinet,  and  had  dealt  independently  of  their  colleagues  with 
many  important  matters  directly  connected  with  the  war. 
Savinkoff  sent  up  his  name  to  the  meeting,  but  was  not  admitted 
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to  it.  Nettled  by  this  rebuff  he  went  away  and  wrote  out  his 
resignation. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Korniloff,  that,  at  the  meeting 
with  the  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  August  23rd,  he  was 
told  that  the  Government  agreed  to  all  the  measures  proposed  by 
him,  and  that  only  the  dates  on  which  they  should  he  put  into 
force  remained  to  be  decided.  But  he  got  the  impression  that  his 
presence  in  Petrograd  was  unwelcome  to  Kerenski,  and  that  the 
latter  was  unwilling* to  lay  the  report  before  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet. 

That  same  evening,  Korniloff  and  Filonenko  left  for  Head¬ 
quarters.  They  were  accompanied  to  the  station  by  Savinkoff, 
and  the  three  discussed  the  probable  fate  of  the  great  series  of 
projects  for  which  they  were  jointly  responsible.  Both  Savinkoff 
and  Filonenko  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  conclave 
which  had  just  taken  place  at  the  Winter  Palace  did  not  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  for  it  had  had  the  character  of  a  private 
meeting  of  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  involving  the  Government 
as  a  whole.  They  therefore  urged  that  Korniloff  should  send  a 
copy  of  the  report  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Government, 
and  this  he  agreed  to  do. 

At  some  point  on  the  journey  to  Mohileff,  Korniloff  heard  that 
Kerenski  had  accepted  Savinkoff ’s  resignation,  and  he  telegraphed 
to  Petrograd  expressing  the  view  that  this  step  was  very  inoppor¬ 
tune.  Probably  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  remonstrance  that 
Kerenski  refrained  from  signing  the  ukase  necessary  to  render 
the  resignation  effective,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  being 
himself  then  in  Moscow,  sent  his  adjuncts.  Colonel  Yakoubovitch 
and  Prince  Toumanoff,  to  ask  Savinkoff  to  remain  in  office,  though 
only  on  the  condition  that  Filonenko  resigned.  Savinkoff,  who 
had  already  come  to  an  understanding  with  Filonenko  that  they 
would  stand  or  fall  together,  replied  that  he  could  not  accept  this 
condition,  as  the  Chief  Commissary  was  a  trusted,  esteemed,  and 
invaluable  subordinate,  against  whom  no  specific  charge  had  been 
raised.  With  this  answer  Prince  Toumanoff  went  to  Moscow  to 
get  Kerenski’ s  further  instructions,  and  he  returned  twenty-four 
hours  later  wdth  the  intimation  that  the  Minister-President  insisted 
on  Filonenko’s  retirement.  From  that  day  till  Kerenski’s  return 
from  Moscow  on  August  30th,  Savinkoff  regarded  his  connection 
with  the  Government  as  at  an  end. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Moscow  for  the  Congress, 
Korniloff  was  visited  by  the  Minister  for  Commerce,  Yourenieff, 
who  told  him  that  the  Government  wished  him  to  confine  himself 
in  his  speech  to  an  exposition  of  the  strategic  situation,  and  not 
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to  dwell  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it.  This  was  so  far 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  ideas  of  his  rights  and  duties,  that 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  ring  up  the  Minister-President  and 
discuss  the  matter  with  him.  Kerenski  told  him  that,  as  the 
Ministers  would  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  Army,  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  that  he  should  touch  on  that  theme,  and  that, 
in  particular,  any  expression  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
(rovernment  and  the  Chief  Command  should  be  avoided.  KornilofI 
replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  tlu 
Commander-in-Chief  to  acquaint  the  country  w'ith  the  true  con¬ 
dition  of  its  armed  forces,  and  w'ith  the  measures  which  he 
considered  indispensable  for  restoring  their  fighting  efficiency. 
At  the  same  time,  he  promised  to  avoid  all  asperities,  and  to 
abstain  from  anything  that  might  sound  like  an  attack  on  the 
Government.  On  the  basis  of  this  undertaking,  he  asked  that  he 
might  be  left  free  in  the  choice  of  his  themes.  Kerenski  made  no 
definite  reply  to  this  appeal.  At  any  rate,  that  is  Korniloff’s 
version. 

Korniloff’s  speech  w'as  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Congress, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  put  plainly  and  publicly  the  question  on" 
which  the  fate  of  Eussia  depended.  In  direct,  soldier-like  words, 
it  revealed  the  grim  truth  of  the  state  into  w’hich  the  Eussian 
Army  had  sunk,  and  indicated  the  remedies  in  which  lay  the  only 
hope  of  a  recovery.  It  is  a  curious  and  not  unimportant  fact,  that 
this  speech  was,  in  the  main,  the  w^ork  of  Filonenko,  who,  on  the 
eve  of  its  delivery,  dictated  its  essential  passages  to  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief’s  secretary  Zavoiko.  Filonenko  says  that, 
in  doing  this,  he  was  actuated  both  by  a  friendly  desire  to  afford 
Korniloff  any  possible  assistance,  and  by  his  sense  of  his  responsi 
bility  for  all  steps  of  a  political  nature  taken  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Korniloff  returned  to  Mohileff  the  evening  after  he  had  made 
his  speech,  but  he  had  two  interesting  interviews  before  leaving 
Moscow.  One  of  them  was  wdth  Alexeieff,  who  said  he  had  been 
sounded  as  to  his  willingness  to  resume  the  Chief  Command.  This 
seems  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  semi-official  denials  of  the 
time,  Kerenski  was  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of 
dismissing  Korniloff.  The  other  interview  was  with  A.  F.  Aladyin, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  dramatic  figures  of  the 
first  Duma.  This  meeting  has  a  special  interest,  because  the 
presence  of  Aladyin  at  Headquarters  during  the  crisis  a  week  later 
gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  the  British  Government  was  actively 
implicated  in  the  Korniloff  movement.  Aladyin  is  said  to  have 
attended  the  Moscow  Congress  in  British  uniform,  and  to  have 
submitted  to  Korniloff  a  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
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England  and  France.  In  what  capacity  lie  wore  that  uniform, 
and  who  commissioned  him  to  present  that  report,  has  not  been 
explained.  His  first  connection  with  the  Korniloff  circle  seems  to 
have  been  on  August  17th,  when  he  introduced  himself  to 
Filonenko  by  telephone  in  Petrograd,  and  invited  him  to  lunch. 
At  the  lunch,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  Headquarters, 
and  apparently  his  meeting  with  Korniloff  at  Moscow  was  a  result 
of  this.  During  his  subsequent  stay  at  Mohileff,  Aladyin  is  believed 
to  have  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  Korniloff.  That  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  said  to  have  been  British  in  its  nature  is  quite  intelligible, 
for  he  has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  this  country,  where  he 
has  been,  at  various  times,  a  printer’s  devil,  a  dock  labourer,  and 
a  teacher  of  languages,  and  in  the  days  of  the  first  Duma,  Eussians 
used  to  say  that  his  fiery  and  passionate  oratory  was  English  in 
its  style.  It  has  even  been  said  of  him  that  “he  speaks  Eussian 
with  a  London  accent.” 

Prince  G.  H.  Troubetskoi,  the  head  of  the  Diplomatic  Chan¬ 
cellery  at  Headquarters,  says  that  during  the  Moscow  Congress, 
both  Prince  Lvoff,  the  first  revolutionary  Minister^^resident,  and 
Alexeieff  attempted  to  remove  the  friction  which  had  set  up  in 
Kerenski’s  relations  to  Korniloff.  Prince  Lvoff  spoke  with  the 

IConimander-in-Chief  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  impression 
that  he  was  quite  disposed  to  come  to  a  friendly  arrangement  with 
the  Alinister-President.  Alexeieff  approached  Kerenski,  but  we 
I  have  no  record  of  the  results  of  his  mediation.  According  to  Prince 
Troubetskoi,  'the  trouble  between  Korniloff  and  Kerenski  began 
with  the  incident  of  the  third  week  of  August,  when  Savinkoff 
imperatively  summoned  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  Petrograd, 
and  the  Minister-President  simultaneously  telegraphed  to  Head¬ 
quarters  warning  him  not  to  come.  As  we  have  seen,  Korniloff 
was  the  victim  of  this  internal  conflict  of  the  War  Ministry,  and 
in  no  manner  or  degree  its  author. 

E.  H.  Wilcox. 

j  (To  be  concluded.) 


GERMANY’S  RULING  IDEA. 

I. 

After  more  than  four  years  of  war  the  German  mind  is  still 
alleged  to  be  an  enigma,  and  when  a  highly-placed  Teuton  affirms 
that  ;  “We  Germans  do  not  think  as  other  people  think,”  the 
enigma  tends  to  become  more  insoluble  than  ever.  It  is  a  strange 
condition  of  affairs,  for  the  Germans  have  given  us  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  the  Teutonic  mind,  and,  moreover,  Teutonism 
as  a  mode  of  thinking  is  almost  an  exact  science.  We  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  because  they  failed  to  understand  the  mind  of  the 
Allies  they  suffer  from  an  incurable  mental  obliquity  which  nobody 
can  explain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  failure  is  easily  explainable, 
and  it  is  our  indifference  to  lines  of  national  thought  that  are  not 
intuitive  and  practical  which  is  resjx)nsibie  for  the  so-called  enigma 
of  the  Gennan  intellect.  We  claim,  quite  truthfully,  that  in  no 
country  has  psychology  been  more  deeply  studied  than  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  no  country  have  its  practical  issues  been  less  under¬ 
stood.  But  cannot  the  Germans  say  of  us  that  in  spite  of  their 
declarations  and  treatises  by  the  score  we  have  not  yet  realised 
the  Teuton  Will-to-power  ?  And  the  bases  on  which  it  rests?  It 
is,  for  instance,  foreign  to  British  ideas  to  systematise  life  into 
an  ordered  and  logical  scheme ;  but  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
German  mind  to  do  so.  Take  an  illustration.  Factory  workers 
in  this  country  deal  wdth  all  their  difficulties  on  purely  economic 
principles.  The  Lancashire  man  does  not  trouble  his  head  about 
history  and  its  bearing  on  wages  in  Bolton  or  Blackburn  ;  for  him 
it  is  a  matter  of  hours  of  labour,  the  masters’  profits,  and  his  own 
returns.  To  take  him  to  a  library  and  ask  him  to  pore  over 
learned  volumes  by  professors  is  only  to  arouse  his  scorn  :  what  ] 
have  they  to  do  with  the  present  rise  in  food  prices  and  the  increase 
in  taxation?  Now  over  against  this  attitude,  w'hich  we  do  not 
praise  or  condemn,  is  that  of  the  German  as  set  forth  by  Professor 
Rudolf  Eucken. 

“  The  social  movement  emanated  from  England  and  France. 
Not  until  it  came  to  Germany,  how'ever,  was  it  taken  up  by  the 
Social  Democracy  and,  by  a  combination  of  Hegel’s  doctrines  with 
those  of  a  materialistic  nature,  formulated  into  a  philosophic 
system — a  system  which  aims  to  bring  every  department  of  life 
into  accord  wdth  its  view's,  and  similarly  seeks  to  determine  the 
great  problems  of  the  day.  Thus,  for  example,  the  meetings  of 
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Iho  factory  workers  in  Germany  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
that  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  history  which  may  be  identified 
with  tlie  social  movement.  It  is  customary  for  other  nations  in 
(telling  with  economic  questions  to  leave  the  philosopln'  of  history 
out  of  the  matter."^  True,  and  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  we 
regret  the  omission.  It  is  like  insisting  that  a  smoker  shall  study 
the  chemisti-y  of  phosphorus  before  he  is  allowed  to  strike  a  match, 
.^ml,  to  do  Eucken  justice,  he  is  not  unaware  either  of  the  foolish¬ 
ness  or  the  danger  of  this  love  of  system.  He  confesses  the  danger 
freely.  “It  is  apt  to  lead  to  rapid  generalities,  the  result  of  a 
one-sided  view  obtained  through  familiarity  with  one  domain  only. 
Tt  shows  an  inclination  to  confine  the  sum  total  of  actual  experience 
within  a  narrow  system ;  and  it  may  easily  lead  to  a  fanaticism 
which  understands  and  acknowledges  only  that  w’hich  is  arrayed 
beneath  its  flag.”^  Prophetic  words — written  long  before  1914 ! 
Stendhal,  many  years  ago,  told  us  about  the  German  mind.  “  The 
less  they  have  to  say,  the  more  they  show  off  their  great  magazine 
of  logical  and  metaphysical  principles.  Truth  is  not,  for  them, 
that  which  is,  but  that  which,  according  to  their  system,  ought 
to  be.”^  Is  that  an  unfair  verdict?  Let  those  who  think  so 
ponder  what  Von  Billow  says  in  his  Imperial  Germany.  “  Ger¬ 
many’s  passion  for  logic  amounts  to  fanaticism,  and  whenever 
an  intellectual  formula  or  a  system  has  been  found  for  anything, 
we  insist  with  obstinate  perseverance  on  fitting  realities  into  the 
system.”  Von  Hiigel,  who  ought  to  know’,  adds  a  like  testi¬ 
mony.^ 

A  tiiie  appreciation  of  this  love  of  systematising  goes  far  to 
make  plain  some  of  the  mysteries  of  German  thought  and  action . 
But  whilst  it  explains  a  method,  it  says  nothing  about  the  motive 
forces  that  lie  behind  it.  These  are  the  vitalities  to  wdiich  we 
must  turn  our  attention. 


II. 

The  German  mind,  in  its  origin,  developments,  and  destiny,  w’ill 
always  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  psychology.  It  is  Judaism  plus 
Christianity  masquerading  as  a  Political  Entity.  We  have  had 
(rod’s  Chosen  People  and  God’s  Church — indeed,  w’e  still  have 
them ;  w’e  also  have  in  Germany  something  that  claims  to  be 
higher  still  :  God’s  State.  As  Doctor  Bump,  a  Berlin  pastor,  once 
said  in  a  wmr  sermon  ;  “  Salvation  or  disaster  for  the  world  has 

(1)  Are  the  German!^  still  Thinkers?  See  “Collected  Essays,”  p.  161. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

(3)  L’Histnire  des  Sciences  et  les  Pretentions  de  la  Science  Allemande,  p.  41. 
By  Emile  Picard. 

(4)  The  German  Soul,  p.  154. 
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been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Germany.”'  Professor  J.  P.  Bang, 
of  Copenhagen,  has  filled  a  book  with  similar  testimonies  to  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  divine  State  charged  with  a  mission  to  save  humanity. 

No  w^onder  the  Germans  hate  the  Jews.  Judenlietze  means 
jealousy.  No  wonder  Luther  raged  against  Pome — it  was  one 
supremacy  in  conflict  with  another  in  a  state  of  hecominq. 

This  belief  of  the  Germans  in  their  quite  unapproachable 
superiority  is  the  first  thing  to  be  understood  by  the  foreigner, 
for  it  is  not  a  Prussian  monopoly  :  it  belongs  to  all  Germans  as 
the  result  of  two  generations  of  persistent  schoolmastering,  polic-  I 
ing,  drilling,  and  supervising.  How  did  it  arise?  In  the  same 
way  that  all  traditions  arise.  Abraham,  the  strong  man  with 
imagination,  dreams  the  dream  of  greatness  and  his  descendants 
endeavour  to  realise  it.  They  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree 
and  now  the  Hebrew  is  everywhere  a  factor  who  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Every  Jewish  boy  commences  life  with  the  feeling 
that  he  is  better  equipped  mentally  than  any  other  boy.  It  could 
not  he  otherwise,  for  is  he  not  a  member  of  the  Chosen  Pace? 
There  is  little  exaggeration  in  the  alleged  remark  of  a  Ghetto 
youth  :  “  Father,  where  do  the  Christians  get  the  money  we  take 
from  them?”  It  was  a  juvenile  but  natural  deduction  from  the 
race’s  history  with  its  claim  to  special  qualities  and  superior 
abilities.  Even  a  moderate  brain  with  such  a  vital  tradition  as 
the  motive  force  will  accomplish  more  in  some  directions  than 
greater  talent  without  the  benefit  of  racial  impetus.  It  gives  en¬ 
thusiasm,  aim,  direction,  focus,  concentration.  St.  Paul  was  a 
typical  Jew.  ”  This  one  thing  I  do.”  The  modern  German  mind  | 
has  been  schooled  on  this  Hebrew  model,  but  to  disguise  the  1 
imitation  it  was  necessary  to  invent  and  enforce  Judoihctze. 
There  could  not  be  room  for  two  chosen  peoples  both  of  whom 
claimed  Jehovah  as  the  tribal  deity.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
Jehovah,  for  the  Germans,  had  to  give  wav  to  the  “old  German 
God.” 

Germans  believe  that  Germany  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  nations,- 
therefore  they  are  in  a  special  sense  the  custodians  of  knowledge 
and  greatness ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  duty  devolves  upon 
them  to  convert  the  rest  of  mankind  to  Germanism.  To  shirk 
this  duty  would  be  disobedience  to  a  divine  command.  And  it 
the  world  refuses  Kultur,  then  the  world  must  be  taught  better 
manners  by  war  and  frightfulness.  To  regard  all  this  as  mere 
national  bluff  is  a  great  mistake.  The  Germans  believe  it,  and 

(1)  Hurrah  and  Hallelujah,  p.  134. 

(2)  “We  Germans  represent  the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of  European 
Kultur.”  Prof.  A.  Lasson. 

“If  we  are  beaten  ...  all  the  higher  Kultur  of  our  hemisphere  .  .  .  sinks 
with  us  into  the  grave.”  Prof.  Adolph  Harnack.  [Gems  of  German  Thought, 
by  William  Archer.) 
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as  every  tradition  of  superiority  is  of  vital  value — witness  the 
fighting  power  of  the  British  Navy — so  in  Germany  the  idea  of 
rarial  supremacy  affects  the  whole  consciousness. 

Every  German  student  knows  what  is  expected  of  him  ;  he 
must  live  up  to  the  national  gospel  and  prove  himself  to  be  a 
worthy  member  of  the  greatest  race  of  all  time.  On  the  body  of  a 
Prussian  officer  who  fell  in  one  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the  Great 
War  was  found  a  diary,  the  last  entry  of  which  was  written  just 
before  the  charge  in  which  he  took  part.  The  entry  was  brief 
but  expressive.  It  said  :  “  Now  for  the  world-race.”  We  can 
imagine  the  zest,  the  heroism,  the  abandon  and  the  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  with  which  that  officer  went  forward  to  fight  and,  as 
it  happened,  to  die.  A  tradition  of  superiority,  fully  alive,  is  a 
great  personal  asset,  whether  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  market¬ 
place,  or  in  the  world  of  thought.  It  is  an  emotional  conception 
that  has  ramifications  in  every  part  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  ambition 
of  the  individual  used  for  the  glory  of  the  State ;  and  the  Father¬ 
land.  during  the  past  one  hundred  years,  has  known  no  greater 
force. 

Objections,  of  course,  are  as  vigorous  as  they  are  numerous. 
One  critic  says  :  “  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  whole  nation 
could  believe  such  twaddle  about  itself.”  True,  so  far  as  any 
nation  other  than  Germany  is  concerned,  but  it  is  just  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  a  German  can  believe;  indeed,  his  mentality  is  of 
such  high  siiggestibility  that  he  would  believe  anything  if  you 
based  it  on  a  system  and  made  it  look  authoritative.  He  does, 
indeed,  think  as  no  other  man  thinks.  Moreover,  he  is  an  expert 
in  auto-suggestion  and  hetero-suggestion.  “  I  can  ”  is  his  normal 
mood.  Outline  the  Idea  and  straightway  he  begins  to  realise 
it.  That  is  one  reason  why  his  sense  of  humour  is  undeveloped.* 
TTis  gravity  in  view  of  the  duty  of  converting  a  cynical  world  to 
Knlliir,  and  of  amassing  money  meanwhile,  prevents  those  lighter 
moments  of  mirth  from  obtaining  healthy  expression. 

(1)  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  quotation  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
(1915)  : — “Tt  is  impossible  to  make  an  impression  on  the  people  of  Northern 
France.  Neither  our  tactfulness  ( !)  nor  the  fact  that  we  are  demonstrating 
to  Frenchmen  that  one  of  their  allies  is  their  enemy  as  well  as  ours,  nor  even 
the  creation  of  a  journal  which  is  edited  in  the  French  language  and  pub¬ 
lishes  articles  intended  to  enlighten  the  population,  have  in  the  least  changed 
their  attitude  towards  us.  Moments  there  are  when  we  could  almost  believe 
that  under  our  wise,  just,  and  kindly  rigime,  nothing  has  been  changed  in 
French  life.  But  when  at  noon  there  is  music  played  by  a  German  military 
band,  not  a  single  citizen,  young  or  old,  stops  to  listen.  When  our  troops 
pa.ss  along  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  music  which  anywhere  else  would  awaken 
the  souls  of  men,  there  is  no  awakening  echo ;  there  is  silence,  an  indescribably 
saddening  silence,  which  seems  to  mock  our  most  serious  efforts  to  make  friends 
of  these  people,  .and  accustom  them  gradually  to  the  misunderstood  benefits 
of  German  civilisation.” 
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HI. 

Bnt  lot  us  seek  some  of  the  deeper  effects  of  this  consciousness 
of  race  superiority.  One  of  the  first  is  a  revival  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  State  can  do  no  wrong.  When  Bethmann-Hollweg  said 
it  was  wrong  to  haok  a  way  through  Belgium  he  was  referring  to 
the  individual  code  of  ethics ;  but  if  Germany,  as  a  State,  found 
it  was  advantageous  to  cut  a  way  into  France  viA  Brussels,  she 
was  justified  in  doing  so.  “  Necessity  know's  no  law\”  Nothing 
can  be  wrong  if  it  helps  Germany,  the  nation  called  of  God  to 
save  mankind  by  the  imposition  of  Kultur.  We  need  not  l)oggle 
at  this  contention.  All  leaders  of  men,  religious  leaders  especially, 
are  sorely  tempted  to  believe  that  the  end  justifies  the  means; 
and  if  Lenin  and  Trotsky  accepted  German  bribes  to  cause  the 
Russian  Revolution  they  no  doubt  believed  it  was  clever  and  good 
to  use  Imperial  gold  to  further  the  interests  of  the  w'orkers.  The 
Germans  have  been  guilty  of  the  utmost  barbarity  on  every  front 
of  the  w^ar,  but  it  was  all  done,  they  say,  to  accomplish  a  divine 
end  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  is  merely 
theological  camouflage ;  it  is  what  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
Germany  believe.  When  the  Emperor  says  in  a  telegram  to  his 
murdering  soldiers  ;  “  Forward  with  God !  ”  he  means  what  he 
says,  namely,  that  the  old  German  God.  is  leading  them  to  victory. 
He  is  not  a  hypocrite  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  w'ord ;  he 
might  be  forgiven  for  some  things  if  that  were  all ;  he  is  obsessed 
with  an  insane  notion  that  he  and  his  must  Germanise  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  right  to  slaughter  all  w'ho  stand  in  the  w'ay. 
In  short,  he  is  a  very  crude  person  indeed,  despite  his  alleged 
versatility.  Not  that  he  is  alone  in  this  respect.  Scratch  any 
German  and  immediately  you  come  to  the  rawL  Here  are  two 
illustrations.  Professor  Delbruck,  who  manifestly  stands  very 
high  as  a  historical  scholar,  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  Entente’s 
treatment  of  Greece.  He  said  ; — 

“Amid  all  the  horror  and  disgust  wdth  which  w'e  view  the 
monstrous  brutality  w^hich  the  Entente  Powders,  and  England  in 
particular,  have  employed  to  bring  Greece  under  their  hateful 
sw'ay,  w^e  cannot  but  admire  the  phenomenal  skill  with  which 
English  diplomacy  understands  how  to  order  all  things  according 
to  its  wishes,  while  still  throwing  all  the  odium  of  its  acts  on  its 
victims.”  (Daily  Express.) 

What  a  thing  to  admire!^  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  but  it  is 

(1)  Said  Goethe  to  Eckermann  :  “We  Germans  are  of  yesterday.  No  doubt 
in  the  last  hundred  years  we  have  been  cultivating  ourselves  quite  diligently, 
but  it  may  take  a  few  centuries  yet  before  our  countrymen  have  absorbed 
sufficient  intellect  and  higher  culture  for  it  to  be  said  of  them  that  it  is  a  long 
time  since  thev  were  barbarians.”  How  different  was  the  German  spirit  m 
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essentially  German  in  conception  and  it  shows  what  kind  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  of  skill  appeals  even  to  a  learned  professor.  Then  there 
is  the  case  of  Professor  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf.  He  is  probably 
the  best-known  classical  scholar  on  the  Continent — at  any  rate, 
in  Germany.  On  October  15th,  1915,  he  delivered  an  address  at 
Berlin  as  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  University.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  address  as  a  whole  but  with  that  part 
of  it  that  deals  with  foreign  authors.  He  declared  that  the  war 
would  not  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Montaigne, 
Diderot,  Shaftesbury,  Sterne,  Corot,  Eodin,  Anatole  France,  and 
Thomas  Hardy,  but,  he  added  :  “We  will  assert  our  German 
superiority  in  all  spheres.”  We  do  not  doubt  it.  Germany  set 
out  to  capture  scholarship  just  as  she  set  out  to  capture  shipping 
traffic ;  and  the  bumptious  Professor  of  Greek  is  only  the  bump¬ 
tious  Ballin  in  another  form.  These  behaviours  are  the  outcome 
of  the  belief  in  Deutschland  iiher  Alles.  Germany  must  be  first, 
because  God  has  willed  it ;  and  if  a  German  does  not  believe  in 
God  he  finds  a  justification  in  science  and  history  which,  to  him, 
plainly  declare  the  doctrine  of  Teuton  supremacy.  It  comes  out 
in  the  notion  that  in  warfare  what  is  right  for  a  German  is  not 
right  for  his  enemy ;  that  the  German  airman,  for  instance,  can 
drop  leaflets  behind  the  British  fines,  but  the  British  airman  must 
not  drop  leaflets  behind  the  German  fines,  or  he  will  be  sentenced 
to  ten  years’  penal  servitude.  There  have  been  a  score  of  cases 
like  this,  and  the  origin  of  them  is  found  in  the  doctrine  that  as 
Germany  is  God’s  State,  it  has  rights  and  privileges  which  must 
be  denied  to  other  States. 


IV. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  decision  was  made  to  preach 
Kultur  to  every  creature,  and  to  “  compel  the  nations  to  come  in,” 
the  results  were  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  industry,  even  if  they 
were  highly  discreditable  in  other  directions.  Claes  in  The  Ger¬ 
man  Mole  has  shown  the  ramifications  of  Teutonism  in  Belgium, 
but  a  similar  book  could  be  published  about  almost  every  country. 
And  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  trade  that  the  story 
could  be  told  ;  there  is  a  story  for  every  department  of  knowledge. 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  get  rid  of  the  learned  futilities  of 
German  philosophy  and  theology?  We  see  clearly  now  what  we 
but  dimly  perceived  before,  that  Germany  sought  to  lead  the 
world’s  thought  and  give  direction  to  its  scholarship ;  and 
although  originality  was  never  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Teutonic  mind,  we  realise  that  just  as  it  exploited  Perkin’s  won- 

later  years!  Boutroux  says:  “When,  at  Heidelberg  in  1869,  attending  Zeller’s 
lectures,  I  was  amazed  to  hear  the  Professor  once  begin  with  the  words : 
‘To-day  we  will  construct  God.’’’  See  Philosophy  and  War,  p.  77. 
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derful  discoveries  of  coal-tar  products,  so  it  exploited  Darwinism, 
obscuring,  as  it  nearly  always  did,  the  central  principles  by  a 
mass  of  “  learning  ” — pile  on  pile  and  heap  on  heap — what  Araiel 
called  their  “  incessant  dialectical  clatter.”^  And  yet  when  a 
translation  into  English  w'as  made  of  a  quite  amateur  performance 
we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  lack  of  appreciation  was  due  to 
our  mental  density !  We  were  certainly  too  dense  to  see  that  in 
books  as  well  as  beer,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  thimbles,  the 
Boches  were  pursuing  their  policy  of  peaceful  penetration.  No 
w’onder  in  moments  of  expansion  they  called  the  Britisher  a  fool 
and  the  American  an  idiot ;  and  well  may  Dr.  W.  H,  B.  Rivers 
say  that  :  “  The  British  Empire  has  been  built  up  by  character 
rather  than  by  intelligence.”^ 

V. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  modern  German  mind, 
let  us  sketch  its  history.  It  may  be  acknowledged  that  Germany 
has  produced  a  number  of  names  that  rank  high  among  original 
thinkers,  but  mo.st  of  them  belong  to  the  old  regime,'^  before  the 
mind  of  Bismarck  had  conceived  the  new  order  and  before  his 
hand  had  given  a  new  direction  to  thought  and  action — especially 
action.  German  genius  existed  before  Germany  was  Prus¬ 
sianised.  “  Blood  and  iron  ”  do  not  foster  the  creative  instincts, 
and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Biilow  that  ”  German 
intellect  was  developed  in  the  West  and  South ;  the  Princes  of 
the  West  were  the  patrons  of  German  culture  :  German  intellect 
had  already  reached  its  zenith  without  the  help  of  Prussia.  Ger¬ 
man  intellectual  life,  w^hich  the  whole  world  has  learned 
to  admire,  and  which  even  the  First  Napoleon  respected,  is  the 
w'ork  of  the  Southern  and  Western  German  domains.”^  Very 
true,  and  this  contrast  between  the  old  culture  of  the  German 
States  and  the  new  Kultur  of  modern  Germany  had  its  origin 
in  a  change  of  national  consciousness ;  in  the  earlier  period  men 
sought  Beauty  and  Truth — in  the  later  period  they  eagerly  pur¬ 
sued  material  organisation  and  the  accumulation  of  factors  of 
power.  Life  was  organised  from  top  to  bottom  and,  as  the  State 
was  pre-eminent,  military  migiit  occupied  the  highest  pinnacle. 
Education  came  next,  then  w'ealth ;  lastly,  the  arts,  for,  as 

(1)  Journal  Intime,  p.  139. 

(2)  Science  and  the  Nation,  p.  327. 

(3)  For  an  impartial  statement  see  German  Culture,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  P. 
Paterson. 

(4)  Imperial  Germany,  p.  280.  “All  the  great  German  philosophers  and 
thinkers  lived  prior  to  the  German  unity,  and  under  the  rather  patriarchal 
system  of  small  States  which  had  not  yet  been  militarised  by  Prussia.”  Le 
Bon,  The  Psychology  of  the  Great  War,  p.  123. 
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I  Treitschke  has  it :  “  The  State  is  no  Academy  of  Arts.”  First 
I  things  come  first.  The  average  German  mind  is  more  concerned 
'  nitb  its  list  of  “  Thou  slialts  ”  and  ”  Thou  shalt  nots  ”  than  with 
!  freedom,  indejiendence,  or  mdividuality.  From  the  cradle  to 
I  the  grave  the  Teuton  lives  for  a  great  scheme ;  he  is  a  screw,  a 
i  nut,  or  a  bolt  in  the  machine  of  a  vast  State  efficiency.  Now 
i  efficiency  is  not  an  ideal  that  can  be  lightly  esteemed ;  indeed, 
other  European  nations  would  be  all  the  better  if  they  were  better 
5  organised.  State  organisation  avoids  waste  energy,  thus  obtaining 
I  the  maximum  of  a  nation’s  all-round  jx)ssibilities.  But  it  carries 
I  one  severe  penalty — it  is  the  death  of  spontaneity,  and  on  spon- 

Itaneity  depends  some  of  those  finer  mental  forces  which  are  not 
amenable  to  rule  and  organisation,  however  complete,  and  which 
give  birth  to  the  kind  of  thinking  that  is  distinctively  original.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Germany  hai  paid  the  penalty,  for 
the  worship  of  the  State  and  the  glorification  of  material  ideals 
are  responsible  for  her  comparative  lack  of  genius  since  the  new 
Kultur  came  into  being.  It  is  impossible  for  a  peojile  to  produce 
greatness  of  the  highest  order  if  the  chief  aims  of  such  a  people 
I  arise  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  themselves  due  to  the 
i  notion  that  they  are  called  of  God  to  subdue  every  other  nation¬ 
ality.  When  interests  are  so  self-centred  even  the  benefits  of  a 
perfect  organisation  become  questionable ;  mental  creativeness  is 
confined  to  the  work  of  discovery,  and  the  discovery  itself  is 
generally  something  that  will  further  the  policy  of  the  State  as 
the  supreme  end  of  all  endeavour.  No  patriot  ever  worked  harder 
for  the  glory  of  his  country  than  has  the  German  ;  but,  such  was 
i  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  that  a  great  work  of  art — a 
noble  statue  or  a  painting  of  wondrous  beauty — had  little  value 
when  contrasted  with  the  distinction  of  inventing  a  new  weapon 
of  war,  or  of  pushing  out  trade  competitors  in  a  new  sphere  of 
commerce.^ 

It  w'ill  be  urged  that  Germany  has  saved  her  soul  by  reason 
of  her  love  of  education.  This  is  a  mistake.  Germany  has  loved 
hiowlcdfjc,  and  betw^een  knowledge  and  education  there  is,  often 

(1)  Prof.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  says  of  German  scholarship  that  “it  is  learninf; 
divorced  from  its  social  purpose,  destitute  of  large  and  generous  ideas,  worse 
than  useless  as  a  guide  to  the  problems  of  national  life,  smothering  the 
humanities  in  cartloads  of  detail,  but  fatal  to  the  intellect.”  Democracy  and 
Stactio7i,  p.  83.  Was  Mr.  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  thinking  of  Germany 
when  he  wrote  as  follows; — “The  worst  fault  in  the  civilisation  by  which  we 
are  Buri'ounded  is  that  it  paralyses  the  intellect.  Our  obligatory  school  curricu¬ 
lum  and  the  pressure  on  all  ^ides  that  cramps  us  on  leaving  school,  forcing  us 
intQ  definite  paths,  acts  as  a  stencil  on  our  method  of  thought ;  the  Press  does 
the  rest ;  under  its  fateful  Gorgon-glance  every  feeble  attempt  at  independence 
is  nipped  in  the  bud.”  Immanuel  Kant,  Vol.  I.,  p.  22. 

(2)  Herr  Wedekind  said  that  the  42  cm.  howitzer  “is  the  finest  proof  of 
H  our  intellectual  superiority.” 
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enough,  a  vast  difference.^  When  German  professors  and  jour, 
nalists  were  defending  themselves  against  their  enemies  they 
laid  emphasis  on  their  superior  acquisitions  as  a  people.  Put 
British  knowledge  in  one  scale  and  German  knowledge  into  the 
other — what  is  the  result?  The  avoirdupois  is  on  the  Teutonic 
side.  In  the  circumstances  we  prefer  it  should  be  so,  inasmuch 
as  a  volume  of  knowledge  that  is  too  unwieldy  to  fulfil  its  func¬ 
tion  of  refinement  is  alien  to  our  susceptibilities.  Moreover,  this 
worship  of  Information  is  another  cause  of  the  German  lack  of 
originality ;  they  are  so  industriously  occupied  in  storage  that  the 
individual  mind  never  gets  its  chance.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
German  mind  has  been  “  organised  to  death.”  Even  Professor 
Ostwald  says  that  ”  had  Kelvin  or  Leibnitz  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  come  into  the  w'orld  in  Germany,  and  in  our  day,  their 
early  development  would  have  been  of  no  avail ;  they  would  have 
sat  on  school  benches  till  their  eighteenth  year — an  age  at  which 
they  had  gained  a  prominent  position  in  science.”^ 

And  another  Professor — Dr.  Emil  Fischer — in  lecturing  before 
the  German  Emperor  in  1912  on  fifteen  chemical  discoveries  of 
the  preceding  year,  admitted  that  whilst  one  was  due  to  America, 
one  to  France,  and  eight  and  a  half  to  Britain ,  only  four  and  a 
half  were  due  to  Germany.®  In  consonance  with  this  candid 
deliverance  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  as  to 
advances  in  surgery.  ”  In  capacity  for  original  thought,”  he 
says,  ”  the  German  mind  is  lacking.  The  brilliant  or  happy  in¬ 
spiration,  the  penetrating  insight,  the  new  vision,  are  things 
for  which  we  seek  almost  in  vain  in  all  German  scientific  litera¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  The  German  is  not  an  innovator,  but  a  renovator; 
not  an  explorer,  but  an  exploiter ;  not  a  creator,  but  a  collector.”* 
If  this  be  true,  and  it  appears  to  be  true,  then  we  can  only  be 
surprised  that  the  Teuton  has  so  often  bluffed  us  with  his  alleged 
attainments ;  and  if  to-day  the  hollowness  of  his  claims  to  intel¬ 
lectual  supremacy  are  beginning  to  be  manifest,  the  after-war 
period  must  see  a  soiTy  slump  in  Teuton  prestige. 


The  cardinal  error  of  the  German  psychological  method  lies 
in  the  attempt  to  isolate  Will  from  Thought  and  Feeling.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  Will.  Mind  can  manifest  itself  as  Will, 

(1)  “Culture,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  means  before  all  else  learning, 
erudition,  knowledge,  mental  equipment,  insight,  science ;  and  it  is  acquired  by 
study,  by  intellectual  activity,  by  scientific  training.”  De  Hovre,  German  and 
English  Education,  p.  46. 

(2)  Les  Grands  Hommes,  p.  249.  Translated  from  the  German. 

(3)  Hueffer’s  When  Blood  is  their  Argument,  pp.  167-8. 

(4)  British  Medical  Journal. 
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but  even  then  it  is  Will  and  Thought  and  Feeling,  although  not 
in  equal  degree.  Boutroux  is  of  opinion  that  Germany’s  mistake 
lay  in  abolishing  Feeling  and  in  making  the  standards  of  life 
dependent  on  Thought  and  Will.^  True — if  Thought  means  the 
creation  of  the  Idea  which  Will  must  realise.  In  any  case,  Will 
is  the  supreme  pow’er,  hence  the  doctrine  of  Macht  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Nietzsche  among  German  soldiers  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  literati  on  the  other.  Any  system  which  glorifies  one  mental 
process  at  the  expense  of  the  others  is  not  only  psychologically 
unsound ;  it  ends,  as  might  be  expected  in  ethical  conceptions  and 
concrete  deeds  that  merit  the  condemnation  of  the  world’s  moral 
sense.  For  the  majority  of  civilised  peoples,  following  humane 
instincts,  act  on  the  principle  that  the  human  mind  is  a  unity, 
and  that  the  rightness  of  a  Will  to  do  anything  depends  on  the 
rightness  of  the  Feeling  and  the  Thought  which  have  preceded 
it.  We  cannot  deny  that,  taking  into  account  the  doctrine  of 
Germany’s  call  to  set  up  a  State  of  God  to  dominate  the  world, 
there  is  a  certain  logical  consistency  in  this  w'orship  of  the  Will ; 
but  its  colossal  naivete,  its  childish  ignorance,  its  grim  humour 
and  its  sinister  import  for  the  rest  of  humanity,  are  the  factors 
i  by  which  we  must  judge  it. 

What  of  a  new  Germany?  Will  not  a  better  political  ideal,  a 

I  freer  existence  with  a  larger  scope  for  personal  initiative,  result 
in  a  more  striking  intellectual  life  ?  When  there  is  less  guidance 
from  the  overlords  and  more  opportunity  for  the  natural  self,  may 
we  not  expect  a  revival  of  the  older  German  love  of  Beauty  and 
Truth?  It  would  be  reasonable  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for 
Germany  has  a  deep  intellectual  life  that  could  be  potent  it 
properly  developed — not  by  a  system,  but  by  individual  freedom. 
.\nd  yet  there  are  purgings  to  be  gone  through  before  such  a  con- 
I  dition  is  possible.  It  may  take  years  to  change  the  sense  of  values 
— c.jf.,  the  emphasis  that  is  now  placed  on  knowing  will  have  to 
be  put  on  being.  The  soul  of  man  must  be  of  greater  concern 
than  the  State  which  exists  for  his  benefit.  When  these  values 
have  been  changed,  we  doubt  not  that  a  nobler  outburst  of  original 
thought  will  spring  up  in  the  German  States,  and  the  chief  agency 
will  be  recognised  as  the  Katharsis  of  the  Great  War. 

T.  Sharper  Knowlson. 

(1)  Philosophy  and  War,  pp.  82-5. 
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Some  Lessons  from  America. 


II. 


The  great  characteristics  of  American  education,  as  given  at  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  Universities,  are  two  :  prodigal  lavishness 
and  great  practical  efficiency.  These  two  characteristics  are  to 
be  found  also  in  the  education  which  the  American  Government 
supplies  to  its  mature  citizens. 

The  great  Government  departments  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
individual  States  composing  it  exist  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
administration  but  for  that  of  education  as  well.  The  greatest 
and  the  most  important  educational  centre  of  the  United  States 
is  situated  not  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  not  in  Chicago  or  in 
Philadelphia,  but  in  Washington,  the  Federal  capital.  In  1917 
Professor  Caullery,  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  French  exchange  professor, 
who  lectured  at  Harvard  in  1916,  published  a  little  book,  Les 
Universites  et  la  Vie  Scientifique  aux  Etats-Unis.  The  longest 
chapter  contained  in  it  describes  the  scientific  Government  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington.  In  that  chapter  we  read  : — 


“  The  Federal  Government  controls  only  a  small  portion  of  the  naiional 
life  because  of  the  sovereignty  possessed  by  the  individual  States.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  been  able  to  create  some  institutions  which  are  far  more 
important  than  similar  institutions  which  may  be  found  elsewhere.  Among 
these  the  scientific  departments  attached  to  the  different  branches  of  tie 
Administration  are  particularly  remarkable.  During  the  last  half-century 
the  practical  value  of  science  has  been  fully  realised  by  the  Americans, 
and  they  have  devoted  to  science  ever-increasing  amounts  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  .  ^  . 

“  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  has  become  an 
important  centre  of  ecience  through  the  growth  of  the  scientific  government 
departments.  The  United  States  possess  a  Washington  science  which  is 
often  compared  and  contrasted  with  college  science,  with  the  science  of 
the  universities.  .  .  .  The  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the 

Federal  Government  believes  in  the  practical  value  of  science,  and  that 
the  American  Government,  by  promoting  science  in  its  departments,  has 
undoubtedly  been  largely  instrumental  for  the  increase  in  the  productivs 
power  of  the  nation  and  for  the  disappearance  of  the  deadly  spirit  of  con-  j 
servatism  and  routine  from  economic  life.” 


As  an  adequate  account  of  the  scientific  departments  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  of  their  educational  activities  and  achievements  would  j 
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require  a  large  volume,  I  would  briefly  describe  oue  or  two  of 
these  departments  in  the  w'ords  of  the  most  authoritative  ex¬ 
ponents. 

Among  the  scientific  and  educational  departments  of  the  United 
States  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  largest,  and  it  is 
particularly  interesting  because  the  value  of  the  services  which 
it  has  rendered  is  undisputed  and  is  clear  to  all.  The  Americans 
are  an  intensely  practical  people.  Hence  the  practical  utility  of 
an  American  public  institution  may  be  gauged  to  some  extent 
by  the  amount  of  public  money  which  is  devoted  to  its  support. 
The  growth  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
importance,  in  activity,  and  in  general  esteem  may  therefore  be 
gauged  from  the  following  extraordinary  figures  : — 


Expenditure  of  the  United  States 

In  1842  . 

In  1850  . 

In  1860  . 

In  1870  . 

In  1880  . 

In  1890  . 

In  1900  . 

Ill  1910  . 

In  1916  . 


Department  of  Agricdltuke. 

$ 

.  1,000 

.  5,500 

.  40,000 

.  156,440 

.  199,500 

.  1,170,139 

.  3,625,851 

.  16,976,022 

.  28,031,540 


The  funds  voted  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  in- 
I  creased  nearly  two  hundred-fold  since  1870,  and  nearly  eight-fold 
since  1900. 

Large  and  small  are  terms  of  comparison.  The  importance  of 
the  amount  voted  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  two  boards  com¬ 
pare  financially  as  follows  ; — 

Money  voted  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1916, 
$28,031,540  =  £5,606 ,308. 

Money  voted  for  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  1916,  £341,648. 

Salaries  paid  by  United  States  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1916,  $10,436,792  = 
£2,087,358. 

Salaries  paid  by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  1916,  £146,118. 

The  United  States  Board  of  Agriculture  spent  in  1916  fourteen 
times  as  much  in  salaries  as  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
spent  altogether  sixteen  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  British  institution. 

In  1903,  when  the  American  Department  of  Agriculture  w^as 
still  comparatively  small  and  unimportant,  when  it  spent  only 
about  ^1, 000,000  per  year,  or  less  than  one-fifth  as  much  as  it 
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is  spending  now,  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  visited  the 
United  States.  Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  E.R.S.,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chemist,  accompanied  it  and  he  reported  after  his 
return  : — 

Science  in  the  Service  oe  the  State. 

“  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  American  organising  ability  are  to  be 
met  with  at  Washington.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  anywhere 
to  compare  with  the  way  in  which  science  is  being  utilised  in  the  service 
of  the  State  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  located  ia 
the  capital.  .  .  , 

“  The  Department  now  compritses  the  following  branches  : — 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Weather  Bureau. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Bureau  of  Forestry. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Bureau  of  Soils. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Division  of  Entomology. 

Division  of  Biological  Survey. 

Division  of  Accounts  -  and  Disbursements. 

Division  of  Publications. 

Office  of  Experimental  Stations. 

Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries. 

Library. 

“  .  .  .  On  July  1st,  1902,  the  stafi  numbered  3,789,  of  whom  1,209 
were  executive  officers,  clerks,  and  meseengers,  2,081  scientific  investigators, 
and  499  labourers. 

“  The  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  is  not  merely  an  office, 
it  is  also  a  busy  hive  of  research.  A  large  number  of  laboratories  are 
attached  to  it,  in  which  investigations  are  being  carried  on,  bearing  in 
one  way  or  another  on  problems  in  agriculture.  Much  research  work  ia 
also  done  in  the  State  experiment  stations;  in  the  main,  however,  these 
serve  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  farmers  the  importance  of  science  to 
agriculture  by  demonstrating  the  value  of  methods  of  cultivation,  manures, 
etc.  There  is  no  question  that  the  research  work  done  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the  experiment  stations  is  of  the 
very  greatest  value,  and  is  contributing  most  materially  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  industry.  To  take  only  one  illustration  :  whereas  in 
1884  the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  sugar  beet  was  only  about  800  tons, 
the  beet  crop  of  the  past  year  is  estimated  to  yield  400,000  tons;  the  amount 
of  sugar  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  sugar  cane  being  only  about 
300,000  tons.  This  extraordinary  increase,  I  believe,  is  due  practically 
entirely  to  the  influence  exercised  from  Washington.  A  map  showing  the 
regions  in  which  the  temperature  conditions  were  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  sugar  beet  was  first  prepared  by  Dr.  Wiley,  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  Seed  was  then  issued  to  farmers  in  various  districts,  together 
with  directions  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  produce  was  subse¬ 
quently  examined  for  sugar.  In  this  way  it  was  determined  where  the  beet 
could  be  grown  successfully.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  crop  were  also  made  clear  to  the  farmers.  An  industry  of 
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•fpfct  importancp,  has  in  this  way  been  gradually  brought  into  existence; 
nt  the  same  time  farming  practice  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  land  has 
increased  considerably  in  value  owing  to  its  having  received  proper  treatment. 

•'The  Department  ie  undoubtedly  exercising  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  the  education  of  farmers  by  distributing  literature  among  them  and 
by  encouraging  and  helping  them  in  every  possible  way;  indeed,  it  is 
certain  that  by  one  means  or  another  the  American  farmer  is  gradually 
being  led  to  see  that  science  is  indispensable  to  agriculture.  .  .  . 

"  One  branch  of  work  initiated  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  at 
Washington  of  extreme  importance,  to  which  reference  should  also  be 
made,  is  that  relating  to  the  nutrition  of  man,  which  has  been  carried  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  States  under  the  supervision  of  my  friend.  Professor 
Atwater — a  fellow-student  with  me  in  Germany  in  years  gone  by — who 
initiated  the  inquiry  in  1877.  The  scope  and  results  of  the  investigation 
are  described  in  the.  report  of  the  Director  of  Experiment  Stations  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1901.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  valu¬ 
able  part  of  this  work  has  been  that  done  during  recent  years  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletowm,  Conn.,  where  a  large  respiration  chamber 
has  been  erected  and  brought  to  a  remarkable  state  of  perfection  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Atwater  and  Benedict.  The  installation  is  a  very  costly  one.  It 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  within  this  chamber  for  days  or  even  weeks, 
and  for  account  to  be  kept  during  the  whole  time  not  only  of  the  products 
nf  respiration,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  and  the  oxygen 
consumed,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  equal  to  that  with  which  ordinary 
analyses  are  carried  out  in  a  laboratory.  No  better  illustration  can  be  given 
of  the  amount  of  thought  and  care  which  is  now  being  devoted  to  investiga¬ 
tions  of  practical  importance  in  the  United  States.  I  went  specially  to 
Middletomi  to  examine  the  apparatus,  and  was  gratified  beyond  measure. 
To  see  it  alone  was  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  America.  The  investigations 
which  can  be  carried  out  with  such  a  chamber  are  of  far-reaching  import- 
snce.  and  touch  very  closely  on  the  domain  of  household  economics.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  on  this  aide  should  be  able  to  do  similar  work. 

“  The  Geological  .Survey  is  also  a  well-organised  department  in  Wash- 
ington.  The  wealth  of  material  at  the  disposal  of  American  geologists 
is  citraordinary.  If  opportunity  beget  supply,  we  may  look  to  America 
as  the  breeding-ground  of  geologists  in  the  future.  Besides  field  work  and 
the  attendant  office  work,  the  Department  now  carries  on  scientific  research 
work  on  geological  problems.  It  has  a  well-equipped  Chemical  Department, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Professor  Clarke,  who  a  few  months  ago  delivered 
in  Manchester  the  lecture  commemorative  of  the  centenary  of  Dalton’s 
atomic  theory.  Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  this  department, 
which  is  now  quite  the  seat  of  authority  in  mineral  analysis.  Dr.  Hillebrand , 
the  senior  member  of  Professor  Clarke’s  staff,  being  probably  the  most, 
accomplished  and  experienced  analyst  of  the  day. 

"Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Bureau  of  Standards  has  recently 
been  established  at  Washington  to  do  work  on  the  lines  of  that  done  by 
our  Standards  Department,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  National  Physical 
laboratory,  but  with  a  wider  outlook  than  any  of  these,  and  well  provided 
with  funds. 

"  When  we  consider  how  unco-ordinated  our  efforts  are,  how  little  public 
•Ppreciation  exists  of  the  value  of  science  to  the  community,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  envious  of  what  is  going  on  in  Washington.  It  would  well 
fepay  us  to  inquire  very  fully  into  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  willingness  in  America  to  listen  to  counsel  which  here  passes 
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altogether  unheeded.  Something  must  be  done  to  create  a  public  belief 
in  the  value  of  knowledge,  which  will  lead  us  to  co*-ordinate  our  scattered 
efforts.  So  long  as  our  outlook  is  merely  insular,  the  future  may  appear 
to  afford  little  promise;  but  if  we  consider  the  possibilities  the  Empire 
affords,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  outlook  should  not  be  as  hopeful  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  resources  at  our  disposal,  the  agricultural 
possibilities  within  the  Empire,  may  well  be  regarded  as  boundless;  but 
we  need  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  take  concerted 
measures  to  exploit  them.  To  this  end  it  is  all-important  to  constitute 
effective  central  organisations  in  this  country  similar  to  those  which  exist 
in  the  United  States.” 

In  1902,  when  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
spent  only  about  .£1,000,000  per  year,  it  had  a  staff  of  nearly 
4,000  of  whom  more  than  2,000  were  scientific  investigators.  Since 
then  the  staff  has  been  more  than  quadrupled.  The  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  commands  now  a  veritable  army  of 
experts. 

A  University  has  a  two-fold  purpose  :  research  and  tuition. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  acts  like  a  gigantic 
University.  It  carries  out  research  by  thousands  of  experts  of 
its  own.  In  addition,  research  is  carried  on  independently  by 
thousands  of  experts  employed  by  the  richly-endowed  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  belonging  to  the  individual  States.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  and  of  the  experiments  made  by 
private  societies  and  individuals  are  collected,  sifted,  and  classi¬ 
fied  at  Washington  and  are  then  communicated  to  the  agricul¬ 
turists  by  means  of  pamphlets,  books,  etc.  As  adjectives  do  not 
suffice  to  describe  the  colossal  literary  activity,  the  teaching 
activity,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  would 
endeavour  to  describe  it  by  means  of  figures.  Mr.  J.  A.  Arnold, 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications,  in  his  Report  for 
1910  stated  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  1,983  publications  which  together 
contained  42,503  pages.  The  number  of  pages  published  in  that 
single  year  by  the  American  Agricultural  authorities  was  twice 
as  great  as  the  number  of  pages  contained  in  the  Encyclopa:dk 
Britannica.  The  entire  literature  published  in  1910  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  came  to  25,190,469  copies  of  which  4,424,300  were 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  4,034,000  by  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  1,703,225  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  etc.  Commenting  upon  this  incredible  and  almost 
unimaginable  output  Mr.  Arnold  stated  : — 

“No  other  Government  publishes  as  many  public  documents  as  the 
United  States,  and  no  other  executive  department  of  the  Government 
issues  as  many  publications  ae  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the 
function  of  this  Department  to  acquire  and  disseminate  useful  information 
in  regard  to  agriculture.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  population  of  the 
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country,  and  the  consequent  increasing  demand  for  publications,  it  became 
apparent  many  yeare  ago  that  the  Department  could  probably  never  secure 
an  appropriation  sufficient  for  printing  enough  documents  to  supply  the 
demand.  Congress  has,  however,  provided  a  solution  of  the  problem  by 
authorising  the  sale  of  Government  publications  at  a  nominal  price.  Under 
the  operation  of  a  provision  of  the  law  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
can  reprint  and  sell  any  publication,  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it, 
without  any  expense  to  this  Department.  Consequently,  by  paying  the 
price  affixed  by  law,  applicants  are  able  to  secure  documents  which  can 
no  longer  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  and  which  would  not  other- 
wise  be  available,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Department’s  fund  for 
printing  additional  copies.” 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  teaches  not  only 
by  means  of  its  publications — it  might  fitly  be  described  as  the 
greatest  correspondence  school  in  the  world — but  also  by  lec¬ 
turing,  as  does  every  University.  However,  while  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  the  students  have  to  come  to  the  lecturers,  the  lecturers 
and  demonstrators  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  go  to  the 
agriculturists. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  found  it  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  improve  cultivation  among  the  backward  and 
largely  illiterate  negroes  in  the  South.  Therefore  it  resolved 
to  reform  their  methods  by  “  agents  in  the  field,”  and  as  negroes 
are  often  extremely  suspicious  of  white  men  when  they  come 
offering  them  advice  gratuitously,  many  coloured  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  are  especially  trained  for  the  purpose.  In  his 
Report  for  1910  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  with  regard 
to  the  activity  of  his  Department  in  the  South  : — 

“  From  1904  to  1909  there  was  an  increase  from  1  to  362  agents  in 
the  field.  The  number  has  now  reached  450,  and  the  demand  for  more  is 
urgent.  More  than  75,000  farmers  are  receiving  direct  instruction  on  their 
farms.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  only  way  to  reach  some 
farmers  and  to  get  them  to  follow  better  methods  of  farming  is  through 
their  boys.  Where  a  farmer’s  boy  has  been  enlisted  in  a  com  club  and  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  father’s  farm  an  acre  of  corn  yielding  from  50  to  200  bushels 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  30  cents  a  bushel,  the  farmer  is  no  longer 
sceptical  about  improved  farm  methods. 

“  In  1909  there  were  10,543  boys  enrolled  in  these  clubs.  In  1910  the 
number  has  increased  to  46,225.  This  feature  of  the  work  has  aroused 
unbounded  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  turned  attention  toward  the  farm. 
Public-spirited  citizens  in  the  various  Southern  States  have  contributed 
$40,000  for  prizes  for  these  boys.  Prize-winners  in  four  States  were  given 
trips  to  Washington  and  awarded  diplomas  of  merit.  This  year  such  trips 
are  offered  from  every  Southern  State  through  bankers’  associations,  boards 
of  trade,  educational  associations,  private  citizens,  and  State  fairs.  Governors 
and  superintendents  of  public  instruction  will  give  diplomas  similar  to 
those  earned  last  year  to  all  boys  who  make  excellent  records. 

"  When  a  boy  makes  a  thorough  study  of  com  it  is  easier  to  succeed 
with  other  crops.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the  boll-weevil  parishes  of  Louisiana 
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have  not  only  broken  the  records  in  com-prodnction  there,  hut  have  achieyed 
the  same  extraordinary  results  with  cotton,  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  crops, 

“  Marked  changes  in  general  farm  methods  and  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  people  do  not  take  place  in  a  eingle  year.  The  few  demonstrations 
m  each  neighbourhood  the  first  year  attract  attention  and  dispel  doubt; 
the  second  year  brings  increasing  success;  and  the  third  year  usually  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  changed  methods,  though  time 
is  required  to  make  the  adoption  universal  and  thorough  in  a  community.” 

Consecutive  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have  conimeiited  on  the 
practical  utility  of  their  Department  with  justifiable  pride.  For 
instance,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  in  his  Eeport  of 
1906 

“  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  had  results 
which  are  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  yet  the 
Department  feels  that  it  has  barely  crossed  the  threshold  of  its  mission 
of  discovery  and  education.  Co-operating  to  the  same  ende  are  sixty  expert, 
ment  stations  in  fifty-one  States  and  territories,  the  sixty-three  agricultural 
colleges,  thousands  of  farmers’  institute  meetings  yearly,  many  excellent 
agriculture  periodical  publications,  and  new  instructive  books.  Then  there 
is  a  new  line  of  work,  which  is  so  productive  of  results  that  it  is  constantly 
extending,  and  that  is  the  demonstation  farm,  the  encouragement  of  indi. 
vidual  farmers  to  change  their  agriculture  so  as  to  multiply  their  yield 
and  their  profits,  and  thus  afford  object-lessons  to  other  farmers.  Thus 
it  appears  that  forces  are  now  at  work  which  will  very  considerably  increase 
the  production  of  the  farms  within  a  generation,  and  which  promise  to 
continue  that  increase  indefinitely.” 

The  sterling  worth  of  the  educational  work  done  hy  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  gratefully  recognised 
hy  America’s  ablest  statesmen.  For  instance,  President  lioose- 
velt  stated  at  Sioux  Falls  on  April  6th,  1903  : — 

“  The  Department  of  Agriculture  devotes  its  whole  energy  to  working 
for  the  welfare  of  farmers  and  stock-growers.  In  every  section  of  our 
country  it  aids  them  in  their  constantly  increasing  search  for  a  better 
agricultural  education.  It  helps  not  only  them,  but  all  the  nation,  in  seeing 
that  our  exports  of  meat  have  clean  bills  of  health,  and  that  there  is  rigid 
inspection  of  all  meats  that  enter  into  inter-State  commerce.  Thirty, 
eight  million  carcases  w’ere  inspected  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Our  stock- 
growers  sell  forty -five  million  dollars’  worth  of  liveetock  annually,  and  these 
animals  must  be  kept  healthy,  or  else  our  people  will  lose  their  trade. 
Our  export  of  plant  products  to  foreign  countries  amounts  to  over  six 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  its  w'ork  to  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  devotes  more  care.  Thus  the  Department 
has  been  successfully  introducing  a  macaroni  wheat  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Volga,  which  grows  successfully  in  10  in.  of  rainfall,  and  by  this 
means  wheat-growrtng  has  been  successfully  extended  westward  into  the 
semi-arid  region.  Two  million  bushels  of  thie  wheat  were  grown  last  year, 
and,  being  suited  to  dry  conditions,  it  can  be  used  for  forage  as  well  as 
for  food  for  man. 

”  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  helping  our  fruit-men  to  estab¬ 
lish  markets  abroad  by  studying  methods  of  fruit  preservation  through 
refrigeration  and  through  methods  of  handling  and  packing.  On  the  Gulf 
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coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
rice  suitable  to  the  region  was  imported  from  the  Orient,  and  the  rice 
crop  is  now  practically  equal  to  our  needs  in  this  country,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  it  supplied  but  one-fourth  of  them.  The  most  important  of  our 
farm  products  is  the  grass  crop;  and  to  show  what  has  been  done  with 
crassee  I  need  only  allude  to  the  striking  change  made  in  the  entire  West 
by  the  extended  use  of  alfalfa. 

“  Moreover,  the  Department  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  deforestation  of  the  country.  Where  there  arc  forests  we  seek  to  pre¬ 
serve  them;  and  on  the  once  treeless  plains  and  the  prairies  we  are  doing 
our  beet  to  foster  the  habit  of  tree^planting  among  our  people.  In  my  own 
lifetime  1  have  seen  wonderful  changes  brought  about  by  this  tree-planting 
here  in  your  own  State  and  in  the  States  immediately  around  it.” 

On  December  3rd,  1901,  President  Eoosevelt  stated  in  his  “  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress”  : — 

"  The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  steadily 
broadened  its  work  on  economic  lines,  and  has  accomplished  results  of  real 
value  in  upbuilding  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  It  has  gone  into  new  fields 
until  it  is  now  in  touch  with  all  sections  of  our  country  and  with  two 
of  the  island  groups  that  have  lately  come  under  our  jurisdiction,  whose 
people  must  look  to  agriculture  as  a  livelihood.  It  is  searching  the  world 
for  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  and  vegetables  specially  fitted  for  introduction 
into  localities  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  where  they  may  add 
materially  to  our  resources.  By  scientific  attention  to  soil  survey  and  pos¬ 
sible  new  crops,  to  breeding  of  new  varieties  of  plants,  to  experimental 
shipments,  to  animal  industry,  and  applied  chemistry,  very  practical  aid 
has  been  given  our  farming  and  stock-growing  interests.  The  products  of 
the  farm  have  taken  an  unprecedented  place  in  our  export  trade  during 
the  year  that  has  just  closed.” 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  of  1902  reported  : — 

"  Agriculture  has  derived  more  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  its  administrative  work  tEan  from  any 
of  our  Federal  legislation.  The  annual  injury  to  fruit  and  grain  from 
the  ravages  of  insects  would  probably  be  double  what  it  is  now  but  for 
the  work  of  the  Department.  The  distribution  of  weather  forecasts  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  in  aiding  farmers  to  give  timely  care  to  crops. 
Its  experiments  improving  the  adaptation  of  crops  to  climates  and  soils 
have  developed  agriculture  into  a  science,  and  thus  alike  benefited  the 
industry  and  the  country  in  general.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  large  volume  with  similar  pronounce¬ 
ments  made  by  the  most  eminent  American  statesmen  and  the 
leading  agriculturists. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  many 
years,  through  its  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  made  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gations  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food  and  to  the  effect  of 
the  various  preservatives  used  upon  the  human  system.  These 
investigations  are  carried  on  not  only  by  chemical  analysis  made 
in  the  laboratory  but  also  by  practical  exi>eriment8  made  upon 
men.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  its  employment  a 
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number  of  selected  young  men,  mostly  chemical  enthusiuats,  called 
“  The  Poison  Squad,”  who  submit  themselves  cheerfully  to 
lengthy  and  dangerous  tests,  including  the  taking  of  adulterated 
foods  and  preservatives,  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  of  the 
human  race. 

Other  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the 
Governments  of  the  individual  States  resemble  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  their  energetic  and  useful  activities. 
The  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  have 
been  vastly  benefited  by  the  scientific  branches  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labour,  by  the  excellent  Patent  Office,  which 
Great  Britain  might  copy  with  advantage,  and  by  the  ablv 
directed  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  efficiency  of  the  American 
Railways  has  been  vastly  increased  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  has  abolished  the  unfair  discriminations  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  favour  of  large  shippers  and  of  certain 
localities.  That  Commission  has  brought  about  uniformity  in 
railway  equipment,  uniformity  and  lucidity  of  railwmy  accounting, 
the  introduction  of  an  excellent  automatic  signalling  system,  of 
automatic  couplers  on  the  railways,  etc.,  and  its  utility  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged  even  by  the  railways  themselves.  The 
funds  voted  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $242,914  in  1900  to  $5,016,136  in  1916.  The  inves¬ 
tigations  and  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  invaluable 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  mining.  All  these  scientific  services 
are  lavishly  endowed  with  funds.  Altogether  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spends  on  the  principally  scientific  services  about  ^10,000, 000 
per  year. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the 
single  States  try  to  educate  the  grown-up  in  the  best  and  most 
scientific  methods  of  business  not  only  by  tuition  but  also  by 
example.  Most  of  the  great  Government  departments  are  run 
like  large,  well-organised  businesses.  They  are  models  of  admin¬ 
istrative  efficiency.  The  American  Government  offices  are  staffed 
not  with  dull,  bureaucratic  automatons,  not  with  human  derelicts 
and  petrifacts,  but  with  keen,  open-minded,  and  striving  business 
men.  While  the  productive  Government  undertakings  of  Europe 
are  as  a  rule  models  of  waste  and  of  bureaucratic  incompetence, 
many  of  the  American  Government  undertakings  are  executed 
with  extraordinary  ability,  rapidity,  and  efficiency  at  surprisingly 
low  cost.  The  Panama  Canal,  many  of  the  great  irrigation  works 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  the  regulation  of  river  courses,  etc., 
have  been  executed  by  the  Federal  Governments  through  the 
army  engineers  with  such  ability  and  at  so  low  a  cost  as  to  be  a 
model  to  private  engineers  and  contractors.  The  Government 
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Printing  Works  at  Washington  are  probably  the  largest  and  the 
most  efficient  printers  in  the  world,  etc. 

The  wealth  of  nations  depends  obviously  less  on  the  possession 
of  great  natural  resources  as  on  the  ability  and  activity  of  the 
men  who  exploit  them.  While  a  good  general  and  classical 
education,  given  on  traditional  lines,  produces  men  of  culture 
who  may  be  delightful  talkers  and  companions,  but  who  may 
possess  no  particular  qualification  for  assisting  or  directing  the 
production  of  wealth,  a  good  practical  and  scientific  education, 
given  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  people,  is  a  most  pow'erful 
instrument  for  achieving  national  economic  success.  In  a  world 
in  which  scientific  production,  scientific  transport,  and  scientific 
commerce  have  become  general,  success  falls  naturally  to  trained 
scientific  ability.  The  rapid  and  vast  industrial  progress  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Germany  is  largely  due  to  the  general  appre¬ 
ciation  and  the  energetic  promotion  of  education,  while  England’s 
industrial  backwardness  is  largely  due  to  indifference  to  education 
on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  men.  .After  all,  rough  unskilled 
workers  can  only  do  rough  and  unskilled  work.  We  read  in  the 
Report  on  Technical  Education,  published  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labour  in  1902  : — 

"  To  determine  the  progress  of  trade  education  in  Europe  during  the 
last  two  or  three  decades  one  turns  to  Germany  rather  than  to  any  other 
country,  because  of  the  great  impetus  that  trade  education  has  there 
received,  and  because  its  development  has  corresponded  with  a  most 
remarkable  advance  of  pure  ecientific  knowledge  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
industry  on  the  other.  It  is  inevitable  that  some  causal  connection  should 
be  seen  between  these  two  conditions.  .  .  . 

“  All  English  teachers  deplore  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  education 
among  all  classes.  ...  A  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  technical 
education  is  the  indifference  of  employers.  .  .  .  Another  very  serious 

obstacle — in  fact,  the  most  serious  of  all — is  the  poor  general  education 
of  the  English  workman.  Nearly  all  of  the  artisan  class  leave  school 
at  twelve  or  thirteen,  and,  after  earning  small  amounts  in  doing  odd  jobs 
about  the  streets  or  in  factories,  settle  down  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  as  general 
labourers  or  factory  operatives  or  enter  upon  the  learning  of  a  trade.  When 
they  go  to  the  evening  technical  classes  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  they  have 
forgotten  much  of  what  they  knew  upon  leaving  the  elementary  school.” 

In  winter  1903  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  a  retired  merchant, 
sent  to  the  United  States  at  his  own  expense  a  commission  of 
experts  who  w'ere  asked  to  study  and  to  compare  the  British  and 
American  educational  systems  and  to  express  their  opinion  in 
writing.  Mr.  Mosely  himself  reported  : — 

“  One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  all  through  the  United  States  was 
the  large  amount  of  money  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  the  buildings 
being  magnificent  and  the  equipment  lavish.  The  teachers  seemed  fired 
with  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  a  thirst  for  knowledge  shown  by  pupils  of 
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all  ages  which  is  largely  lacking  in  our  own  country.  In  coutxast  to  our 
education,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  ‘  classical,’  I  found  that  in 
America  it  is  the  ‘  practical  ’  subjects  which  are  principally  taught,  and 
technical  classes  and  schools  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  There  are  also 
excellent  opportunities  for  those  going  into  the  professions  to  take  up 
classical  subjects ;  but  with  the  ordinary  ‘  everyday  ’  boy,  who  has  to 
fight  his  way  in  the  world,  the  bulk  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical 
subjects  likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  after-life.  American  bojs 
remain  at  school  much  longer  than  is  the  case  here,  often,  in  addition,  pass- 
ing  through  to  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  at  little  or  no  expense 
to  their  parents  or  themselves.  .  .  . 

“  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  average  American  boj 
when  he  leaves  school  is  infinitely  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and 
struggle  in  life  than  the  English  boy,  and  in  consecfuence  there  are  in  the 
Ignited  States  a  smaller  proportion  of  ‘  failures,’  and  fewer  who  slide  down- 
lull  and  eventually  join  the  paui)er,  criminal,  or  ‘  submerged  tenth  ’  class. 
'The  aim  of  education  in  America  is  to  make  every  boy  fit  for  some  definite 
calling  in  life,  and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  nearly  every 
lad,  if  properly  trained,  is  fit  for  something.  .  .  . 

“  Another  point  that  struck  me  was  the  intense  belief  of  the  Americans 
in  the  education  of  the  masses.  They  feel  that  their  country  cannot  pro¬ 
gress  and  prosper  without  it.  .  .  .  Further,  from  a  purely  business 

point  of  view,  Americans  see  in  the  money  spent  on  education  a  magnifi. 
cent  investment  for  their  country.  .  .  . 

"  Again,  whilst  Britieh  rich  men  spend  large  sums  upon  sport  of  various 
kinds,  it  appears  to  be  the  hobby  of  moneyed  Americans  to  devote  enor- 
mous  amounts  of  money  to  the  endowment  and  equipment  of  various 
educational  institutions.  They  pass  their  livee  in  strenuous  work,  and  their 
labours  in  building  up  industries  and  developing  territory  are  of  infinite 
value  to  their  people,  recalling  what  was  the  ideal  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes, 
viz.,  that  the  truest  philanthropy  consists  in  creating  industries  and  fields 
of  industry  to  occupy  the  masses  and  afiord  them  remunerative  employ, 
ment.  .  .  . 

“  Personally,  I  credit  the  American  nation  vvith  an  intense  ambition  not 
only  to  raise  themselves  individually,  but  also  to  use  their  efforts  for  the 
raising  of  their  fellows  and  for  the  furtherance  of  civilisation.  I  have  heard 
it  urged  that  in  America  there  is  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  money.  I  beg 
to  differ.  The  contention  may  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  true,  but 
if  the  matter  be  probed  a  little  deeper  it  will  be  found  that  in  reality  the 
aristocracy  of  money  is  an  aristocracy  of  brains.” 

Mr.  E.  W.  Black,  Mayor  of  Nottingham  and  Chairman  of  the 
Nottingham  Education  Committee,  reported  : — 

”  The  great  facts  remaining  with  me  as  the  result  of  my  educational 
investigations  in  America  are  : — 

‘‘  (1)  That  public  opinion  is  much  more  strongly  in  favour  of  education 
than  in  this  country; 

“  (2)  That  the  scholars  in  America  take  a  keener  interest  in  their  studies 
than  is  generally  apparent  here;  and 

”  (3)  That  the  teaching  given  in  the  elementary  schools  produces  a 
mental  alertness  and  readiness  of  mind  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  secured 
in  this  country. 

“The  people  of  America  believe  in  education,  and  they  are  witling  to 
pay  for  it.  They  regard  it  as  an  investment  of  their  money  on  which 
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they  get  a  good  return.  The  people  of  England  are  only  half-persuaded 
of  the  value  of  education,  and  there  are  still  many  who  regard  even  the 
present  expenditure  ae  extravagant.  .  .  . 

“  In  England  the  great  majority  of  the  children  leave  school  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment;  they  go  out  to  work  to  help  to  increase  the 
family  income.  In  America  the  children  stay  longer  at  school,  and  one 
of  the  leading  educational  experts  in  America  said  to  me  :  ‘We  find  that 
there  i«  a  direct  ratio  between  the  number  of  years  spent  in  school  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  scholars  in  dollars  and  cents.’  ” 

Professor  Papillon  stated  :  — 

“  To  sum  up  :  What  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  a  short  and  imperfect 
survey  of  a  wide  field  is,  first  of  all,  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
towards  public  education  as  a  prime  necessity  of  national  life,  for  which 
hardly  any  expenditure  can  be  too  great;  and,  next,  its  eminently  practical 
and  popular  character.  .  .  . 

"  The  educational  systems  of  America  have  the  merits  and  defects  of 
much  else  in  that  great,  but  as  yet  unfinished,  country.  They  are  full  of 
life  and  energy;  freely,  not  to  say  rashly,  experimental;  innovating,  renew¬ 
ing,  abandoning,  sacrificing,  now  one  point,  now  another,  whether  of  fdea« 
or  practice,  in  the  effort  at  growth  and  development.  They  are  less 
systematically  and  scientifically  thought  out  beforehand  than  the  more 
symmetrical  systems  of  Continental  Europe,  but  they  are,  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason,  more  suggestive  to  ourselves,  to  a  free  people  feeling  its  way 
along  the  same  road.” 

Councillor  John  Whitburn,  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Education 
Committee,  reported  : — 

“  I  spent  some  days  with  125  officers  of  the  Cash  Register  Works, 
and  found  that  every  one  had  received  a  good  education  of  some  sort.  I 
was  assured  by  the  chief  of  the  Inventions  Department  of  that  concern 
that  ‘  the  best  and  most  of  their  inventions  and  improvements  of  machinery 
were  brought  about  by  those  who  were  best  educated  and  who  were 
able  to  embody  their  ideas  in  a  creditable  drawing.’  This  is  the  sort  of 
testimony  one  meets  with  on  every  hand.  In  the  United  States  more  than 
in  any  other  country  one  finds  that  the  business  man  is  also  an  educator, 
and  that  the  educator  is  a  business  man  also.  .  .  . 

“The  American  business  man  is  more  often  an  educationist  than  an 
active  politician.  Nearly  every  large  industrial  concern  has  some  sort  of 
educational  centre,  or  department,  into  w'hich  is  directed  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  personal  energy.  The  money  spent  on  public  educa¬ 
tion  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  effort  of  the  nation  to  raise  itself 
to  a  higher  intellectual  level.  .  .  . 

“  As  the  reeult  of  his  superior  education,  the  American  workman  requires 
leas  supervision  and  direction  than  is  customary  in  this  country.  ...  So 
eager  are  the  American  workmen  to  acquire  a  technical  knowledge  of  their 
trades  that  the  authorities  of  the  Pratt  Institute  informed  us  that  they 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  refuse  one-half  of  those  who  applied  for 
admission  to  their  classes  for  engineering  drawing.  This  great  institution 
employs  no  fewer  than  115  teachers. 

“  American  industrial  progress  is  due  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
determination  shown  by  the  American  working  classes  to  equip  themselves 
in  the  most  thorough-going  fashion.  Hundreds  of  emplovers  testify  to  the 
faet  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  and  an 
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increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  output  as  the  result  of  technical  education.  1 
.  .  .  Mr.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  informed  me  ! 
that  the  trade  and.  manual  training  schools  are  indispensable,  whilst  the  I 
technical  schools  have  made  the  country  great.  ...  |  r 

“  On  every  hand  I  saw  the  evidence  of  a  scientific  and  technical  training 
in  industrial  operations.  At  the  National  Cash  Register  Works  I  saw 
machines  in  operation  which  take  103  separate  cutting  and  boring  tools  and 
I  was  assured  that  these  machines  were  all  evolved  by  their  own  employees.  1 

.  .  .  There  is  urgent  need  for  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  I 

about  the  future  of  the  British  industries  to  give  the  most  earnest  con- 
sideration  to  the  question  of  the  practical  education  of  our  artisan  class.  ...  ' 

“  I  spent  the  last  three  -weeks  of  my  time  in  the  United  States  in  visit- 
ing  a  large  number  of  industrial  concerns  and  in  studying  the  conditions 
under  which  the  working  people  of  the  country  live  and  labour.  I  formed 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  American  -workers  of  both  sexes.  The  men  are 
alert,  highly  intelligent,  sober,  and  self-respecting  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  American  workman  is  invariably  courteous  and  accommodating;  in  g 
word,  a  gentleman.  With  respect  to  the  women  who  work  for  a  living,  I 
have  been  delighted  to  observe  the  evidence  of  a  superior  culture  of  the 
intellect  and  character.  .  .  .  The  far-seeing  American  employer  recog- 

nises  that  there  is  a  substantial  economic  value  behind  every  reform  which 
contributes  to  the  intellectvial  vigour  and  the  personal  comfort  and  happi- 
ness  of  every  employee.” 

The  English  educational  system  is  grossly  inefficient.  It  does 
not  adequately  prepare  the  people  for  the  struggle  of  life.  It 
creates  inefficient  leaders  and  an  equally  inefficient  rank  and  file. 
Professor  Huxley  wrote,  many  years  ago  :  “  We  study  in  these 
days  not  to  know  but  to  pass,  the  consequence  being  that  we  pass 
and  don’t  know.”  That  is  unfortunately  still  true.  British 
education  is  largely  a  sham  which  creates  sham  experts  and  sham 
leaders. 

The  United  States  owe  their  vast  wealth  not  merely  to  the 
great  extent  of  their  territory  and  of  the  natural  resources  con¬ 
tained  in  it  but  also,  and  particularly,  to  the  energy  and  ability 
with  which  the  resources  of  nature  have  been  exploited  by  the 
people.  The  energy  and  ability  of  the  American  people  are  very 
largely  due  to  the  practical  and  thorough  education  and  training 
which  they  have  received.  Their  abilities  are  rather  acquired 
than  inborn.  America’s  economic  success  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Choate,  “  education  is  the 
chief  industry  of  the  nation.”  The  territory  and  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire  are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  Empire  may  therefore  far  exceed  the  United 
States  in  white  inhabitants,  in  agriculture,  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  in  wealth  and  in  power  if  the  British  people  are 
willing  to  learn  from  America’s  example.  I 
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How  stands  the  project  of  the  League  of  Nations?  Does  it  go 
forward  or  is  it  simply  marking  time?  Since  I  wrote  on  this 
subject  in  the  July  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  two 
important  discussions  have  taken  place  in  the  British  Parliament. 

On  June  26th  the  long-adjourned  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Lord  Parmoor’s  motion  was  resumed,  and  Lord  Curzon  made 
a  carefully  worded  declaration  of  policy.  On  August  1st  the 
House  of  Commons  discussed  the  project  for  the  first  time,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  spoke  favourably  and  hope¬ 
fully.  The  Foreign  Secretary  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  preach 
the  doctrine  “  vehemently,”  and  there  are  not  many  themes 
which  can  move  Mr.  Balfour  to  vehemence.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
was  of  opinion  that  ”  a  workable  plan  for  establishing  this  safe¬ 
guard  against  war  in  the  future  could  be  found,”  and  it  was  the 
same  IMinister  who  declared  on  another  occasion  that  he  could  not 
remain  for  an  hour  in  any  Administration  which  was  not  pledged 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  When  Lord  Curzon  was  asked  to 
say  definitely  whether  the  Government  were  in  earnest,  he  replied 
“  Yes,”  and  added  that  they  were  carefully  exploring  its  possibili¬ 
ties.  As  for  the  Prime  Minister,  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
applauding  the  principle,  though  be  eschews  details.  Moreover,  on 
this  subject  there  is  no  fear  of  trouble  from  the  Opposition.  From 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Viscount  Grey  downwards  they  are  all,  to  a 
man,  ardent  Leaguers,  and  eager  to  show  the  strength  of  their 
conviction  by  keeping  the  Government  up  to  the  mark.  Indeed, 
the  League  of  Nations  has  most  unexpectedly  provided  Liberal 
ex-Ministers  with  a  new  weapon  against  Imperial  Preference, 
which  they  have  not  liked  to  attack  openly  of  late,  owing  to  the 
manifest  change  in  popular  opinion  on  that  subject.  It  has  been 
quite  a  godsend  to  them  to  be  able  to  denounce  the  wanton  wicked¬ 
ness  of  Imperial  Preference  as  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  “  War  on  the  League  of  Nations”  has  been 
the  heading  of  many  an  indignant  article  in  the  Defeatist  organs 
which  now  look  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  usher  in  the  Millen¬ 
nium,  just  as  in  pre-war  days  they  looked  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
and  pressed  the  Liberal  Government  to  stop  adding  to  the 
Fleet,  just  to  set  Germany  and  the  world  a  good  example.  Alas ! 
The  League  of  Nations  has  become  a  popular  catchword.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  General  Election  late  in  November  or  December,  all  the 
political  parties  will  have  to  subscribe  to  it,  and  every  candidate 
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will  pledge  himself  to  support  any  practical  scheme  that  mav  be 
put  forward.  The  pledge  w'ill  not  amount  to  much,  for  anyone 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  practical 
proposal  for  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  prevention  of  war,  with 
the  awful  experiences  of  this  war  before  his  eyes,  w’ould  be  either 
a  German  or  a  fiend.  But  that,  unfortunately,  will  not  bring  the 
ideal  an  inch  nearer  to  the  grasp  of  human  statesmen.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  of  the  idea  in  the  hope  of  evolving  a  workable 
scheme,  and  that  they  and  the  United  States  wdll  not  be  satisfied 
till  they  have  persuaded  their  Allies  to  join  wdth  them  in  setting 
up  some  new^  instrument  of  international  machinery  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war,  which  they  will  call  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  British  Government  have  already  taken  one  important 
step.  They  appointed  some  months  ago  “  a  very  w^ell-chosen 
Committee  ” — the  description  is  Mr.  Balfour’s — “  on  which  inter¬ 
national  law'  and  history  w'ere  pow'erfully  represented,”  to  examine 
and  report.  The  report  has  been  drawn  up,  but  its  contents 
have  not  been  divulged.  Neither  Lord  Curzon  nor  Mr.  Balfour 
alluded  to  it ;  they  did  not  even  say  that  it  had  been  considered 
by  the  War  Cabinet.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  same  official 
reticence  is  being  observed  in  France.  There,  too,  an  authoritative 
Commission,  presided  over  by  M.  Bourgeois,  w'as  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  issued  its  Keport  last  January.  But  it  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  France,  and,  according  to  Lord  Curzon, 
no  copy  of  it  had  reached  the  British  Government  on  June  26th. 
Why  this  secretiveness,  both  in  London  and  Paris?  If  there 
had  been  practical  unanimity  in  favour  of  the  project  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  reserve.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  reported  in  a  critical  spirit  and  that  the  two 
Governments  do  not  think  it  discreet  to  make  known  the  fact, 
lest  the  powerful  friends  of  the  movement  should  be  discouraged. 
Inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations  has  been 
put  forward  as  one  of  the  principal  wmr  aims  of  the  Allies,  it  would 
be  a  little  disconcerting  if  serious  differences  of  opinion  were  dis¬ 
closed  among  the  Allies  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  idea.  'Che 
chief  sponsor  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  President  Wilson,  and 
it  is  in  the  United  States  that  the  most  active  propaganda  in  its 
favour  is  being  carried  on.  They  will  have  the  w'hole  world 
with  them — save  an  unregenerate  Germany — if  they  can  offer 
the  nations  of  Europe  wdiat  they  all  desire  above  everything  else, 
viz.  :  Security.  But  hitherto  the  French  and  British  Governments 
seem  to  have  had  little  luck  in  the  search  which  they  have  con¬ 
ducted  on  their  own  account. 

In  fact,  the  more  closely  Lord  Curzon’ s  pronouncement  is 
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studied,  tbe  more  certain  does  it  become  that  at  any  rate  tbe 
immediate  realisation  of  tbe  League  of  Nations  as  a  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  is  outside  tbe  range  of  practical  politics.  (That 
description  of  tbe  League,  it  should  be  observed,  drew  beated 
protests  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  from  Pacifist  speakers,  though 
a  League  of  Nations  which  cannot  “  enforce  ”  peace  will  obviously 
not  be  able  to  prevent  war,  and  the  prevention  of  war  is 
surely  the  final  cause  of  the  League.)  Lord  Curzon,  for  example, 
pointedly  reminded  the  House  of  Lords  that  opinion  in  this 
country  was  “  rather  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  any  of  our  Allies 
save  the  United  States,”  and  he  said  that  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  went  ahead  too  quickly,  or  too  abruptly,  there  was  danger 
of  a  rebuff.  That  is  the  official  way  of  stating  that  British  opinion 
is  very  much  in  advance  of  Continental  opinion,  and  the  truth 
is  that  nothing  like  the  same  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  French  and  Italian  newspapers  as  in  the  British.  And 
although  the  Eeport  of  the  French  Commission  has  not  been 
published,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  its  judgment  was  adverse 
to  any  proposal  for  establishing  an  international  force  which  shall 
be  always  ready  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  League  upon  a 
recalcitrant  member.  That  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
for  this  international  force  is  vital  to  the  establishment  of  a  really 
effective  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the  very  keystone  of  the 
arch.  The  French  Commission  has  knocked  it  out,  and  it  may 
be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  British  Committee  has  done  the 
same.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  an  extraordinary  fact  that  during  the 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  month  later  not  a  single 
member  alluded  to  the  French  decision,  and  the  two  Ministers 
steered  far  away  from  this  dangerous  rock?  It  must  have  been 
present  to  their  minds,  for  all  the  speakers  avowed  themselves 
warm  friends  of  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Nevertheless, 
they  kept  this  circumstance  in  the  background,  and  with  it  the 
equally  important  fact  that  Lord  Curzon  himself  had  also  most 
unmistakably  ruled  out  this  international  force  when  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  on  June  26th.  The  passage  is  so 
important  that  it  must  be  quoted  textually  : — 

“  We  must  try  to  get  some  alliance,  or  confederation,  or  conference,  to 
which  these  States  shall  belong,  and  no  State  in  which  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  go  to  war  without  reference  to  arbitration,  or  to  a  conference  of  the 
league,  in  the  first  place.  Then  if  a  State  breaks  the  contract  it  will 
become,  ipso  factor  at  war  with  the  other  States  in  the  league,  and  they 
will  support  each  other,  u'ithout  any  need  for  an  international  police,  in 
punishing  or  in  repairing  the  breach  of  contract.  Some  of  them  may  do  it 
by  economic  pressure.  This  may  apply  perhaps  to  the  smaller  States. 
The  larger  and  more  powerful  States  may  do  it  by  the  direct  use  of  naval 
and  military  force.  In  this  way  we  may  not  indeed  abolish  war,  but 
we  can  render  it  a  good  deal  more  difficult  in  the  future.” 
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Exit,  therefore,  the  international  force,  and  with  it,  as  I  believe  ( 

any  prospect  of  an  elfective  League  of  Nations,  because  with  it  < 

goes  the  League’s  sanction.  Lord  Curzon  leaves  the  coercion  of  * 
a  recalcitrant  Power  to  the  mutual  support  of  the  other  members  of 
the  League.  They  may  use  economic  pressure  or  they  may  use 
military  pressure.  Apparently  there  are  to  be  no  neutrals.  All 
are,  ipso  facto,  to  be  at  war  with  the  offending  Powder.  They 
will  have  to  decide  among  themselves  who  shall  do  the  fighting. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  or  a  quick  decision.  The  chances  of  the 
League  being  solidly  united  and  welded  together  by  the  same 
interests  and  the  same  motives  are  small.  The  more  powerful 
the  transgressor,  the  smaller  the  chances  and  the  greater  the 
reluctance  to  set  their  forces  in  motion.  The  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  an  international  army  involves  the  abandonment  of  the 
real  efficiency  of  the  League  itself.  Mr.  J.  M.  Eobertson’s  con¬ 
tention  was  sound  that  a  League  of  Nations  ought  to  command  the  I 
immediate  services  of  a  strong  military  force,  and  he  suggested,  I 
therefore,  that  “  all  members  of  the  League  should  undertake  to 
contribute,  in  the  event  of  it  being  required,  a  certain  contingent 
of  military  force  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  League  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  League’s  decisions.”  That  is  the  clear 
logic  of  the  position.  But,  unfortunately,  as  the  French  Com¬ 
mission  admits,  it  is  wholly  impracticable,  and  I  sought  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  impracticability  in  my  previous  article.  It  is  easy,  of 
course,  to  brush  the  reasons  aside,  in  the  summary  manner  of 
Mr,  Swift  MacNeill,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  courteous  reply 
in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  of  last  month,  disposed  of  my  argu¬ 
ments  as  unsubstantiated  prophecy.  He  said  : — “  The  objection 
to  the  creation  of  an  international  army  ready  to  act  at  the  man¬ 
date  of  a  League  of  Nations  that  may  not  be  unanimous  or  whole¬ 
hearted  in  purpose,  is  an  objection  whose  validity  depends  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  unauthoritative  forebodings  of  the  political  seer 
who  can  predict  an  objection  to  everything.”  With  all  respect 
to  Mr.  Swift  MaoNeill,  its  validity  depends  on  no  such  thing.  It 
rests  rather  upon  the  cumulative  witness  of  history,  whose  pages 
are  strewn  with  the  dihris  of  shattered  Leagues  and  Alliances, 

The  Confederacy  of  Delos,  for  example,  is  not  without  instruction 
for  those  who  believe  that  States  will  still  continue  to  act  on  very 
much  the  same  motives  as  before.  Athenian  hegemony  w^as  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  generation  into  Athenian  Empire,  and  Thucydides 
brief  and  caustic  comments  on  this  episode  in  Greek  history  are 
never  out  of  date.  Or,  if  ancient  history  is  scorned  by  modern 
democrats,  let  them  consider  this  sentence,  taken  almost  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  pages  of  Fortescue  : — 

“  When  in  April  Marlborough  crossed  to  The  Hague,  he  found  a  voost 
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discouraging  state  of  affairs.  The  Dutch  were  backward  in  their  prepara¬ 
tions;  Prussia  and  Hanover  were  recalcitrant  over  the  furnishing  of  their 
contingents;  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  was  sulking  within  his  lines,  refusing 
to  communicate  a  word  of  his  intentions  to  anyone;  and  everyone  was 
ready  with  a  separate  plan  of  campaign.” 

And  Marlborough  himself  wanted  to  go  to  Lombardy  to  help 
Prince  Eugene !  Such  was  the  opening  of  the  campaign  which 
finished  so  brilliantly  at  Blenheim,  but  brilliant  endings  are  the 
very  rare  exceptions.  Let  anyone  consider  the  perpetual  intrigues 
of  the  campaigns  and  alliances  against  Frederick  the  Great,  or 
the  squabbling  in  the  Crimea  where,  as  Kinglake  says,  the  alliance 
of  the  Western  Powers  “  lay  in  abeyance  for  five  days,”  while 
St.  Arnaud  and  Eaglan  were  completely  at  cross  purposes.  Or, 
coming  to  more  modern  days,  let  Mr.  MacNeill  recall  the  tedious 
wrangling  in  the''  so-called  Concert  of  Europe  over  the  simple 
appointment  of  a  Mixed  Commission  of  European  officers  in 
Macedonia  before  the  Balkan  wars,  or  the  irritation  that  arose 
over  the  officering  of  the  gendarmerie  in  Persia,  or  the  insane 
jealousies  which  attended  the  preposterous  international  expedi¬ 
tion  which  was  sent  to  China  to  put  dowm  the  Boxers,  and  he 
will,  if  he  is  candid,  expect  nothing  but  failure  and  disappointment 
from  an  international  army.  Does  he  find  his  Irish  omens  so 
encouraging?  If  the  flehilis  iinda  of  a  ditch  like  the  Boyne 
cannot  be  bridged,  how  will  he  span  the  boundary  rivers  of 
Europe?  How  can  these  idealists  talk  airily  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  army  or  the  dispatch  of  an  international 
expedition  to  deal  with  an  aggressor  against  the  League  of  Nations, 
when  they  see  how  long  it  has  just  taken  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject  of  joint  action 
in  Siberia?  Every  hour  was  of  priceless  value.  Both  Powers 
knew  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Eussia  w'ould  be  as  deadly  a  blow 
to  Germany  as  her  humiliating  secession  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Allies  was  a  complete  triumph.  Yet  the  days  and  weeks  were 
suffered  to  slip  by  for  political  reasons  which  are  perfectly  well 
known  and  thoroughly  understood.  Will  it  he  any  different  wffien 
there  is  a  League  of  Nations?  The  military  difficulties  are  equally 
insuperable.  Would  not  an  international  army  require  an  inter¬ 
national  General  Staff?  If  the  international  army  were  to  be 
ready  for  prompt  and  immediate  action,  would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  concert  measures  beforehand  and  draw  up  plans  of  campaign? 
And  if  all  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  were  members  of  the 
League,  would  not  this  lead  to  extraordinarily  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tions?  A  proposal  of  this  enormous  magnitude  is  either  practicable 
or  impracticable.  If  it  is  fantastic,  the  superstructure  built  upon 
its  insecure  foundation  comes  toppling  to  the  ground.  But  that 
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is  just  what  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations 
refuse  to  recognise.  In  spite  of  Lord  Curzon’s  explicit  rejection, 
the  international  army  still  continues  to  find  a  place  in  the  various 
schemes  that  are  put  forward,  because  it  is  necessary  for  their 
full  and  logical  completion,  and  the  fatal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  effective  fulfilment  are  ignored  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 

The  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  most  popular  where  least 
understood.  Credulity,  as  usual,  is  being  freely  exploited.  People 
are  encouraged  to  assume  that  the  problem  is  simple,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  an  infallible  plan,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  Allies 
is  to  follow  his  lead  with  trusting  faith.  Where  the  dull  eyes  of 
British  or  European  statesmen  cannot  pierce  the  gloom,  his  can. 
Where  they  fail  in  pure  idealism,  he  will  succeed.  Some  of  the 
most  earnest  advocates  of  the  League  think  it  enough  to  “  Laugh 
at  impossibilities.  And  cry  ‘  It  shall  be  done.’  ”  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  pamphlet,  dismisses  the 
problem  of  how  to  enforce  peace  in  a  single  sentence.  “A  num¬ 
ber  of  nations,”  he  says,  “  which  act  together  can  be  strong  enough 
to  check  an  aggressor,  though  no  one  of  them  alone  is  so  strong 
as  to  threaten  its  neighbours.”  That  is  true  enough  as  a  bare  theo¬ 
retical  possibility,  and  it  is  the  only  passage  in  the  pamphlet  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  League.  But  is 
this  a  fair  way  to  present  the  case,  when  it  has  taken  the  Allies 
four  years  to  “check”  the  prodigious  onslaughts  of  Germany,  and 
the  war  is  still  being  waged  on  Allied  soil?  In  all  these  dis¬ 
cussions  it  is  Germany  who  must  be  considered  as  the  potential  con¬ 
tract  breaker  :  it  is  Germany  who,  on  her  past  history  and  on  her 
theory  of  the  rights  of  the  strongest,  will  be  the  probable  aggressor ; 
it  is  Germany,  therefore,  for  whose  “  checking  ”  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  just  the  enormous 
strength  of  Germany  which  makes  the  advocates  of  the  League 
so  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  establish  it,  and  which  also 
makes  its  effective  establishment  so  utterly  impossible. 

To  this  some  reply  that  Germany  must  be  so  thoroughly  beaten 
before  the  League  is  established  that  she  will  no  longer  be  an  object 
of  terror.  They  preach  the  gospel  of  the  League  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Amalekites  at  the  same  time.  The  test  of  sincerity  to  the 
principles  of  the  League,  they  say,  is  readiness  to  insist  on 
pressing  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  “  It  is  by  the  success  of 
this  war,  and  only  by  the  success  of  this  war,”  Mr.  Balfour  has 
said,  “  that  future  wars  can  be  prevented.  It  is  by  the  success 
of  this  war  and  only  by  the  success  of  this  war  that  you  can  hope 
to  establish  a  condition  of  things  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  public  morality  and 
general  enlightenment,  and  to  stabilise  it  by  machinery  which  it 
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would  be  the  business  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  set  up.”  That 
is  plainly  true.  The  League  of  Nations  is  not  an  argument  for 
Pacifism ;  it  is  the  strongest  argument  against  it.  That  the  war 
admits  of  no  compromise  was  affirmed  as  emphatically  by  President 
Wilson  in  his  July  4th  speech  at  the  grave  of  Washington,  as  by 
Mr.  Churchill  in  London  at  almost  the  same  hour.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  Pacifists  and  the  Defeatists  from  employing 
the  League  of  Nations  as  an  argument  for  their  stop-the-war 
policy.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  Germany  beaten  to  her  knees , 
they  only  want  the  war  to  end.  They  cry  out  in  horror  at  mention 
of  “  the  knock-out  blow,”  not  because  they  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  reasonable  chance  of  the  Allies  being  able  to  administer  it,  but 
because  even  if  it  could  be  administered  they  would  intercept  it 
before  it  fell.  Yet  they  think  it  no  shame  to  make  a  flagrantly 
dishonest  use  of  President  Wilson’s  name  and  to  represent  that 
he  and  they  are  standing  on  the  same  platform,  because  they  both 
support  a  League  of  Nations.  Lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foremost  advocate  of  what  is  called  “  Peace  by  Nego¬ 
tiation,”  has  obviously  abandoned  hope  of  complete  military  vic¬ 
tory.  He  does  not  believe  that  all-round  disarmament  is  a  practical 
proposition,  yet  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  League.  He  does 
not  believe  the  German  word,  yet  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Boom  with  her  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  He  is  acclaimed 
as  leader  by  Pacifists  and  Defeatists,  who  sit  at  his  side  one  day 
and  invite  Litvinoff  to  sit  at  theirs  the  next,  and  on  both  occasions 
beslaver  President  Wilson  with  adulation  as  though  he  still  advo¬ 
cated  “  Peace  without  Victory.”  No  wonder  the  occupants  of 
what  are  called  “  common  platforms  ”  are  usually  in  great  haste 
to  part  at  the  door. 

To  judge  from  their  Press,  Germans  believe  that,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  they  need  only  offer  to  join  what  is  contemp¬ 
tuously  called  “  the  Wilson-Grey  League  of  Nations”  and  the 
Allies  will  welcome  them  with  joy  to  the  fold.  If  the  Allies 
are  content  with  such  an  ending,  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
a  death  trap  for  the  free  peoples  of  Europe,  whatever  it  may  be 
for  America,  which,  from  her  size  and  situation,  stands  in  a 
separate  category.  Germany,  in  that  case,  will  not  be  defeated, 
and  German  militarism  will  not  be  overthrown,  for  the  world  will 
not  be  made  safe  for  Democrac}'  until  the  Hohenzollerns  have  been 
dethroned  and  Germany  has  been  compelled  to  make  restitution 
for  her  crimes.  There  is  no  occasion  to  talk  about  war 
indemnities.  If  the  Central  Powers  are  made  to  pay  merely  for 
the  havoc  they  have  wrought,  and  to  restore  the  factories  and 
machinery  of  which  they  have  so  cunningly  stripped  the  indus¬ 
trial  districts  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  they  will  be 
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financially  crippled  for  long  years  to  come.  The  whole  German 
people,  which  shares  the  guilt  of  its  rulers  and  would  greedily 
share  their  plunder,  must  be  convinced  that  war  does  not  pay  by 
experiencing  the  ruinous  expensiveness  of  defeat.  Moreover,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  has  well  said,  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  any 
League  of  Nations  will  be  to  maintain  the  “  tolerable  territorial 
status  ”  which  must  be  established  before  the  League  can  start 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  That  involves  a  drastic  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  map  of  Europe,  involving  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria-Hungary,  the  restoration  to  France  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  creation  of  a  new  Poland,  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  the  re-creation  of  a  great  Russia.  What  a  gigantic 
programme  is  spread  before  us !  The  problems  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  were  childishly  simple  compared  with  these,  and  surely 
it  is  worth  while  bearing  in  mind  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  victorious  Allied  nations  quarrelled  so  bitterly  among  them¬ 
selves  at  that  Congress  that  they  were  actually  on  the  point  of 
turning  their  arms  against  one  another,  when  they  were  startled 
into  sanity  by  the  news  that  the  Devil  had  broken  loose  again  and 
w'as  marching  on  Paris.  Let  this,  too,  be  remembered,  that  the 
Congress  which  meets  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  re-frame 
the  boundaries  of  Europe  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  intense 
longings  of  an  irrepressible  Nationalism !  And  yet  at  one  and 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  actuated  by  the  new  spirit  of  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  brotherhood  by  wRich  alone  the  world  can  be 
saved. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  hardy  thinkers  who  profess  to  see  no 
contradiction  here,  and  scarcely  even  a  paradox.  Internationalism, 

•  they  say,  must  be  based  upon  nationalism,  which  is  very  much 
what  the  moral  philosophers  say  when  they  define  altruism  as 
enlightened  selfishness.  Fresh  from  his  prayerful  seances  with 
Madame  Krudener,  Alexander  I.  talked  in  precisely  the  same 
evangelical  style  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  him  from  falling  under  the  influence  and  proving 
the  aptest  pupil  of  Metternich.  Everyone  knows  that  nationalism 
is  infinitely  stronger  than  internationalism.  Lawyers  talk  about 
the  surrender  of  sovereignty.  If  it  is  surrendered  to-day,  it  will 
be  taken  back  to-morrow.  Remember  Canning’s  exultant  cry 
when  he  shook  himself — and  England — loose  from  the  bonds  and 
restraints  of  the  European  Alliance  which  had  grown  so  irksome. 
“No  more  Areopagus  now !  England  will  be  free  to  look  after 
her  own  interests  in  her  owm  way.”  What  is  the  real,  permanent, 
instinctive  feeling  of  insular  Britons  towards  Alliances  and 
Leagues?  When  the  danger  from  which  we  have  escaped  is  br 
an  evil  memory,  when  the  peril  ahead  seems  faint  and  distant, 
when  the  enemy  is  fawning  and  protesting  and  “  Kamerading, 
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and  insidiously  getting  back  his  foothold,  what  will  be  the  instinct 
of  the  average  Briton?  If  someone  astutely  revives  the  once 
popular  cry  of  “  Splendid  Isolation,”  will  not  his  heart  leap  up 
at  the  sound  ?  If  there  is  any  prospect  of  war  and  British  interests 
are  not  directly  and  vitally  concerned,  and  if  the  League  of  Nations 
desires  the  British  Government  not  merely  to  use  the  British 
Fleet — that  very  likely  would  not  be  unpopular — but  to  dispatch  a 
military  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  involving  conscription,  what 
then  ?  Who  would  be  the  first  to  protest  if  not  the  Socialists  and 
Radicals  who  are  now  so  hot  and  strong  for  the  League  ?  These 
surely  are  fair  questions.  Great  Britain,  naturally,  has  always 
been  the  most  insularly  minded  Power  in  Europe.  She  has  from 
time  to  time  been  the  backbone  of  Continental  alliances,  but 
always  when  the  direct  danger  to  her  has  blown  over  she  has 
relapsed  to  her  ancient  insular  mood.  This  has  often  been  made 
a  ground  of  reproach  to  her;  it  has  been  said  that  she  is  a  bad 
European.  The  Liberal  tradition  especially  has  almost  always 
been  a  non-European  tradition.  Is  the  country  now  ripe  for  a 
permanent  change?  He  is  bold,  indeed,  who  would  say  so.  We 
shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  the  new  internationalism  will  make 
all  the  difference  and  that  a  new  era  is  to  begin  after  the  war 
which  will  continue  even  when  the  miseries  of  the  present  time 
begin  to  be  forgotten.  They  are  happy  who  believe  it ;  they  will 
be  foolish  who  trust  to  it. 

At  present  the  Allied  statesmen  have  no  definite  scheme  of  a 
League  of  Nations  in  their  mind.  They  hope  to  make  a  beginning 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  co-operation  of  the  nations  in  the 
Hague  Conventions.  The  members  will  doubtless  give  pledges  to 
one  another  that  in  case  of  dispute  they  will  not  draw  the  sw^ord 
until  after  they  have  laid  their  case  before  some  Court  of  Concilia¬ 
tion,  but  whether  they  wdll  pledge  themselves  to  wage  war  on  any 
wilful  aggressor  is  a  far  more  doubtful  proposition.  We  may 
expect,  also,  a  widespread  extension  of  the  system  of  arbitration 
treaties,  on  the  lines  of  the  one  already  in  existence  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  the  first  searching  test 
question  will  be  disarmament,  and  the  nations  will  not  disarm 
until  they  feel  that  they  are  safe  and  can  trust  the  new  inter¬ 
national  machinery  that  is  set  up  for  their  mutual  protection. 
There  can  be  no  Security — to  use  Mr.  Pitt’s  famous  catchword — 
unless  German  militarism  is  completely  destroyed,  together  with 
the  w'hole  German  system  of  w’hich  it  is  the  spirit  and  the  life.  On 
that  the  first  beginnings  of  a  permanent  League  of  Nations 
depend,  and  even  when  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  national¬ 
ism  w'ill  still  find  itself  stronger  than  internationalism.  Extrava¬ 
gant  hopes  are  being  aroused  which  can  only  end  in  bitter 
disappointment.  J.  B.  Firth. 
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THE  LUXURY  TAX. 

When  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  in  his  Budget  speech  that 
there  was  to  be  a  tax  on  luxuries  to  help  pay  for  the  war,  the 
announcement  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  approval.  Except 
in  a  few  quarters  the  principle  of  such  a  tax  was  acknowledged 
to  be  both  appropriate  and  of  considerable  revenue  promise.  This 
practical  unanimity  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  fact  that  everyone  judged  the  proposed  tax,  not  by  its 
expected  effect  on  himself,  but  by  the  effect  which  it  w’ould  pro¬ 
duce  on  other  i^eople.  If  he  did  not  wear  a  fur-lined  coat,  or 
keep  hunters,  or  spend  a  guinea  or  two  on  his  restaurant  dinner, 
or  furnish  his  house  with  genuine  antiques,  he  thought  it  was 
quite  the  proper  thing  to  put  a  tax  on  those  who  did.  It  probably 
did  not  occur  to  the  majority  of  these  vicarious  patriots  that 
the  line  between  necessaries  and  luxuries  is  often  a  very  doubtful 
one,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  their  own  expenditure  is  on  articles 
that  might  be  swept  into  the  fiscal  vortex.  Now  that  detailed 
recommendations  as  to  the  application  of  the  tax  have  been  set 
out  in  elaborate  schedules  w^hich  not  only  include  things  indis¬ 
putably  luxurious,  but  also  comforts  and  even  necessaries  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  modern  standard  of  living,  something  akin  to  consterna¬ 
tion  has  fallen  upon  a  good  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and 
the  luxury  tax  is  no  longer  as  popular  as  it  was  when  only  a 
vague  and  unformulated  ideal.  For  the  net  has  been  cast  very 
wide,  and  if  Parliament  assents  to  the  scheme  only  the  little 
fishes  will  be  able  to  slip  through  its  meshes.* 

The  fairness  of  a  real  luxury  tax  remains  unaffected  by  the 
multanimous  counsels  of  the  Select  Committee  to  which  Mr. 
Bonar  Law — unwisely,  as  many  think — left  the  invidious  duty 
of  selection.  Some  economists  are,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  a 
tax  on  luxuries  ought  to  be  an  important  source  of  revenue  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  w*ar  time,  and  that  people  who  can  afford  to 
spend  money  on  the  purchase  of  articles  either  not  necessary,  or, 
if  necessary,  expensive  by  reason  of  their  super-finish  and  orna¬ 
mentation,  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  expenditure 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  State.  It  was  one  of  the  main  principles 
of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  theory  of  taxation  that  luxuries,  especially 
vanities,  ought  to  be  as  highly  taxed  as  possible ;  but  it  has 
needed  a  costly  war,  a  rapid  and  disquieting  growth  of  National 
Debt,  and  the  menace  of  a  colossal  annual  expenditure  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  bring  about  the  present  belated  resort  to  this 
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method  of  raising  money.  But  notwithstanding  the  disputations 
views  which  rumour  ascribes  to  the  fixing  of  datum  lines  and 
to  the  manner  of  collecting  the  tax,  w'e  are  all  more  or  less  agreed 
that  “  luxuries  ”  ought  to  be  taxed.  The  United  States  Treasury 
does  not  mince  matters  when  it  says  that  “  luxury  is  akin  to 
treason.”  It  is  when  one  comes  to  defining  what  are  luxuries, 
and  marking  the  line  of  division  between  articles  necessary  in 
a  simple  form  and  similar  articles  made  of  rare  and  costly  materials 
and  embellished  wdth  extravagant  decoration,  and  determining 
how  the  tax  should  be  differentiated  with  due  regard  to  fairness, 
that  there  is  no  longer  unanimity,  but  something  not  far  removed 
from  discord.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that  a  similar  confusion  of 
standards  is  reflected  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Select  Committee — 
conclusions  which,  w'hatever  may  be  their  value,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  compromise,  lacking  to  some  extent  the  authority  and  force 
of  consentient  opinion. 

It  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  things  and  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  diversities  of  view.  While  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  diamond  parures,  ten-shilling  peaches,  and  half- 
crown  cigars  are  luxuries,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  where 
necessity  ends  and  luxury  begins,  and  still  less  easy  to  decide 
where  comfort,  and  the  gratification  of  a  simple  taste,  merge 
into  luxury.  These  are  distinctions  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
the  terms  of  mathematical  formula.  Many  things  that  were 
luxuries  in  primitive  times  have  become  necessaries  by  the  growth 
of  national  prosperity  and  the  sanction  of  custom.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  was  the  only  kind  of  seat, 
and  chairs  were  unthought  of ;  now  chairs  are  indispensable 
even  in  the  humblest  households.  But  between  a  plain  Windsor 
chair  of  beech  and  a  richly  carved  ribbon-back  chair  by  Chip¬ 
pendale,  or  a  gilt  and  tapestried  Louis  Quinze  fauteuil,  there  is 
a  difference  expressible  only  by  the  tw’o  extremes  of  market  value. 
And,  as  everyone  knows,  it  is  not  its  utility  that  sets  the  value 
to  the  luxury  chair.  Bedsteads  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with, 
save  by  soldiers  and  sailors  on  active  service,  and  roaming  vaga¬ 
bonds  who  have  to  make  shift  with  a  bed  of  leaves  or  a  cock  of 
newly-made  hay ;  but  by  no  stretch  of  accommodating  definition 
could  the  bedstead — iravailU  en  soie,  en  or,  en  petites  perlcft 
fines  et  pierreries — presented  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  Louis 
XIV.  be  classed  as  a  necessary.  A  w’atch,  again,  is  necessary, 
but  w’hat  makes  it  so  is  its  accuracy  as  a  time-keeper,  not  its 
jewelled  gold  case.  Books  are  necessary  both  for  instruction  and 
recreation,  provided  they  are  bought  for  the  sake  of  their  literary 
contents,  and  not  for  their  sumptuous  bindings  or  because  they 
are  the  coveted  rarities  of  the  bibliomaniac.  Copies  of  the  Bible 
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and  Shakespeare’s  works  are  indispensable  in  the  humblest  home 
of  culture,  but  the  man,  or  the  public  institution,  that  pays  a 
high  price  for  a  Ma/arin  Bible  or  a  First  Folio  Shakespeare  has 
travelled  far  on  the  road  of  pure  luxury.  Some  kind  of  crutch 
or  artificial  limb  is  necessary  for  a  person  who  has  lost  a  leg; 
nevertheless,  anyone  who  copied  Miss  Kilmansegg’s  prodigal 
example  and  w'ore  a  golden  leg  would  properly  be  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  luxury  tax.  Apart  from  articles  which  are 
alternatively  necessaries  and  luxuries  according  to  their  market 
value,  there  is  the  case  of  articles  about  which,  even  in  their 
simplest  form,  opinion  is  divided  as  to  w'hether  they  are  necessaries 
or  not.  Musical  people  and  soi-disant  musicians  will  claim  that  a 
pianoforte  is  a  necessary;  it  is  possible,  how^ever,  that  their 
next-door  neighbours  may  not  so  acutely  perceive  the  '*  necessity,” 
and  may  even  class  the  instrument  as  a  luxury  because  it  happens 
to  be  a  nuisance.  A  bicycle,  again,  is  necessary  if  used  to  carry 
a  man  to  and  from  his  wmrk ;  if  used  merely  for  country  rides  and 
pleasure  jaunts  it  is  a  luxury.  Price  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  distinction  than  it  has  with  the  distinction  for  tax  purposes 
between  the  butcher’s  pony  and  the  Newmarket  thoroughbred. 

Clothing  presents  the  most  difficult  problem,  because  clothing  is 
an  absolute  necessity  of  civilised  existence  and  at  the  same  time 
presents  the  widest  field  for  the  exercise  of  luxurious  display. 
Without  going  to  the  length  of  the  American  writer  who  said  that 
“  women  are  dress  drunk,”  there  is  no  question  whatever  that 
millions  of  money  are  spent  annually  in  every  great  capital  in 
mere  finery  demanded  by  the  vanity  of  women.  Most  of  this 
expenditure  is  little  short  of  criminal  in  war  time,  but  one  thing 
is  quite  evident — no  tax  is  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  If  the 
Government  wmnt  to  direct  the  surplus  money  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  into  channels  more  helpful  to  the  nation,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  the  operation  of  a  sumptuary  law'.  It  would  not 
be  for  the  first  time  in  English  history.  In  the  pre-Eeformaiion 
days  there  were  numerous  sumptuary  laws  which  regulated  the 
habiliments  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  Originally  enacted  for  the 
encouragement  of  native  manufactures,  they  were  subsequently 
extended  to  check  the  growing  extravagance  in  dress,  references 
to  which  may  be  found  in  the  sayings  of  Chaucer’s  Parson.  Froude 
tells  us  that  the  symbol  of  rank  wms  prescribed  in  the  dress  of  the 
various  orders  of  society  as  strictly  as  in  the  regimental  uniforms  of 
officers  and  privates.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Eichard  II., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Edward  IV.  these  sumptuary  laws,  though  some¬ 
times  a  dead  letter,  were  passed  by  successive  Parliaments.  At 
one  time  we  find  it  forbidden  for  any  man  below  a  certain  rank 
to  wear  any  kind  of  large,  hanging  sleeves  ;  not  at  all  a  superfluous 
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prohibition  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  nobleman  of  that  age 
wore  satin  sleeves  on  which  w’ere  worked  in  pearls  and  gold  the 
words  and  music  of  a  song,  the  lines  of  the  music  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  gold  threads  and  the  notes  being  each  formed  with  four 
pearls.  At  another  time  no  person  below  the  degree  of  a  yeoman 
might  wear  any  bolsters  or  stuffing  of  wool,  cotton,  or  caddis 
in  his  pourpoint  or  doublet,  but  “  a  lining  only  according  to  the 
same.”  In  the  same  reign  another  law  was  passed  against  farmers 
and  labourers  clothing  themselves  excessively.  Diet  was  also 
regulated  by  statute.  “  The  diet  of  noblemen  ”  (in  Edward  IIT.’s 
reign)  “w^as  ordered  down  to  a  level  which  wms  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  labourer  ” — (this  is  probably  the  first  rationing 
system  on  record) — and  everyone  was  limited  to  two  courses  per 
meal,  although  no  limit  seems  to  have  been  put  on  the  quantity 
consumed. 

A  sumptuary  law  differs  from  a  luxury  tax  in  that  it  prohibits 
the  use  of  certain  things,  whereas  the  latter  permits  of  their  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  on  condition  that  the  State  gets  revenue  out  of  the 
transaction.  So  far,  however,  as  the  operation  of  the  tax  tends, 
indirectly  if  not  directly,  to  check  extravagant  expenditure,  it 
serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  sumptuary  law’s.  It 
would  be  sanguine  to  expect  overmuch  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  luxury  tax  (assuming  it  to  be  adopted)  will  restrain 
all,  or  even  a  large  proportion,  of  the  votaries  of  fashion,  the 
lovers  of  personal  display,  and  the  dilettanti  of  art  from  following 
their  bent  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means.  Wealthy  dames 
will  still  exhibit  themselves  in  sables,  old  lace,  and  ropes  of  pearls  ; 
hons  viveurs  will  continue  to  regale  themselves  with  out-of-season 
delicacies  and  champagne  at  25s.  a  bottle ;  and  men  and  women 
with  a  hobby  for  choice  hric-h-hrac  will  still  pay  extravagant 
prices,  and  the  tax  on  top  of  them,  for  pieces  of  Charles  II.  silver¬ 
ware,  for  Sheraton  sideboards  and  buhl  cabinets,  and  for  square- 
mark  Worcester  tea  services  which  a  careless  housemaid  may  re¬ 
duce  to  worthless  fragments  with  a  maladroit  sweep  of  her  duster. 
The  rich  w’ill  pay  the  tax  and  not  trouble  about  it ;  the  sufferers 
will  be  the  people  with  moderate  incomes,  who  will  be  mulcted 
in  the  extra  cost  of  nearly  every  article  that  spells  comfort  in  their 
homes. 

The  Select  Committee’s  report,  which,  after  much  disputation, 
was  agreed  to,  divides  taxable  commodities  into  two  classes, 
namely  :  (1)  articles  of  indisputable  luxury,  such  as  personal 
ornaments,  furs  and  silks,  fine  furniture,  antiques,  pictures,  grand 
pianos,  and  motor-cars,  and  (2)  articles  which  are  treated  as 
luxuries  and  taxed  above  certain  data  set  forth  in  elaborate 
schedules.  According  to  all  accounts  the  Committee  do  not  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  a  particularly  happy  family.  Some  of  the 
members  resigned  halfway  through  the  inquiry  because  they 
dissented  from  the  attitude  of  the  majority  in  proposing  to  rope 
in  everyday  necessaries  by  the  slapdash  and  arbitrary  device  of 
making  them  taxable  luxuries  when  over  a  specified  price.  It  is 
said  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  Labour  representative’s  vith- 
drawal.  In  principle  there  can  be  no  sound  objection  to  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  data  in  the  case  of  commodities  which,  although  necessaries, 
are  also  capable  in  certain  conditions  of  luxurious  elaboration.  It 
may,  however,  become  irksome  and  even  unfair  if  fixed  too  low. 

This  was  the  fault  of  the  plan  adopted  in  France,  and  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  it  has  caused  there  ought  to  have  served  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Committee  not  to  fall  into  the  same  cardinal 
error.  It  is  all  very  well  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Exchequer 
to  put  the  data  as  low  as  possible,  but  the  general  application 
of  the  tax  on  such  lines  is  certainly  not  what  most  of  us  under¬ 
stand  by  the  term  “luxury  tax.”  Furthermore,  it  is  a  tax  on  a 
tax.  Most  of  the  current  prices  are  abnormal.  Market  values 
have  been  raised  by  higher  wages  and  the  increased  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials,  and  still  more  by  a  disgraceful  system  of  profiteering  which 
the  Government  have  not  made  the  smallest  attempt,  outside 
coal  and  a  few  foodstuffs,  to  check.  But  although  the  difference 
between  pre-war  prices  and  present  prices  in  the  case  of  many 
articles  essential  to  a  tolerable  life  for  people  of  limited  means 
already  amounts  to  a  severe  tax,  a  super-tax  of  16|  per  cent,  on 
the  selling  price  is  to  make  the  hardships  of  the  middlq  class  less 
endurable  than  ever.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  project  as  developed  in 
Committee  ought  to  be  re-named  “  The  Tax  on  Comfort.”  Even 
the  Committee  appear  to  recognise  the  misappropriateness  of  the 
“  luxury”  title,  for  they  put  on  record  a  number  of  suggestions 
made  by  witnesses,  such  as  “Expenditure  Tax,”  “Voluntary 
Tax,”  and  “  Patriotic  Tax.”  Clearly,  the  schedule  goes  far  beyond 
a  luxury  tax.  If  a  datum  were  necessary,  it  should  have  been  fixed 
so  as  not  to  penalise  the  purchaser  of  indispensable  wares,  now 
at  double  or  treble  their  normal  prices,  and  certain  before  long 
to  have  a  further  advance.  If  there  was  any  strained  effort  at  all 
it  should  not  have  been  in  intensifying  the  struggle  for  existence 
of  people  accustomed  to  refinement  but  crippled  by  inadequate 
means.  If  luxury  is  to  be  taken,  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  to  in¬ 
clude  all  things  that  by  the  exercise  of  extreme  self-denial  can  be 
dispensed  with,  w'e  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  trice  taxed  for  pretty 
well  every  item  that  distinguishes  civilised  from  savage  life.  This 
is  not  the  intention  of  a  luxury  tax,  nor  what  a  luxury  tax  should 
mean  if  fairly  interpreted. 

But  there  is  another  cardinal  blunder  in  the  scheme— one, 
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however,  for  which  the  Government  rather  than  the  Committee 
are  to  be  held  mainly  responsible.  Below  the  datum  line  the 
article  is  tax  free ;  above  the  datum  it  is  taxed,  not  on  the  differ¬ 
ence,  but  on  the  full  selling  price.  Taking  as  an  instance  some¬ 
thing  the  datum  of  which  is  eight  guineas,  if,  in  order  to  secure  ^ 
some  blight  superiority,  the  purchaser  chooses  to  pay  eight  pounds 
ten  shillings  for  a  similar  article,  his  tax  contribution  is,  not  4d., 
but  8s.  4d.,  and  his  total  outlay  ^9  18s.  4d.  On  purchases  of 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  apparel  this  method  of  assessment  presses 
with  much  greater  relative  severity  than  it  does  on  the  big 
amounts  paid  for  such  things  as  dinner  frocks  and  expensive  mil¬ 
linery.  To  apply  the  tax  in  this  way  is  inequitable,  and  one  is 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  within  the  Committee  itself  the  pro¬ 
posal  met  with  influential  opposition,  though  unsuccessful  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  was  outside  the  terms  of  reference.  A 
purchaser  who  exceeds  the  datum  ought  to  have  all  the  benefit 
attaching  to  the  tax  free  price.  To  tax  the  whole  amount  is  to 
tax  not  only  the  “  luxury  ”  value,  but  the  “  necessary  ”  value  as 
well.  The  Government  naturally  want  to  make  the  tax  yield  as 
much  as  possible,  but  that  desirable  consummation  ought  not  to 
be  compassed  by  a  method  that  takes  away  its  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  as  a  luxury  tax.  There  is  no  sense,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
spirit  of  brigandage,  in  exacting  3s.  6d.  extra  from  a  customer  who 
chooses  to  give  218.  for  an  article  that  is  tax  free  up  to  the  price 
of  a  pound. 

While  the  tax  on  many  quasi-necessaries  has  been  started  too 
low,  the  tax  on  luxuries  has  not  been  applied  with  half  enough 
thoroughness.  One  looks  in  vain  to  find  any  reference  to  domes¬ 
tic  servants.  This  is  a  direction  in  which  luxury  is  rampant. 
Everyone  has  read  lately  of  instances  of  two  people  employing 
seven  or  eight  servants  to  wait  upon  them.  Much  of  this  sort  of 
thing  is  vulgar  ostentation.  We  have  not  yet  ridded  ourselves  of 
the  snobbish  custom  of  estimating  a  man’s  social  importance  by 
the  number  of  servants  he  keeps.  Well,  if  he  chooses  to  keep  a 
small  army  of  retainers  in  war  time,  the  least  the  State  ought  to 
do  is  to  make  him  pay  for  his  cooks,  gardeners,  housemaids,  lady’s 
maids,  chauffeurs,  butlers,  footmen,  valets  and  stablemen. 
America  proposes  to  put  a  tax  on  servants.  Employers  of  male 
help  are  asked  to  pay  25  per  cent,  on  the  w^ages  of  one  servant  and 
100  per  cent,  on  the  combined  wages  of  four  or  more.  Each 
family  is  to  be  allowed  one  woman  servant  tax  free,  but  all 
additional  women  servants  are  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  wages  of  one,  and  up  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  wages 
of  four  or  more.  They  seem  to  have  a  much  juster  view  of  what 
luxury  is  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  our  tax  of  2d.  in  the 
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shilling  on  jewellery,  theirs  is  half  the  cost ;  thus  an  article  priced 
£250  would  pay  £41  13s.  4d.  in  Great  Britain,  and  £125  in 
America. 

Any  attempt  to  set  out  in  full  the  Committee’s  proposals  that 
are  open  to  criticism  would  result  in  a  list  as  long  as  Leporello’s  of 
his  master’s  conquests,  or  as  the  “dark  roll  of  iniquity  ”  that  com¬ 
prised  Paddy  McCabe’s  unconfessed  sins.  A  child’s  toy  that 
costs  more  than  7s.  6d.  is  to  be  taxed,  and  every  little  girl’s  doll 
will  fall  within  the  category.  It  will  be  a  luxury,  too,  to  have 
your  photo  taken  at  a  cost  of  more  thaH  two  guineas  per  dozen, 
to  pay  more  than  10s.  for  a  fishing-rod,  to  exceed  10s.  fid.  for  a 
fountain  pen,  or .10s.  for  a  waiting  pad  or  case,  or  5s.  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  frame,  or  15s.  for  a  camera.  Further  taxation  of  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes,  in  addition  to  the  existing  heavy  Customs 
duties,  is  recommended  when  the  price  exceeds  specified  data. 
If  this  proposition  be  approved  by  Parliament  w^e  shall  have  the 
edifying  experience  of  the  Government  putting  up  the  retail  price 
by  the  imposition  of  one  tax  and  making  the  increase  the  basis  of 
another  tdx.  Even  if  the  higher  qualities  of  tobacco  are  luxuries, 
it  is  not  altogether  reasonable  to  tax  them  twice  over.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  is  done  with  regard  to  imported  motor-cars  and 
musical  instrupaents ;  but  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  No  one  is 
obliged  to  buy  imported  motor-cars  or  pianos ;  there  is  always  the 
alternative  of  home  production.  Tobacco  is  in  a  different  cate¬ 
gory  ;  it  is  (at  all  events  up  to  the  present)  essentially  a  foreign 
product  and  there  is  no  home-grown  substitute,  and  if  there 
were  it  would  be  taxed  for  Customs  purposes  the  same  as  foreign 
tobacco.  Even  if  the  double  taxation  has  to  be  endured,  it 
would  puzzle  anyone  outside  the  Select  Committee  to  know  what 
ninepenny  cigars  are  doing  in  the  luxury  class.  A  ninepenny 
cigar  to-day  is  hardly  equivalent  in  quality  to  a  fourpenny  cigar 
of  pre-war  times,  owing  to  increased  Customs  duty  and  the  higher 
prices  of  the  leaf ;  and  one  would  have  to  seek  as  diligently  as 
Diogenes  did  for  an  honest  man  before  one  could  find  a  cigar  smoker 
with  a  sufficiently  perverted  taste  to  look  upon  a  pre-war  four- 
penny  cigar  as  a  “  luxury.”  The  late  Charles  Mathew's,  the  actor, 
to  whom  all  cigars  were  alike,  and  who  could  thoroughly  enjoy 
a  twopenny  cheroot,  might  have  endorsed  the  Committee’s  classi¬ 
fication,  but  it  is  questionable  if  anybody  nowadays  could  be  found 
to  bear  him  company.  Meals  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs  are 
to  be  luxuries  when  they  are  above  the  datum  line.  If  a  man 
lunches  at  his  club  and  spends  more  than  3s.,  exclusive  of  drinks, 
he  must  pay  the  tax ;  if  he  lunches  at  home  and  spends  three 
times  3s.  he  is  tax  free.  If  he  dines  at  his  club  and  his  expendi¬ 
ture  is  above  4s.  he  is  to  be  taxed,  but  if  he  dines  at  a  restaurant 
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he  may  go  to  the  extent  of  5s.  without  being  put  in  the  luxury 
class.  The  schedules  are  “running  over”  with  anomalies  of 
this  kind.  This  sort  of  thing  often  happens  when  people — even 
Select  Committees — try  to  do  the  impossible. 

Some  of  the  members  w^ere  at  least  frank  enough  to  deprecate 
the  duty  of  distinction.  Miss  Markham  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  Nash, 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  furniture  section,  say  in  a  separate  report  : 
“We  have  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  various 
classes  of  furniture  and  other  household  articles  which  would 
enable  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  and  customer  to  be  certain  what 
goods  were  included  or  excluded  in  the  various  groups.  Owing  to 
this  difficulty  of  definition  we  think  that  any  system  of  schedules 
will  break  down.”  These  ladies  admit  that  their  attitude  may 
appear  critical  and  unhelpful,  but  their  commonsense  commen¬ 
tary  is  by  no  means  so  useless  as  they  suggest.  They  have  not 
simply  dodged  a  dilemma,  they  have  pointed  out  with  force  the 
consequences  of  the  arbitrarily  drawm  line  between  necessity  and 
luxury. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Committee’s  proposals  will  be  riddled  with 
criticisms  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  one  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  Mr.  Bonar  Law  abandoned  the  whole  scheme,  or  limited 
it  to  luxuries  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  objections  are 
not  confined  to  those  already  indicated.  It  may  be  questioned  if 
the  cost  of  collection — or  rather  the  cost  of  checking  the  collection 
—will  not  make  the  net  yield  disappointing.  The  tax  has  in  all 
cases  to  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  customer  w^hether  he  has  an  ac¬ 
count  or  not,  and  the  shopkeeper  or  auctioneer  is  responsible  for 
handing  it  over  to  the  Government.  Whatever  methods  of  book¬ 
keeping  are  adopted,  the  Government  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  un¬ 
principled  tradesmen  unless  they  employ  an  effective  check. 
Special  luxury  stamps  have  been  suggested,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  customer,  paid  to  the  retailer  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
purchase,  and  handed  over  to  the  Government  by  the  retailer. 
But  who  is  to  see  to  the  obliteration  of  the  stamps,  without  which 
opportunities  of  fraud  w'ould  be  infinite?  In  any  plan  of  really 
effective  check  an  army  of  aceountant-inspectors  will  be  necessary, 
even  if  they  are  only  employed  in  surprise  investigations  pour 
encourager  les  autres.  As  a  general  rule  the  certificate  of  the 
retailer’s  own  auditor,  if  a  chartered  accountant,  would  probably 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  bona  fides ;  but  thousands  of 
tradesmen  dealing  in  small  luxuries  are  their  own  auditors,  and 
in  any  event  the  machinery  of  investigation  will  have  to  be  set 
up  if  the  tax  is  not,  in  many  instances,  to  be  diverted  from  its 
proper  destination  or  evaded  by  some  artifice  or  other. 

H.  J.  Jennings. 
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BEif'OKE  the  war  llussia  held  in  buhjection  within  her  Weateru 
border  three  alien  races — the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the 
Pinns.  All  these  races  at  some  previous  period  of  their  history 
had  enjoyed  an  independent  existence,  and  the  memory  of  that 
independence  was  kept  green  in  the  days  of  their  captivity.  By 
the  waters  of  Babylon  they  sang  the  songs  of  Sion  ;  and  when  the 
day  came  that  Babylon  the  Great  was  fallen,  they  set  out  with 
rejoicing  to  rebuild  the  Temple  in  Salem  by  the  favour,  and  at 
the  direction  of  Cyrus  the  Mede.  Of  these  three  races  more  was 
known  in  Western  Europe  of  the  Finns  than  of  either  of  the 
other  two.  There  was — before  the  war — no  oppressed  people 
which  had  so  successfully  exploited  its  grievances  in  Western  ears. 
Of  the  art  of  Propaganda  they  were  masters  unsurpassed.  They 
had  known  how  to  mobilise  half  the  Universities  of  Europe  to 
plead  their  cause.  There  was  not  a  Conference  of  Pacifists,  not  a 
dinner  party  of  jurisconsults,  at  which  they  did  not  make  their 
voice  heard.  At  one  time  they  had  Protests  from  half  a  dozen 
European  Parliaments  lying  on  the  table  of  the  Russian  Duma. 
And  when  the  war  broke  out  a  voluminous  literature  from  the 
|)ens  of  friends  of  Finland  ”  had  accumulated  in  half  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages.  It  is  strange  reading  to-day.  The  falseness  which  is 
inherent  in  all  propaganda  is  painfully  apparent.  It  is  plain  now 
that,  when  Europe  was  asked  to  pass  judgment,  not  all  the  facts 
were  placed  before  the  Court.  As  the  Friends  of  Finland  told 
their  story,  it  was  the  story  of  a  wicked  Government  and  an 
oppressed  people,  a  hero  nation  and  a  villain  nation.  Reaction 
panoplied  against  Liberty,  just  as  in  Naples  or  Austria  in  the 
’fifties,  or  any  of  the  other  classics  of  British  Liberalism,  with  the 
Middle  Class  w'ell  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  taking  “  their 
natural  place  ”  as  leaders  and  no  troublesome  social  problems 
to  complicate  the  issue.  This  account  was  generally  accepted  in 
England  ;  and,  when  the  war  came,  to  the  best  of  England’s  belief 
Finland  was  still  bleeding  under  the  heel  of  the  oppressor.  With 
the  war  a  veil  of  silence  descended  and  cut  off  the  British  people 
from  all  information  concerning  the  subject  nations  of  Russia; 
and  the  next  news  that  England  had  of  Finland  was  when  the 
Bolshevists  had  raised  their  standard  in  Petrograd,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  best  part  of  Southern  Finland  was  working 
hand-in-hand  wdth  them — hand-in-hand  wdth  the  oppressor  !  Here 
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was  a  development  for  which  tlie  propaganda  of  the  Friends  of 
f’inlaiid  liad  done  nothing  to  prepare  the  British  public.  A  man 
may  read  books  and  brochures  mountain^  high  from  the  pens  of 
these  writers,  and  find  no  mention  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Bed 
Guard  or  a  White  Guard.  And  yet  Bed  Guards  and  White  Guards 
were  not  making  their  first  appearance  in  Finland  in  the  winter 
of  1917.  It  is  clear  now  to  all  the  world,  writ  large  in  the 
atrocious  reprisals  of  the  White  Guards  and  in  the  despairing 
resistance  of  the  Beds,  that  the  issue  is  not  between  Bussian 
tyrant  and  Finnish  victim,  but  between  one-half  of  Finland 
brigaded  against  the  other,  with  Bussia  helping  the  one  and 
Germany  supporting  the  other.  It  is  on  the  genesis  of  these 
developments  that  it  is  now  hoped  to  throw  a  belated  light. 

When  Finland  passed  from  Swedish  into  Bussian  hands  in 
1809,  the  Tsar  Alexander  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
annexed  a  Swedish  province.  The  culture  was  Swedish ;  the 
religion  was  Swedish ;  when  he  visited  the  country  the  language 
in  which  the  Diet  greeted  him  was  Swedish.  The  peasants,  he 
was  told,  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  of  their  own ;  but  for  all 
Alexander  knew  that  might  well  be  a  dialect  of  Swedish,  as  Little 
Russian  was  of  Bussian.  He  was  not  interested  in  the  matter. 
Very  few  persons  at  this  time  were.  There  was,  however,  in 
Helsingfors  a  small  group  of  Swedish  academics,  who  had  been 
awakened  to  the  life,  and  above  all  to  the  language,  of  the  peasants. 
Rousseau’s  conception  of  the  “  Noble  Savage,”  then  universally 
acclaimed  in  polite  circles  in  Scandinavia,  had  invested  with  a 
novel  glamour  the  ugly-looking  Mongols,  with  whom  most  of 
the  Helsingfors  intellectuals  had  grown  up.  Wolf’s  Prolegomena 
lo  Homer,  a  book  whose  rei>ercussions  outside  the  phflological 
field  are  curiously  extensive  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  had  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  national  literature  over  long  periods  by  oral  tradition 
without  the  use  of  writing.  The  bearing  of  Wolf’s  thesis  on 
the  ancient  Finnish  folk-songs  seized  the  imagination  of  the 
Helsingfors  savant  Lonnrot.  For  many  years  he  collected  them, 
taking  them  down  in  writing  from  the  mouths  of  village  singers. 
When  he  had  collected  12,000  lines  he  arranged  them  in  Bunes, 
or  Books,  as  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  arranged  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  in  1835  produced  them  as  the  Finnish  national  epic 
with  the  title  Kalewala}  Si  parvA  licet  componere  magnvi, 
Lonnrot’s  publication  of  the  Kalewala  was  to  the  Finnish  tongue 
and  people  what  the  Divine  Comedy  was  to  the  Italian  tongue 

(1)  Kalewala  (pronounced  Kalewala  not  Krdewala)  is  the  country  (Finland) 
from  which  the  heroes  go  out  for  adventures  into  Pohjola  (Lapland),  the  mys- 
Urious  Land  of, the  North. 
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aud  Italy.  It  is  the  date  with  which  the  history  of  modern  Finland 
begins. 

But  the  national  epic  was  no  more  chan  the  foundatio.i  on 
which  the  fabric  of  the  national  language  had  to  be  built  up.  The 
vocabulary  of  Wainamoinen  and  the  beauteous  Aino,  as  may  be 
imagined,  contained  no  ready  equivalents  for  “  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation,”  “  intensive  agriculture,”  and  other  expressions  which 
bulk  largely  in  the  conversation  of  the  modern  Finn.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  vocabulary  took  time ;  and  the  Finnish  revivalists 
found,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  hasten  the  process,  as  the  Czechs 
at  the  same  period  w  ere  finding  in  Bohemia  and  the  Gaelic  League 
is  finding  in  Ireland  to-day.  But  numbers  told.  Of  the  3,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Finland  over  2,500,000  are  Finns  and  under  500,000 
are  Swedes.  Once  the  majority  became  ”  tongue-conscious,”  it 
was  bound  to  prevail  over  the  minority.  The  language  early 
obtained  political  recognition ;  in  1863,  tw’enty-eight  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  Kaleivala,  it  was  permitted  as  an  alternative 
to  Swedish  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  in  the  Diet ;  in  1886  it  was 
allow'ed  for  official  correspondence ;  and  in  1891  it  w-as  admitted 
to  the  Senate.  In  the  year  1915  there  w'ere  274  newspapers  in 
F'innish,  103  in  Swedish,  and  seven  with  Finnish  and  Swedish 
in  parallel  columns.  The  street-names  in  the  towns  are 
placarded  in  both  languages,  as  in  Dublin.  The  University  of 
Helsingfors  has  three  academic  languages — Finnish,  Swndish,  and 
Latin — and  there  are,  or  used  to  be,  one  or  tw'o  Professors  who 
lectured  alternately  in  Finnish  and  Swedish,  to  the  intense  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  foreign  student.  The  Finns  have  captured  the 
two  National  Societies  of  Science  and  Literature ;  and  the  Swedes 
have  founded  twn  rival  Societies  in  self-defence.  The  strong¬ 
holds  of  Swedish  are  the  houses  of  the  landed  gentry,  in  which 
remnants  of  old-fashioned  Swedish  culture  still  linger.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  the  landed  gentry  are  dwindling,  and  the  day  of  their 
l)olitical  and  social  influence  is  over ;  but  in  the  past  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  movement  which  has  preserved  a  compact  island 
of  Sw'edish  culture  amid  the  rising  flood  of  Finnish  nationalism, 
and  they  still,  perhaps,  leaven  the  middle-class  intelligentsia,  in 
wdiich  they  are  being  merged.  The  language  issue  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  chose  jugee.  Undermost  is  now  uppermost,  as  a 
Czech  patriot  once  observed  of  Bohemia.  But,  like  German  in 
Bohemia,  the  tradition  of  a  superior  Swedish  culture  still  lingers 
in  Finland,  sometimes  in  unexpected  places ;  there  are  few 
beggars  in  Finland,  but  if  the  traveller  meets  with  one  he  may 
be  sure  that  the  language  in  which  he  will  be  asked  an  alms  will 
be  Swedish.  As  to  what  the  Sw'edes  themselves  think  of  the 
position,  the  writer  takes  leave  to  quote  the  following  story  from 
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the  delightful  pages  of  a  clever  English  traveller/  who  visited 
Finland  only  two  or  three  years  before  the  war.  It  is  the  traveller’s 
first  visit  to  a  Finnish  country  house  :  — 

“  Celia  and  I  .  .  .  found  ourselves  talking  to  an  agreeable,  elderly  man, 
a  senator  of  some  kind,  who  spoke  fluent  but  Teutonic  English.  It  was 
quite  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Finland,  when  we  had  yet  learnt  little  of 
Swede-Finn  controversy,  so  Celia  chanced  to  say,  in  all  innocence  : 

“  ‘  Of  course,  you  write  and  speak  Finnish?  ’ 

“  He  went  a  bright  salmon-pink,  and  replied  : 

“  ‘  Got-d  forpit-d  I  ’  ” 

The  Fennoman  movement — such  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Finnish  Renascence- — would  perhaps  not  have  gone  so  far  had 
it  been  purely  linguistic.  But  it  had  almost  from  the  first  a 
political — and  it  now'  has  in  addition  an  economic — aspect,  in  which 
the  linguistic  side  of  the  movement  has  been  well-nigh  lost. 
In  its  early  days  the  movement  was  welcomed  by  the  Russians  as 
a  check  to  the  Swedophil  sentiments  w'hich  had  lasted  in  some 
circles,  principally  amongst  the  Svecoman  aristocracy,  for  long 
after  the  Russian  annexation.  The  political  party,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Old  Finns,  had  its  origin  in  the  early  Fenno- 
mans,  who,  in  order  to  secure  the  tolerance  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  nationalist  propaganda,  pursued  a  strong  Russophil 
policy.  In  later  years,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  Russi¬ 
fication  before  the  war,  the  Old  Finns  wnre  opportunist,  and  are 
now  paying  the  i>enalty  wdiich  in  the  end  political  opportunism 
always  pays.  Their  record  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Polish 
National  Democrats;  before  the  war,  though  widely  distrusted, 
they  served  for  many  years  as  the  focus  of  an  otherwise  un¬ 
organised  body  of  Finnish  opinion,  which  if  not  exactly  Russo¬ 
phil  was  disposed  to  compromise  and  anxious  to  avoid  conflict. 
But  their  strength  in  the  Diet  has  for  some  years  been  declining.® 
The  one  other  party  in  Finland,  which  could  be  said  to  have 

(1)  R.  Travers  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Hyndman),  Letters  from  Finland,  London,  I9II. 

(2)  The  Latin  words  “Tennoman  ”  and  “Svecoman  ”  are  generally  used  both 
by  Finns  and  Swedes  to  describe  the  Finnish  and  the  Swedish  elements  in 
Finland. 

(3)  The  fluctuations  of  the  parties  in  the  Diet  during  the  last  ten  years  are 
wortii  tabulating  ; — 


Elections  of 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1916 

Socialists 

80 

...  83 

...  83 

...  86 

...  87  ... 

103 

Old  Finns 

58 

...  53 

...  48 

...  42 

...  42  ... 

33 

Young  Finns  ... 

25 

...  26 

...  28 

...  28 

...  28  ... 

22 

Agrarians 

7 

...  7 

...  15 

...  12 

...  11  ... 

19 

Svecomans 

24 

...  25 

...  25 

...  26 

...  26  ... 

21 

Christian  Workers 

2 

...  2 

...  1 

...  1 

...  1  ... 

1 

The  Agrarians  (Conservative  intelligentsia)  and  Young  Finns  (Liberal  in¬ 
telligentsia)  represent  the  Centre  :  the  Svecomans  the  Right.  The  Agrarians 
poll  what  there  is  of  a  clerical  vote  in  Finland.  The  Christian  Worker  is  a 
crank. 
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-Russian  sympathies,  was  the  Socialists ;  but,  as  may  be  imagined 
it  was  not  towards  official  Russia  that  their  sympathies  were 
directed.  The  doctrines  of  Social  Democracy  came  late  in  the 
day  to  Finland ;  it  was  not  until  1903  that  the  political  party  was 
organised,  and  like  the  British  Labour  Party  it  grew'  up  out  of 
a  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  It  maintained  close  relations  with 
the  Russian,  and  Jewish  revolutionaries.  In  Finland  its  activities 
w'ere  at  first  concentrated  on  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  Diet. 
The  Diet,  for  the  maintenance  of  w’hich  the  Svecomans  and  their 
friends  in  Europe  were  shedding  at  this  period  so  many  tears,  was 
a  thoroughly  reactionary  body,  the  last  survival  of  a  Parliamentary 
type  once  common  in  Northern  Europe.  It  consisted  of  four 
Estates — Nobles,  Clerics,  Burghers,  and  Peasants — with  a  very 
limited  franchise  for  the  last.  The  second  constitutional  factor 
w’as  the  Senate,  which  by  a  curious  arrangement  combined  the 
functions  of  an  Upper  House  to  the  Diet  wdth  those  of  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  Executive  on  the  German  or  American  model.  The  theory 
of  the  Constitution  gave  to  the  Tsar  Grand  Duke  concurrent 
legislative  and  administrative  powers,  the  extent  and  limitations 
of  which  were  the  subject  of  hot  dispute  between  Russian  and 
Finnish  lawyers. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Russia  in  1905  the  Socialists 
in  Finland,  as  elsewhere,  leapt  to  seize  the  helm.  Finland  was 
seething  with  discontent.  The  country  had  just  been  subjected 
to  six  years  of  resolute  “  Russification.”  The  Constitution  had 
been  cut  and  pared  and  tlie  powers  of  the  Russian  Governor- 
General  increased.  The  Russian  language  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Administration,  the  University,  and  the  schools.  Worst 
of  all,  the  Finlanders  for  the  first  time  had  been  made  liable 
to  the  Russian  Conscription.  Since  Finland  became  a  part  of 
Russia  no  Finlander  had  ever  served,  save  as  a  Volunteer,  in  the 
Russian  Army.  Conscription  was  no  more  popular  than  it  is  in 
Ireland;  and  in  Finland,  as  in  Ireland,  all,  or  almost  all,  parties 
were  united  in  the  feeling  that,  if  it  w’as  to  be  introduced,  it 
must  be  by  legislation  of  the  Diet  and  not  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  this  question  something  like  a  “  Sacred  Union”  had 
been  achieved  w'hen  the  Revolution  broke  out  at  Petrograd,  and 
the  Tshr’s  Government  reeled  under  the  shock,  and  all  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Administrations  were  paralysed.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
subject  nations.  Poles,  Letts,  Jew's,  and  Armenians  were  in 
open  revolt.  In  Finland  the  revolt  took  the  form  of  an  extremely 
complete  General  Strike,  which  the  Socialists  organised,  opposing 
without  bloodshed  a  blank  wall  of  passive  resistance  to  every 
operation  of  government.  After  six  days  the  Government  capitu¬ 
lated  unconditionally.  A  ukase  was  hurriedly  draw'n  up  and 
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signed  by  the  Tsar,  and  brought  to  Helsingfors  by  one  of  de  Witte’s 
private  secretaries — in  a  carriage  with  three  horses,  for  the  train 
service  had  joined  the  Strike.  It  rej^ealed  unconditionally  the 
most  obno.xions  part  of  the  Knssifying  nieasnies  of  the  jirevions 
six  years;  while  on  the  military  question  a  compromise  was 
ananged  :  Finland  was  once  again  exempted  from  the  Enssian 
Conscription,  but  in  return  the  Finnish  Legislature  undertook  to 
pay  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

The  role  played  by  the  Socialists  in  this  successful  Revolution 
surprised  everyone.  Nobody  up  to  now  in  Finland  had  taken 
the  Socialists  very  seriously.  Socialism  in  Finland  was  so  new 
a  growth  that  the  Russian  authorities  had  not  realised  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  Finnish  bourgeoisie  was  equally  amazed  at  its  meteoric 
emergence,  though  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Revolution  they 
followed  its  lead  implicitly,  as  men  will  follow  a  leader  in  a  crisis. 
The  extent  to  which  Fennoman  Socialist  and  Svecoman  bour¬ 
geois  have  combined  against  the  Russian  has  always  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  Western  Europe,  because  Western  Europe  has  always 
taken  its  information  from  Svecoman  sources.  On  this  occasion 
the  “  Sacred  Union”  did  not  survive  the  turn  of  the  year.  After 
the  capitulation  of  the  Petrograd  Government  and  the  re])eal  of 
the  Russifying  legislation  the  bourgeois  parties  at  once  began  to 
take  alarm  at  the  ScK‘ialist  programme  ;  and  as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Russian  Government  was  likely  to  regain  control  in 
Russia,  the  consequences  of  the  Socialist  alliance  with  the  Russian 
revolutionaries  began  to  loom  large  to  many  prudent  souls.  The 
antipathy  of  bourgeois  and  Socialist  came  to  a  head  at  Sveaborg 
in  the  summer  of  1906.  The  Russian  garrison  at  Sveaborg  having 
turned  against  its  officers,  the  local  Finnish  Red  Guard — the 
Socialists  had  organised  a  Red  Guard  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion-joined  the  Russian  mutineers.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  disorder,  and  the  bourgeoisie  organised  ‘‘  White  Guards,”  and — 
i  not  without  the  help  of  the  Russian  Government — suppressed  the 
i  Red  Guard,  and  threw’  their  leader  into  a  Russian  prison. 

Having  successfully  carried  through  the  General  Strike  and 
secured  the  capitulation  of  the  Russian  Government,  the  Socialists 
took  no  further  part  in  the  constitutional  negotiations  with  Russia . 
The  Russian  Governor-General,  Prince  Obolensky,  relied  largely 
on  the  counsels  of  the  Svecoman  leader  Dr.  IMechelin,  who  had 
been  brought  back  from  exile  into  which  just  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  had  been  sent.  The  Socialists,  without  criticising,  stood 
aloof  from  this  arrangement,  and  devoted  their  energies  entirely 
to  agitation  for  reform  of  the  Diet.  Under  their  steady  pressure 
the  Diet  w’as  induced  to  pass  a  Bill  (which  was  immediately  con¬ 
firmed  by  Petrograd)  substituting  for  the  four  Estates  a  Single 
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Chamber  of  the  most  advanced  type,  with  equal,  adult,  secret 
proportional  voting,  for  both  sexes.  Having  thus  secured  a 
working  instrument,  the  Socialists  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  pro¬ 
gramme  which  consisted  entirely  of  social  and  economic  reforms. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  welter  of  Russian  revolutionan- 
politics  during  the  years  1905-1908  than  the  moderate  policy  of 
the  Finnish  Socialists.  They  offer  an  impressive  contrast  to  the 
Polish  Socialists  during  the  same  period.  The  Finns  have  that 
feeling  for  the  essential  and  the  unessential  w’hich  is  at  the  root 
of  political  aptitude,  and  which  seems  by  nature  to  be  lacking 
in  the  more  gifted  Pole ;  while  the  Pole  is  formulating  his  rights, 
the  Finn  is  discounting  his  claims ;  to  the  Pole  politics  is  an 
end,  to  the  Finn  it  is  a  means.  The  acute  sense  of  political 
values  of  the  Finnish  Socialists  was  twice  shown  in  these  years— 
first  when,  after  the  General  Strike,  they  subordinated  national 
policy  to  constitutional  reform ;  secondly  when,  the  Reform  Bill 
once  carried,  they  abandoned  political  for  economic  measures. 
In  neither  case  had  they  secured  more  than  an  initial  success ;  the 
abrogation  of  the  Russifying  laws  left  the  powers  of  the  Tsar  to 
initiate  new’  ones  undiminished ;  and  the  reform  of  the  Diet  left 
the  position  of  the  Senate  untouched.  But  the  Socialists  had  the 
instinct,  rare  indeed  in  a  revolutionary  party,  not  to  press  their 
victory*.  They  knew,  w’hat  scarcely  any  Pole  ever  learns,  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  the  noblest  vindication  of  the  right  to 
unlimited  bread. 

In  this  spirit  they  proceeded  to  carry  through  the  reformed 
Diet,  not  without  the  co-operation  of  one  or  other  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  parties — for  the  Socialists  had  not  as  yet  a  majority  in  the 
Diet — a  Land  Bill,  a  Temperance  (Total  Abolition)  Bill,  a  (Com¬ 
pulsory)  Education  Bill,  a  Bill  for  removing  Jewish  disabilities 
(w^hich  under  the  old  Finnish  Constitution  w’ere  fully  as  severe 
in  Finland  as  in  Russia),  and  some  elementary  measures  of  factory 
legislation.  But  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  in  Russia 
had  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  Finnish  situation.  Up  till 
this  time  there  had  been  in  Finland  a  dual  authority,  on  the  one 
hand  the  Finnish  Diet,  on  the  other  the  Russian  Autocrat, 
The  Russian  Autocrat  had  now  handed  over  his  powers  to  Con¬ 
stitutional  Ministers  and  a  Parliament.  Had  he  handed  over 
his  pow’ers  in  Finland  to  the  new  Constitutional  Government  in 
Russia?  The  Finns  maintained  that  he  had  not.  The  Russian 
Ministers  maintained  that  he  had ;  and  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Dumas  agreed  wdth  them.  With  the  suppression  of  the  Revolution 
the  Russian  bureaucracy  had  resolved  to  reintroduce  the  Russifying 
policy  in  Finland.  Constitutionalism  was  now  the  order  of  the 
day;  and,  indeed,  the  old  methods  stood  condemned  by  their 
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results.  Soil!  The  new  Eussification  should  proceed  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  lines.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Eussian  Government 
prepared  and  passed  through  the  Duma  during  the  years  1909- 
1914  a  quantity  of  legislation  relating  to  Eusso-Finnish,  and  some¬ 
times  to  purely  Finnish,  questions.  To  all  this  legislation  the 
Finnish  Diet  at  the  instance  of  the  bourgeois  parties,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  the  Old  Finns,  opposed  a  passive  resistance. 
When  the  laws  were  referred  to  the  Diet  for  its  opinion  the  Diet 
refused  to  consider  them.  Certain  Finnish  judges  declared  them 
illegal.  To  this  policy  of  passive  resistance  the  Socialists  gave 
a  general  adhesion,  but  were  at  pains  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  proclaim  solidarity  with  the  Eussian  proletariat.  In  1910, 
when  one  of  the  Eussian  Bills  came  before  the  Diet,  one  of  the 
Socialist  leaders,  speaking  for  the  Party,  uttered  the  following 
prophetic  words  : — 

“  This  Bill  is  a  crime  against  our  small  nation,  which  might  W'ell  destroy 
all  sense  of  moral  obligation  on  our  part  towards  Russia.  .  .  .  Yet  for  all 
this  one  fact  remains.  Our  wrath  and  bitterness  are  not  directed  against 
the  Russian  people,  for  they  have  made  cruel  sacrifices  for  freedom,  and 
their  blood  was  shed  to  pay  for  rights  that  Finland  won.  We  have  learnt 
to  distinguish  between  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian  people, 
and  we  know  that  the  latter  one  day  will  make  reparation  for  the  former’s 
crimes.”  (Quoted  from  Mrs,  Hyndman's  book.) 

This  second  period  of  conflict  between  Finland  and  Eussia  was 
a  time  of  industrial  expansion  and  commercial  prosperity  in  Fin¬ 
land.  The  prosperity  reached  its  climax  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war.  Finland,  exempt  from  all  forms  of  military  service, 
was  free  to  devote  herself  to  meeting  the  practically  unlimited 
demand  of  Eussia  for  manufactured  articles  of  almost  every  kind. 
With  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  closed  by  the  Central  Powers, 
Russia  was  ready  to  take  all  the  timber  that  Finland  could  send 
her.  In  the  dearth  of  imported  coal  the  railways  and  factories 
were  almost  from  the  first  reduced  to  using  wood  fuel.  The 
demand  for  wood  pulp  and  paper  was  also  unlimited ;  and  the 
timber  industry  in  Finland  had  never  knowm  such  expansion. 
Besides  her  timber  industry,  Finland  has  in  recent  years  developed 
flourishing  metal  and  textile  industries,  the  raw  materials  for 
which  she  has  to  import ;  these,  too,  were  set  to  work  for  the 
Eussian  armies,  and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  raw'  materials  lasted 
profits  were  enormous.  Prices — quoted  in  Finnish  marks,  w'b’ch 
had  to  some  extent  escaped  the  depreciation  of  the  Eussian  rouble — 
soared  upwards  unchecked  by  any  Eussian  legislation.  Dividends 
of  30  per  cent. — an  unheard-of  figure  in  these  infant  industries — 
intoxicated  the  Finnish  shareholder,  and  fortunes  were  lost  and 
won  on  the  Helsingfors  Bourse.  There  was  at  first  little  shortage 
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of  foodstuffs ;  and  when  in  1916  the  stiffening  of  the  British 
blockade  began  to  check  the  flow  of  imports  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  the  Finnish  Senate  sought  relief  by  prohibiting  the 
export  of  Finnish  farm  produce  to  Russia.  The  increase  in  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  corres|X)n(liDg 
increase  of  wages;  and,  as  in  every  belligerent  country,  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  national  wage-bill  was  not  unattended  by 
friction.  The  growth  of  the  proletariat  in  the  towns  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  industrial  expansion  brought  new  voting  strength 
to  the  Socialist  Party  and  incidentally  added  to  the  unruly  elements 
of  the  population.  At  the  elections  of  1916  the  Socialists  obtained 
an  absolute  majority  in  the  Diet,  returning  103  out  of  200  mem¬ 
bers.  When  a  few  months  later  the  Revolution  broke  out  in 
Russia,  it  found  the  Finnish  bourgeoisie  in  an  alarmed  and  sus¬ 
picious  frame  of  mind.  The  disorders  which  accompanied  the 
Revolution  in  Helsingfors,  and  particularly  in  Viborg,  where  a 
detachment  of  Russian  soldiers  put  some  twenty  officers  to  death 
at  the  instigation  of  Finnish  agitators  from  Helsingfors,  recalled 
unpleasant  memories  of  the  Sveahorg  affair  in  1906,  and  it  was 
largely  by  way  of  counter-propaganda  to  the  Socialists,  and  as 
a  means  of  cutting  the  connection  betw'een  the  latter  and  the 
revolutionaries  in  Petrograd,  that  the  bourgeois  parties  began  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  Kerenski’s  Government  to  press  for 
the  complete  independence  of  Finland.  The  Socialists  were  not 
disinclined  for  independence.  “  Tw^enty  years  of  resolute  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  had  shorn  the  Russian  connection  of  the  last  of  its  charms 
for  almost  every  Finn.  But  the  Socialists  were  on  terms  of 
“  fraternal  ”  co-operation  with  the  Russian  revolutionaries,  the 
Parliamentary  Party  for  the  most  part  supporting  Kerenski ,  while 
outside  elements,  including  the  ix)W’erful  Red  Guard,  which  had 
been  re-established  towards  the  end  of  1917,  were  for  the  Bol¬ 
shevists.  Neither  section  was  anxious  to  offend  Russian  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  and  both  distrusted  profoundly  the  motives  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  and  the  influence  which  in  an  independent  Finland  they 
would  inevitably  exercise  on  foreign  policy.  In  regard  to  Inde¬ 
pendence,  therefore,  the  Party,  as  in  1906,  left  the  initiative  to  the 
j  bourgeois  parties,  and  in  the  voting  in  the  Diet  threw  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  side  of  moderation.  In  July,  1917,  the  Diet  by 
136  votes  to  55  passed  a  new  Constitution  for  Finland,  l)y  which 
the  Diet  assumed  supremq  legislative  authority  on  home  affairs, 
taxation  and  customs,  but  recognised  the  existing  Russian  control 
in  foreign  affairs  and  in  military  legislation  and  administration. 
The  Diet  further  assumed  the  pow’ers  previously  resting  with 
the  Tsar  Grand  Duke  ;  in  future  it  wms  not  to  be  dissolved  without 
its  own  consent.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  was  transformed 
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into  a  responsible  Ministry,  The  question  of  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  was  raised  by  the  Svecomans  in  an  amendment,  but  the 
amendment  was  thrown  out  by  the  Socialist  votes.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  decided  by  104  votes  to  86 — a  fairly  narrow  margin — 
not  to  submit  the  Constitution  for  the  approval  of  the  Eussian 
Provisional  Government.  The  mouths  of  the  minority  were 
silenced  by  the  sequel ;  for  Petrograd  had  not  yet  unlearnt  its 
traditional  attitude  towards  Finland,  and  the  immediate  reply 
of  the  Eussian  Government  to  the  new  Constitution  u  as  to  dissolve 
the  Diet.  It  was  the  sixth  time  in  ten  years.  The  Hall  of  the 
Diet  was  closed,  but  the  deputies  continued  to  meet  under  an 
adjoining  roof.  It  was  the  jeu  de  paiime  of  the  Finnish  Eevolution. 
The  (Kerenskist)  Governor-General  endeavoured  to  form  a  Socialist 
Ministiy.  Strikes  and  riots  took  place  throughout  the  country. 
In  September  the  President  of  the  Diet,  w’ithout  reference  to  the 
Governor-General,  convoked  the  Diet ;  and  the  Senate  drafted 
a  Bill  establishing  complete  independence.  For  one  moment 
some  sort  of  peace  was  patched  up  between  Petrograd  and  Helsing¬ 
fors;  but  at  the  same  moment  the  Kerenski  Administration  col¬ 
lapsed.  The  Bolshevists  then  announced  the  summoning  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  Eussia,  and  the  parties  in  Finland  were 
induced  to  await  its  decision.  When  the  Constituent  Assembly 
was  dissolved  the  Finnish  bourgeois  parties  addressed  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Bolshevists,  inquiiing  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
extend  the  right  of  self-determination  to  Finland  and  to  recognise 
Finnish  independence.  The  I3olshevists  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  sending  Eed  Guards  and  machine- 
guns  across  the  border  to  support  the  Finnish  Eed  Guard  in  the 
struggle,  which  all  now  saw  was  impending.  The  Finnish  bour¬ 
geoisie  had  already  begun  the  formation  of  White  Guards  on  the 
model  of  1906  ;  they  w  ere  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  disorder,  and 
the  Red  Guards,  or  a  section  of  them,  were  equally  determined  to 
bring  about  a  Bolshevist  revolution.  The  stages  by  which  street¬ 
fighting  became  merged  in  civil  war  were  imperceptible.  The 
White  Guards  had  not  the  best  of  the  struggle ;  they  w’ere  pushed 
out  of  Helsingfors  and  the  best  part  of  Southern  Finland,  and 
several  of  their  leaders  were  captured.  But  neither  side  possessed 
the  weapons  with  which  to  wage  serious  war ;  and  matters  w’ere 
approaching  a  deadlock  when  the  White  Guard  Headquarters, 
having  first  for  fomi’s  sake  approached  the  Swedish  Government, 
turned  to  that  Power,  to  which  the  bourgeoisie  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  now  generally  directing  their  gaze,  and  German  troops 
appeared  off  Abo  in  the  familiar  rdle  of  saviours  of  society. 

It  is  imiwssible  to  read  the  story  of  the  past  twenty  years  in 
Finland  without  being  struck  by  the  ineptitude  displayed  by  the 
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Russians  for  the  task  of  governing  the  country.  There  were  large 
sections  of  the  population  which,  if  not  Eussophil,  w^ere  averse  to 
Russophobe  agitation.  The  Russians  made  no  attempt  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them.  On  the  military  question  the  Russians  had  a 
very  fair  case,  and,  in  fact,  their  claims  were  tacitly  admitted  by 
the  Finns  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Yet  the  Russians  could 
never  approach  the  subject  without  raising  a  hornets’  nest  of 
opposition.  Again  and  again  the  record  of  these  twenty  years 
in  Finland  reads  like  a  chapter  of  Irish  history.  The  truth  is 
that  the  cleavage  between  the  two  nations  is  fundamental,  ex¬ 
tending  far  below  the  political  irritation  of  the  surface.  Russia 
is  a  great  nation,  with  a  great  culture  of  her  own,  which  the  Finns 
are  temperamentally  unfitted  to  share.  Russia  has  a  mission  to 
fulfil  to  the  w’orld,  a  mission  w'hich  she  will  yet  fulfil,  for  the 
w'ounds  from  which  she  is  now^  bleeding,  terrible  as  they  may  seem, 
have  none  of  them  struck  near  the  heart.  Finland  is  a  small 
nation.  She  has  no  mission  to  the  world ;  the  only  mission  of 
which  she  is  conscious  is  to  herself.  She  has  no  “  will  to  |x»wer,” 
no  sense  of  the  “  White  Man’s  burden.”  She  abhors  militarism 
and  war,  as  only  the  small  nations  abhor  it.  She  distrusts  political 
idealism.  Though  not  in  blood  Scandinavian,  politically  and 
geographically  she  is  a  part  of  Scandinavia.  Her  culture,  like 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  is  a  borrow^ed  one,  deriving  in 
the  past  from  Latin  Europe  and  in  the  present  mainly  from 
Germany.  She  has  the  Scandinavian  aptitude  for  self-government, 
and  the  Scandinavian  passion  for  what  the  big  nations  pronounce 
“  advanced  ” — that  unmistakable  parochial  touch,  which  is  to 
the  elemental  imaginings  of  the  Slavonic  genius  as  a  match-light 
is  to  the  sun.  The  two  cannot  live  together.  Russia  will  be  the 
healthier  for  the  excision  of  this  non-Slavonic  element.  Finland 
will  be  the  happier  for  standing  alone.  Scandinavia  as  a  whole 
will  gain  in  interest  from  the  addition  of  a  new'  half-brother  of 
non-Teutonic  race. 

Helsingfors  fell  on  April  13th,  1918  (to  the  Germans,  not  the 
Whites).  Eighty  thousand  Red  Guards  xvere  taken  prisoner: 
the  White  Government  offered  them  to  Germany  for  use  as 
labour,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  The  Red  Army  commanders 
were  treated  as  ”  rebels”  by  the  Whites,  tried  by  special  courts- 
martial,  and  a  number  of  them  shot.  The  old  Sw'edish  Constitu¬ 
tion,  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1906  (see  above),  has  been  revived. 
The  Diet  met  on  May  15th,  1918  :  barely  twenty  Socialists  were 
permitted  to  attend  :  the  rest  were  excluded  as  implicated  in  the 
“  rebellion.”  In  June  the  Government  introduced  a  Constitution 
Bill  establishing  a  monarchy  of  the  Swedish  pattern  with  an 
J**,xeciitive  independent  of  the  Diet;  but,  failing  to  find  a  two- 
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thirds  majority,  declared  the  Bill  “  pending  ”  till  1920.  The 
Svecomans  and  most  of  the  Old  Finns  (together  representing,  it 
is  said,  some  55-60  per  cent,  of  the  Diet)  are  Monarchists;  the 
Young  Finns  and  Agrarians  are  divided ;  the  Socialists  are  Eepub- 
lican.  Criticism  of  the  Government  is  increasing  both  in  the 
Piet  and  still  more  in  the  Press ;  but  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  situation  is  the  failure  of  the  Svecoman  influence  to  maintain 
itself,  even  in  the  Government,  which  is  now  mainly  composed 
of  Old  Finns  and  Young  Finns.  General  Mannesheim,  the  Sveco- 
nian  commander  of  the  White  Guards,  has  resigned.  A  Committee 
of  the  Diet  has  struck  out  of  the  “  pending  ”  Constitution  Bill 
Svecoman  proposals  for  equality  of  the  two  languages  in  the 
courts,  schools,  and  administration.  INIeanwhile  the  Socialist 
Party  has  reconstituted  itself,  displaying  once  again  as  in  1906  an 
astonishing  moderation  :  its  only  political  demands  are  for  a 
Ttepublic  and  an  Executive  responsible  to  the  Diet.  The  rest  of 
its  programme  is  exclusively  social  and  agrarian  (small  holdings, 
national  insurance,  eight  hours  day,  income  tax  and  death  duties, 
etc.),  and  is  not  based  on  Bolshevist  premisses. 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORKOW  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  British  in  South  America  it  is  for¬ 
tunately  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  maze  of  statistics.  These 
have  been  so  clearly  set  out  in  dozens  of  publications,  official  and 
otherwise,  that  any  mass  of  detail  would  not  justify  its  passage 
in  this  particular  prose  vehicle. 

Briefly,  very  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  two  or  three  million 
pounds  passed  from  Lombard  Street  to  the  newly  founded  South 
American  States.  This  financial  assistance  came  to  them  when 
they  were  still  in  the  act  of  reeling  to  their  feet,  and  before  the 
smoke  of  the  War  of  Independence  had  finally  rolled  clear  of  the 
continent.  To-day  the  British  investments  in  South  America 
probably  amount  to  some  seven  hundred  millions  sterling.  On 
the  face  of  it  this  situation  might  w’ell  seem  not  merely  satis- 
tory,  but  triumphant.  In  many  respects  it  justifies  the  first  ad¬ 
jective,  and  in  some  the  second.  The  rest  of  the  world,  however, 
has  not  remained  impassive  spectators  of  our  industry  as  we 
piled  up  our  interests  and  securities  in  the  great  Latin  con-  ‘ 
tinent. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  question  which  has  so  far  been 
ventilated  by  our  enemies  rather  than  by  ourselves,  but  which  is 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention.  A  boat  may  be  rowed  for 
seven  hundred  miles  up  a  river  to  a  point  where  the  tiring  oars¬ 
men  slacken  and  fail  :  then  it  will  be  of  merely  historic  consolation 
to  the  inmates  to  reflect  that  the  further  upstream  the  craft  has 
won  its  way  the  more  numerous  are  the  down-river  reaches  along 
which  it  has  to  drift ! 

But  this  pessimistic  metaphor  is  premature,  certainly  in  this 
article,  and  probably  in  the  world  of  affairs.  It  is  essential  in 
the  first  place  to  see  by  what  means  the  British  progress  in  South 
America  has  been  achieved,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the 
present  day.  We  at  once  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  remark¬ 
able  chain  of  events,  every  one  of  which  illustrates  the  desultory 
nature  of  both  our  hostilities  and  friendly  undertakings  in  South  j 
America.  Almost  all  our  achievements  there  have  been  the  work  j 
of  free-lances.  This  has  been  so  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  who  | 
on  the  one  hand  gave  Drake  Godspeed  and  scarves  embroidered  i 
with  well-wishes  and  on  the  other  condoled  wdtli  Philip  of  Spain 
on  the  deeds  of  her  irrepressible  sailors !  The  policy  of  J ames, 
feebly  parodying  the  vigorous  partnership  of  Elizabeth,  gave  a 
grim  end  to  Raleigh.  Later  many  an  honest  sailor  had  to  take 
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his  chance  whether  he  were  regarded  by  Spain  as  a  lawful  enemy, 
a  dubious  privateer,  or  a  wholly  damnable  buccaneer.  His  mutable 
status  depended  on  the  course  of  the  relations  between  England 
and  Spain — a  kaleidoscopic  procession  of  sentiments  concerning 
which  he,  afloat  in  the  Southern  Oceans,  could  not  be  expected 
to  keep  himself  posted.  The  dawn  itself  of  the  freedom  of 
Spanish  South  America  was  heralded  by  a  stroke  of  this  same 
free-lance  policy.  For  the  successes  and  disasters  of  the  British 
invasion  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1806 — which  played  so  notable 
a  part  in  instilling  the  idea  of  independence  into  the  South 
.\merican  mind — w^ere  the  result  of  an  inspiration  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Naval  Commander,  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  found 
himself  with  some  ships  and  troops  to  spare  after  the  capture 
of  Cape  Town. 

The  War  of  Liberation  itself  afTords  a  final  instance  of  the  con¬ 
sistently  impassive  official  attitude  towards  South  America.  At 
that  period  the  British  Government,  maintaining  a  correct  neu¬ 
trality,  provided  nothing  beyond  a  benevolent  sympathy.  The 
British  sailors  and  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  patriot  cause 
provided  themselves ;  and  such  men  as  Cochrane,  Guise,  Miller, 
O’Brien,  and  some  scores  of  others,  found  that  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  towards  them  partook  of  the  Nelsonian  touch  of 
refusing  to  observe  what  ought  not  to  be  seen  ! 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  first  trading  relations  of  the  British 
with  the  South  Americans  should  have  been  of  an  individual 
nature.  The  commercial  world  was  loosely  knit  in  those  days, 
and  it  was  in  the  age  wdien  private  initiative  counted  that  the 
prospering  British  coached  the  South  Americans  from  the  status 
of  pupils  to  that  of  colleagues. 

England  had  w'ell  earned  her  considerable  early  advantages  over 
her  European  and  North  American  rivals.  Her  political  and 
militant  sympathies,  her  golden  assistance,  and  the  advent  of  a 
swarm  of  merchants  conveying  cargoes  of  merchandise — all  this 
while  the  yellow  and  red  of  the  Spanish  standard  was  still  floating 
over  the  last  remnant  of  Royal  territory,  the  Castles  of  Callao — 
had  won  for  the  British  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  South 
.\mericans  that  no  subsequent  international  vicissitudes  have 
succeeded  in  destroying.  It  was  in  cordial  circumstances  that 
the  British  merchant  introduced  his  machinery,  his  hard  and 
soft  ware,  his  live-stock,  and  his  liquids,  and  shipped  home  in 
their  place  hides,  horns,  metals,  sugar,  coffee,  and  the  general 
produce  of  the  continent  :  for,  since  the  sentiments  of  Brazil 
resembled  those  of  the  former  Spanish  Colonies,  it  is  wdth  the 
entire  continent  that  we  are  now’  concerned.  It  w’as  surely  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  statesmanship  that  gained  for  England  the 
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simultaneous  gratitude  of  Brazil  and  the  Spanish-speaking  States. 
She  had  assisted  flie  former  in  her  step  from  a  Eoyal  Colony  to 
a  kingdom  ;  she  had  aided  the  latter  to  divest  themselves  of  royalty 
and  its  influence  by  becoming  republics!  The  explanation's  a 
simple  one.  These  divergent  processes  had  the  same  effect :  that 
of  throwing  open  the  South  American  ports  to  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

As  the  intercourse  between  the  British  and  the  South  Americans 
increased  other  links  beyond  those  of  commerce  began  to  be 
forged.  It  is  the  fashion  to  accuse  the  Englishman  abroad  of 
the  unsocial  crime  of  keeping  himself  to  himself.  This,  I  think, 
must  apply  in  a  far  lesser  degree  to.  South  America  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average 
Englishman  in  South  America  entertains  an  affection  for  that 
continent  and  its  inhabitants  deeper  than  the  inevitable  regard 
with  which  the  successful  man  contemplates  the  source  of  his 
wealth.  Intermarriage  has  been  frequent  :  common  inte  'sts 
in  sports,  games,  pastoral  and  agricultural  occupations  have  led 
to  an  intimate  understanding. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  general  relations  of  the  present  day. 
Without  an  over-indulgence  in  complacency  they  may  be  said 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  average  Englishman  is  aware  that 
he  does  not  sound  tlie  temperamental  depths  of  the  average  South 
American ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  South  American  has 
a  much  shrewder  conception  of  the  Englishman  than  the  latter 
suspects.  It  is  true  that  for  generations  the  man  of  Iberian  stock 
took  some  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  Northerner  as  the  loco 
Inglez — the  mad  Englishman.  But  the  adjective,  emitted  in 
jocular  resignation,  was  devoid  of  sting ;  for  at  all  times  the 
Iberian  considered  the  other  an  honest  loco,  and  now  for  more 
than  a  generation  he  has  joined  him  in  his  madness — in  almost 
all  its  forms,  from  hygiene  and  social  clubs  to  the  cult  of  balls! 
Moreover,  is  not  the  word  of  an  Englishman — Palahra  de  un 
Inglez! — an  oath  in  itself?  Is  not  the  expression  Hora  Inglesa 
an  appeal  to  punctuality  ? 

And — still  regarding  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
South  American — he  has  been  able  to  judge  of  the  Englishman 
as  an  enemy,  no  mean  test  of  a  man’s  worth.  When  Whitelocke’s 
ill-fated  expedition  left  the  shores  of  the  Eiver  Plate  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  invaded  territories  had  already  become  national  rather 
than  viceregal.  It  was  as  South  Americans  that  the  city  fathers 
of  Montevideo  offered  that  generous  tribute  to  the  departing 
British  troops,  an  address  that  acknowledged  with  spontaneous 
warmth  the  chivalry  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  that  went 
the  length  of  expressing  regret  for  its  departure  !  A  fine  testi- 
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monial  this — one  which  would  not  liave  been  applied,  say,  to 
the  Prussian  Alfinger  who,  assisting  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Welser  colonisation  of  fhe  continent,  made  a  practice  when  on 
the  inarch  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  dying  members  of  the 
Indian  slave-gangs  whose  necks  were  chained  to  a  common  steel 
rod,  and  by  this  practical  method  prevented  any  sentimental 
delay  in  the  progress  of  the  party  ! 

This  Alfinger  of  unsavoury  memory,  dragged  in  here  somewhat 
by  his  grim  and  ghostly  heels,  opens  up  in  a  not  inappropriate 
fashion  the  main  object  of  this  article — the  question  of  the 
respective  relations  with  the  South  Americans  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  keenest  competitors,  the  Germans.  Let  us  start  in  a 
key  that  is  justifiably  buoyant !  As  regards  mere  popularity,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  little  to  fear.  The  piece  of  eight 
played  its  part  in  the  temporary  lease  of  part  of  Venezuela  to 
the  Prussian  Welsers,  and  it  is  very  little  beyond  a  common 
interest  in  the  dollar  which  is  responsible  for  the  association  of 
South  American  and  German  to-day.  An  inherent  and  un¬ 
quenchable  antagonism  exists  between  the  arrogance  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  and  the  easy  democracy  of  the  South  American.  One  very 
clear  proof  of  this  exists.  In  largely  increasing  numbers  the 
South  American  has  taken  to  visiting  Paris  and  Cannes,  London 
and  Eastbourne,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Egypt ;  but — for 
his  own  pleasure — never  Berlin  !  The  lists  of  Eton  and  other 
schools  now  include  a  number  of  South  Americans — but  to  what 
German  school  does  any  South  American  boy  go  for  the  building 
up  of  his  character  and  tone?  Those  who  have  visited  Teutonic 
technical  colleges  have  done  so  for  technical  purposes. 

Surely,  since  every  straw  counts,  we  may  even  take  some  pride 
in  having  induced  the  South  American  to  follow  our  lead  in  such 
matters  as  clothes,  games,  and  household  arrangements.  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  dining  en  petit  comiti  with  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Argentina — an  old  member  of  the  Devonshire  Club — when 
the  service  was  carried  out  by  maidservants  in  English  caps  and 
aprons.  Now  is  not  this  in  its  way  as  high  a  compliment  as  any 
other? 

The  volatile  Iberian — as  sturdy  in  his  own  wmy  as  any  other 
race  of  the  earth — has,  we  flatter  ourselves,  a  staunch  belief  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  British.  On  this  head  we  have  every  right 
to  sound  a  trumpet-blast  or  two,  for  in  this  case  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  has  been  our  willingness  to  respect  its  plums !  The 
Iberian  is  nothing  if  not  a  stud'ent  of  history,  and  he  remembers. 
What  of  Madeira?  Have  w^e  not  twice  occupied  and  voluntarily 
restored  that  tempting,  pleasant,  and  strategically  important 
island  ?  Then  there  are  the  Falkland  Islands.  Has  an  Argentine 
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statesman  lost  a  single  wink  of  sleep  on  account  of  our  possession 
of  these  hills  and  pastures  in  the  South  Atlantic?  What  of 
Guiana,  too — a  colony  that,  logically,  should  be  deeply  unpopular 
in  the  Southern  continent,  since  it  is  one  of  the  last  two  remaining 
appanages  of  royalty  on  the  republican  mainland.  Nevertheless, 
British  Guiana,  a  tranquil  neighbour  to  the  north  of  the  Latin 
Republics,  has  provoked  no  shriek  even  from  Monroe’s  sensitive 
eagle.  But — if  Raleigh’s  tendtory  had  been  Prussian !  The 
South  Americans  are  sufficiently  alert  to  conceive  the  length  of 
the  tentacles  of  intrigue  that  would  have  wriggled  southwards 
across  the  continent ! 

In  fairness  to  the  Englishman  it  must  be  said  that  during  a 
hundred  years  not  only  has  he  maintained  his  relations  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  South  American  republics,  he  has  im¬ 
proved  them. 

.\t  this  point  we  must  leave  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 
These  justifiable  trumpet-blasts  bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  a 
startling  and  unpleasant  anomaly.  During  these  recent  decades, 
while  this  mutual  cordiality  has  increased,  and  the  British  have 
enjoyed  sentimental  advantages  over  every  nationality  save  the 
Latins,  the  proportion  of  British  trade  compared  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  w'orld  has  decreased  !  That  it  should  decrease  to  a 
certain  extent  was  inevitable,  but  the  shrinkage  that  has  actually 
occurred  has  been  beyond  reasonable  expectation  ! 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  point  is  a  debatable  one,  though 
there  are  some  who  profess  themselves  satisfied  with  the  mere 
fact  that  our  trade  with  South  America  has  not  been  stagnant, 
and  who  even  rejoice  in  an  increase  in  our  exports  such  as  could 
only  be  received  with  legitimate  satisfaction  had  the  rest  of  the 
world  stood  still  in  the  meantime.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  will 
not,  I  think,  bear  much  investigation. 

There  is  no  need  to  plunge  here  into  any  of  the  countless 
statistics  which  are  available  on  the  subject  :  we  may  take  oui 
exports  to  Brazil  as  a  typical  example.  In  1875  we  sent  to 
Brazil  practically  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
To-day  our  proportion  of  the  goods  shipped  to  Brazil  is  some  25  per 
cent.  Since  it  is  clearly  unreasonable  tliat  Great  Britain  should 
expect  to  continue  to  rival  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  world’s 
trade  there  would  be  less  reason  for  complaint  concerning  these 
figures  had  the  bulk  of  the  increased  exports  to  Brazil  been 
divided  in  a  normal  fashion  among  the  other  nations.  But  this 
is  not  so.  In  1875  the  German  exports  to  Brazil  amounted  barely 
to  an  eighth  of  our  own,  but  in  rather  more  than  twenty  years 
she  had  increased  these  figures  tenfold,  while  Great  Britain  during 
this  period  had  rather  more  than  doubled  her  exports. 
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Germany’s  gains,  of  course,  liave  not  continued  in  this 
phenomenal  ratio,  or,  instead  of  maintaining  the  lead  Great 
Britain  would  have  lost  her  predominant  position  many  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  advance  of  the  Germans  in  exports 
and  the  control  of  industrial  enterprise  has  continued  far  in  excess 
of  our  own.  Viewed  in  tliis  light  our  trade  advance  in  South 
America  loses  much  of  its  glamour.  It  appears  only  too  clearly 
as  a  lagging  behind,  which,  if  the  existing  trend  be  continued 
for  long  enough,  must  end  in  collapse;  for  who  now  can  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  German  commercial  policy  in  South 
America  has  been,  not  division,  but  the  annihilation  of  the  non- 
Teutonic. 

Aloreover,  the  actual  process  must  be  far  more  rapid  than  any 
promised  by  mere  statistics,  for  there  comes  a  stage  in  commercial 
war  when  strategic  advantages  have  a  cumulative  effect.  Then 
the  resistance  is  apt  to  crumble  like  the  atoms  of  an  undermined 
sand-castle  when  the  waters  have  ceased  to  nibble  and  begin 
to  devour ! 

There  must  be  serious  reasons  for  this  specious  growth  and 
real  decline  which  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  occurred 
in  the  face  of  a  favouring  situation.  There  would  seem  to  be  two 
main  causes.  The  first  has  already  created  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  :  the  refusal  of  the  British  manufacturers  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  a  rajadly  altering  condition  of  affairs.  The  second  has 
attracted  less  notice  but  is,  I  think,  as  important  in  its  own 
way  as  the  first.  This  is  the  continuance  of  that  free-lance  policy 
of  individual  effort  that,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  harks  back  to  the 
(lays  of  Hawkins  and  Drake.  Surely  under  present  conditions 
this  is  as  obsolete  as  the  walls  of  England  that  once  were  of  wood. 
Pitted  against  the  scientifically  combined  groups  of  highly  organ¬ 
ised  competitors  its  working  must  resemble  the  performance  of 
a  scratch  Association  football  team  against  the  mathematical 
precision  of  a  tried  ])rofessional  eleven. 

Let  us  consider  the  former  of  these  two  main  causes.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  British  manufacturer  would  seem  to  be  a  thing 
of  comparatively  recent  growth — probably  a  fungus  on  the  tree 
of  easy  prosperity.  Those  who  care  to  peruse  the  experiences  of 
the  British  travellers  in  South  America  from  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  rather  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  cannot  Tail  to  be  struck  by  the  copious  descriptions  of  the 
picturesque  knives  and  quaintly  romantic  spurs  that  come  from 
Sheffield,  the  bizarre  fabrics,  redolent  of  palm-trees,  guitars,  and 
starry  nights  that  were  Lancashire’s  contribution  to  the  South, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles  of  the  kind.  D(3ubtless  a  shoddy 
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species  of  trade,  tliis,  but  at  least  eloquent  of  enterprise  and 
ingenuity ! 

One  is  occasionally  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  German  of  to-day 
be  not  in  the  mood  of  the  mid-Yictorian  Englishman — minus 
the  latter’s  s^^rting  propensities  and  conscience  and  plus  the 
Prussian  cynical  contempt  of  any  divine  or  human  convention 
which  might  limit  his  chances  of  success ! 

Certainly  the  mid-Victorian  manufacturer  would  not  have 
accepted  the  present-day  situation  with  that  resignation  approach¬ 
ing  indifference  evinced  by  his  successor.  In  the  course  of  time 
certain  British  articles  have  gone  by  the  board  in  South  America, 
pushed  aside  by  natural  forces.  It  was  the  climate  that  gave 
light  German  beers  the  victory  over  the  English  ales  that  once 
flooded  the  continent — a  loss  to  the  British  that  was  subsequently 
more  than  retrieved  by  the  triumph  of  whisky.  Such  circum¬ 
stances  are  not  to  be  overcome,  but  unavoidable  disasters  of  this 
particular  kind  have  been  very  few  and  far  between  in  the  history 
of  British  trade  with  South  America. 

Of  recent  years  it  is  only  too  lamentable  to  observe  how  fre¬ 
quently  the  relations  between  the  British  manufacturer  and  his 
agent  abroad  resemble  those  between  a  motionless  mule  and  a 
dispirited  goat.  The  manufacturer  is  inclined  to  be  complacent 
and  trite  ;  the  agent  tends  to  become  irritated  and  bitter.  Which 
of  the  two  has  reason  on  his  side?  Not,  I  think,  the  manufacturer. 
It  may  appeax  a  poor  calling  to  attempt  to  point  out  to  a  com¬ 
munity  how  unjustified  is  its  contentment  wuth  its  situation. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  case  the  microbe  of  dissatisfaction  is  a 
healthy  one,  and  the  sooner  it  is  injected  the  better  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  him  that  he  should  put 
his  customers’  wants  before  his  own  views,  that  he  should  supply 
to  Brazil  axes  of  a  steel  tempered  to  fell  the  tropical  ironwood 
instead  of  the  English  oak,  that  he  should  discover  which  cloth 
is  popular  in  Lima,  and  which  in  London !  Does  it  savour  of 
an  unreasonable  pessimism  to  assert  that  unless  he  act  on  some 
such  principles  as  these  that  craft  of  his,  which  his  very  deliberate 
paddling  now  just  succeeds  in  propelling  upstream,  will  be  swept 
rapidly  down  the  current? 

Let  us  deal,  then,  with  the  very  reasonable  supposition  that 
w'e  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  South  American  (whose  amicable 
sentiments  do  not  interfere  with  his  desire  to  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  practical  market)  with  the  type  of  goods  he 
requires,  on  terms  as  favourable  as  those  offered  by  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  If  we  fail  in  this,  is  there  any  special  providence  available 
to  produce  some  supernatural  reason  why  w^e  should  not  shut 
up  shop?  Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  we  as  sellers  will  in  our 
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accounts  yield  to  the  decimal  system,  to  the  local  customs,  cur¬ 
rency,  and  prejudices,  and  render  all  the  other  minor  material 
concessions  by  the  non-observance  of  which  we  have  voluntarily 
handicapped  our  trade.  What  has  happened  when  we  have 
achieved  this?  We  have  merely  placed  ourselves  on  a  footing  of 
equality  icith  our  competitors.  The  actual  fight  to  maintain  our 
proper  position  in  the  South  American  trading  world  is  still 
before  us. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  second  of  the  two  main  causes  of 
the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  British  trade  with  South 
.\meiica.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  the  days  of  individual 
competition  and  British  manufacturing  enterprise — the  period  of 
“  notions”  ! — nearly  all  the  circumstances  were  in  favour  of  the 
British.  The  subsequent  introduction  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations  such  as  are  in  existence  to-day  has  tended  towards 
the  undermining  of  these  advantages.  Only  on  rare  occasions 
have  the  British  organised  their  resources  on  a  wholesale  scale 
to  oppose  the  trusts  that  sprang  up  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
were  imitated  in  Germany.  Where  they  have,  success  has  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  for  the  great  shipping  co-operation  effected  by  Sir 
Owen  Philipps,  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  grim  and  determined 
onslaught  of  the  German  shipowners  would  have  ended  in  the 
fluttering  of  the  Red  Ensign  over  fewer  and  smaller  decks  than 
is  at  present  the  case?  As  it  is,  the  stand  has  been  made  in  the 
face  of  a  hundred  tricks,  such  as  that  of  a  local  method  of  tonnage 
calculation  tending  in  the  announcements  to  inflate  the  dimensions 
of  the  German  ships  at  the  expense  of  the  British,  and  other 
dubious  measures  of  this  kind. 

It  would  seem  that  an  axiom  in  success  in  the  South  America 
of  to-day  is  that  an  undertaking  should  not  only  be  efficient  but 
on  a  large  scale  :  witness  the  deserved  triumph  of  the  British 
railway  methods  in  that  continent !  A  lesser  instance  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  success  which  attended  the  foundation  of  the 
large  British  stores  in  Buenos  Aires.  There  are  times  when  it 
is  necessary  to  think  imperially — outside  the  bounds  of  our  own 
Empire !  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  had  the  British  meat- 
chilling  companies  been  imbued  more  liberally  with  this  spirit 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  w'ould  not  have  won  so  rapid  a  victory  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Plate.  But  this  need  of  combination  now 
seems  so  clear,  and  it  is  one  which  is  raising  itself  with  such 
emphasis  before  the  captains  of  the  British  industries,  that  it  is 
surely  not  necessary  to  lay  any  prolonged  stress  upon  it  here. 

Out  of  these  tw^o  issues,  enterprise  and  combination,  arises  a 
third  which  in  its  owm  w’ay  is  every  whit  as  important.  It  is 
one  which  involves  the  forsaking  of  generalities  and  a  survey  of 
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some  of  the  more  intimate  details  of  our  trade  with  the  South 
Americans.  We  have  been  taking  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  comparative  values  of  goods  and  industrial  services.  The 
most  cursory  study  of  these  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rewards  of  unadvertised  sterling  merit  are  largely  confined  to 
fiction.  It  may  savour  of  smugness  to  assert  that  in  the  past  we 
have  relied  too  largely  on  merit  and  not  sufficiently  on  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  I  believe  that  this 
has  been  so  in  the  commercial  world  of  buying  and  selling — in 
some  branches  of  which  the  goods  would  seem  to  have  sold  them¬ 
selves  in  spite  of  the  methods  adopted  to  sell  them  ! 

At  the  present  juncture  the  commercial  traveller  represents  one 
of  the  most  important  personages  in  the  South  American  com¬ 
mercial  problem.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  we  have  begun 
to  employ  men  sufficiently  well-equipped  by  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  a  field  that  is  the  richest  in  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  liberally  garnished  with  pitfalls.  South  America 
is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  selling  world.  The  commercial  traveller 
appointed  there  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  towards  his 
brethren  of  the  home  trade  that  an  ambassador  does  to  the  most 
modest  vice-consul.  My  own  definition  of  the  type  of  commercial 
traveller  fitted  for  the  South  American  trade  of  to-day  may  sound 
didactic,  even  startling,  but  here  it  is.  He  should,  I  think,  be  of 
the  public  school  type,  whose  subsequent  I^niversity  career  has 
been  sacrificed  to  a  study  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
Trouble  should  be  taken  in  his  initiation  into  his  profession.  He 
should  be  properly  coached  concerning  the  men  and  matters  of 
the  countries  that  are  to  be  his  field.  Finally,  he  should  be 
trained  to  chase  an  order  as  keenly  as  his  father  followed  hounds 
in  the  wake  of  the  gamest  fox  !  Is  this  recipe  for  a  modern  South 
American  commercial  traveller  made  up  on  Utopian  lines?  I 
do  not  think  so.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  salary  and  professional 
status,  both  of  which  would  arrange  themselves  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  I  am  convinced,  from  encounters  in  South  American 
travels,  that  this  is  a  perfectly  feasible  and  practicable  person  in 
real  life,  but  on  this  canvas  it  is  only  possible  to  sketch  him  on 
the  broadest  lines. 

Of  late  years  the  most  important  English  companies  when  com¬ 
peting  for  large  contracts  have  acknowledged  the  merits  of  this 
policy  up  to  the  point  of  sending  out  men  of  real  eminence  in 
their  profession.  But  this  has  been  principally  on  account  of  the 
necessity  for  an  authoritative  opinion  where  important  technical 
points  are  concerned,  such  as  in  contracts  for  warships,  harbour 
works,  and  the  like. 

Even  in  such  afl'airs  as  these  expert  knowledge  and  merit  are 
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not  invariably  successful  against  the  more  piratical  type  of  sales¬ 
man.  The  following  history  of  a  warship  deal  will  illustrate  this. 

I  had  the  story  from  the  successful  agent  himself  in  the  flush  of 
his  triumph— but,  needless  to  say,  not  before  the  matter  had  been 
signed  and  sealed  beyond  redemption.  No  pledge  of  secrecy  is 
involved  :  nevertheless,  I  will  not  describe  his  nationality,  save  to 
say  of  it  that  it  was  neither  British  nor  German,  nor  the  Eepublic 
in  which  the  affair  occurred,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  state  whether 
the  vessels  concerned  were  dreadnoughts  or  torpedo-boats ! 

The  story  smacks  rather  of  the  popular  fiction  than  of  the 
actualities  of  South  America.  But  its  transparent  truth  has  been 
borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 

A  number  of  warship-builders’  agents  had  assembled  in  South 
.\meriea  to  compete  for  a  contract.  As  it  happened,  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Eepublic  concerned  was  a  Minister  whose  financial 
morality  belonged  to  an  era  of  the  continent  that  is  no  longer 
normal  in  the  progressive  republics.  One  of  the  competing  agents, 
having  succeeded  in  interesting  him  directly  from  the  monetary 
point  of  view,  obtained  the  promise  of  the  contract.  When  the 
agreement  came  up  for  ratification  it  became  clear  on  the  face 
of  it  to  the  other  Alinisters  that  the  business  wms  a  tainted  one. 
They  desired  to  quash  the  entire  negotiation.  But  the  agent 
stuck  to  his  guns.  If  the  contract  were  not  ratified,  he  threatened, 
he  would  publish  the  incriminating  letters  which  the  erring 
Minister  had  ingenuously  written  to  him  !  The  agent  held  firm 
even  against  the  interference  of  a  most  efficient  chief  of  police, 
whose  warnings  and  life  w'ere  cut  short  by  an  anarchist  bomb — a 
catastrophe  that  helped  the  agent  to  win  the  day.  In  the  end 
the  authorities,  realising  that  the  reputation  of  the  Cabinet  w'as 
at  stake,  and  that  the  days  had  gone  by  when  this  sort  of  scandal 
could  be  endured  with  impunity,  gave  in — and  England  lost  the 
contract. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  is  favoured  with  the  tranquil  narration 
of  such  facts  as  these  at  first  hand  !  This  inner  history  of  a  war¬ 
ship  contract  may,  or  may  not,  be  known  to  the  British  firms  who 
competed  at  the  time.  I  do  not  introduce  it  here  as  a  model 
for  the  ix>licy  of  the  British  agents !  Viewing  the  matter  quite 
apart  from  its  moral  aspects,  it  is  no  easier  to  bribe  a  Minister  in 
the  advanced  South  American  States  than  it  would  be  in  England. 
But  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  thousand  and  one  situa¬ 
tions  which  British  agents  must  be  prepared  to  face — situations 
which  naturally  grow’  in  variety  as  the  less  advanced  countries  are 
entered. 

The  average  Englishman  may  find  some  difficulty  in  combating 
this  ])articular  species  of  difficulty,  since  w’e  may  take  it  that. 
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following  a  settled  and  deeply  ingrained  policy,  he  is  not  in  general 
an  opportunist.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  political  and 
commercial  situation ;  for  this  lack  of  opportunism  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks.  A  South  American  knows  that  a 
saddle,  bought  from  an  Englishman,  will  be  of  leather,  and  not 
of  paper.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  reason  be  that  the 
seller’s  father  made  leather  saddles  before  him,  and  that,  like 
the  American  of  fable,  he  is  too  lazy  to  stop  running  when  once 
he  has  started !  The  saddle  will  be  of  leather,  and  the  South 
American  is  deeply  appreciative  of  this  fact.  He  welcomes  this 
want  of  elasticity  as  warmly  as  he  does  another  instance  of  it— 
the  failure  to  alight  like  a  bird  of  prey  into  the  midst  of  a  South 
American  political  crisis,  -and  to  make  capital  out  of  local  em¬ 
barrassment. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  consideration  of  our  most  formidable 
rival  in  South  America.  In  our  commercial  struggle  with  Ger¬ 
many  we  are  confronted  with  a  state  of  affairs  which  carries  us 
beyond  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  and 
the  capability  of  the  seller.  Granted  that — by  the  simple  means 
of  taking  trouble — it  is  in  our  power  not  only  to  rival  Germany 
but  eventually  to  outdo  her  in  both  these  respects,  w^e  are  by  no 
means  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties.  Our  commercial  efforts  have 
recently  been  made  to  labour  under  an  entirely  new  set  of  specially 
created  and  formidable  disadvantages.  We  find  ourselves  opposed 
by  a  Teutonic  flame  of  energy  which  is  fanned  by  a  species  of 
forced  draught.  It  is  of  enormous  importance  to  scrutinise  this 
system,  which  has  now  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  German 
predatory  trade.  If  w^e  fail  to  grasp  this  we  might  well  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  a  bowler  who,  having  placed  nine  crack 
fieldsmen  to  the  right  of  the  wdcket,  bowds  to  leg  !  The  German 
merchant  or  agent  now  forms  an  atom  in  one  of  the  most  scientific 
organisations  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  entire  Teutonic 
national  machinery  has  been  driving  to  assist  in  pushing  a  lighting 
or  tramw^ay  contract,  or  the  sale  of  a  razor,  or  a  spoon  !  Eealising 
that  commerce  is  the  guiding  star  in  the  relations  between  Europe 
and  South  America,  Germany  has  thrown  into  the  struggle  every 
ounce  of  her  official  strength.  Does  a  South  American  army 
require  training  in  the  latest  military  ideas?  The  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  delighted  to  send  a  score  of  officers  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  once  installed, 
concerning  military  weapons  and  stores  will  not  be  unfavourable 
to  the  German  manufacturers.  An  imposing  German  warship 
is  always  prepared  to  make  a  special  parade  in  the  South  American 
ports,  and  no  banquet  or  any  other  social  function  is  too  costly 
to  oil  a  creaking  commercial  wheel  !  A  cordial  Imperial  telegram 
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is  occasionally  at  the  service  of  a  private  deal — if  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant— and  Imperial  cups  for  regattas  have  been  found  pretty 
successful  in  the  way  of  business.  Of  recent  years  the  average 
German  Minister  plenipotentiary  in  South  America  has  resolved 
his  uniformed  personality  into  that  of  an  arch-commercial  travel¬ 
ler.  He  has  become  an  intriguing  concession-hunter,  who  has 
succeeded  in  dressing  up  rather  shady  commercial  procedure  in 
a  cocked  hat,  and  stars,  and  spurs — very  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  financial  results,  and  to  the  outraging  of  the  ethics  of  legitimate 
diplomacy. 

There  is  no  denying  the  commercial  value  of  telegrams,  decora¬ 
tions,  audiences,  and  special  embassies,  when  emanating  from  a 
sufficiently  exalted  source.  Organised  flattery  may  be  wearisome 
labour,  but  it  is  profitable  policy.  It  is  one  in  which  the  German 
specialises.  I  chanced  to  meet  with  a  salient  instance  even  in 
Norway  wdien,  the  summer  before  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the 
fiords  w'ere  heavily  infested  with  the  vessels  of  the  German  fleet. 
As  one  or  two  of  the  battleships  were  about  to  depart  from  a 
small  port  it  was  noticeable  that  the  sailors,  waiting  for  the 
launches  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  ships,  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  little  Norwegian  flags.  These  they  waved  in  a  fashion 
so  patently  to  order  that  it  was  rather  ludicrous  to  w^atch.  It 
was  a  piece  of  drill  to  them !  But  it  was  an  object-lesson  to  the 
spectator. 

What  have  we  to  pit  against  an  organisation  that  wdll  back  a 
contract,  a  convenient  revolution,  or  a  friendship  of  State  with  a 
thoroughness  that  includes  all  things  from  calculated  terrorism 
to  the  w^aving  of  toy  flags?  Some  thousands  of  able  British 
business  men,  some  hundreds  of  public  companies,  and  one  or  two 
great  combinations.  Individually,  the  force  of  any  one  of  these  is 
formidable,  when  opposed  to  a  rival  concern  of  its  own  weight 
and  industrial  gun-power.  But,  mustered  into  the  organised  com¬ 
mercial  army  which  the  present  situation  demands,  they  present 
a  heterogeneous  front  compared  with  the  ordered  and  closely-knit 
phalanx  that  Germany  has  advanced  to  the  attack. 

If  ever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  removal  of  these  dis¬ 
advantages  it  is  now\  In  what  way  is  this  to  be  effected?  By  a 
general  formation  of  trusts?  No  doubt  necessity  will  drive  con¬ 
siderable  lengths  in  this  direction,  but  even  this  procedure — dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  public — leaves  much  unsolved.  Moreover,  the 
alternative.  State  control,  on  so  large  a  scale  as  this  would  involve 
a  more  fateful  leap  into  Socialism  than  possibly  the  nation  has 
been  prepared  for  even  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  years. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  moderately  simple 
means  of  supplying  a  practical  impetus  to  a  successful  stand 
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against  German  trade  aggression.  Surely  this  might  be  effected 
by  broadening  the  scope  of  our  South  American  legations,  not 
after  the  German  model,  but  in  a  legitimate  fashion. 

We  can  now  afford  to  regard  our  diplomatists  in  South  America 
with  some  complacency.  That  particular  department  is  not  so 
restful  in  these  days  as  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
aspirants  to  attacheships  were  haunted  by  a  tradition  that  a  lack 
of  proper  influence  meant  an  exile  to  South  America,  and  that, 
after  years  of  a  Eip  Van  Winkle-like  existence,  the  sole  reply 
w'hich  the  F.O.  would  deign  to  the  protest  of  an  official  thus 
stranded  was  an  inquiry  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 
place  with  the  strange  name  from  which  the  young  diplomat 
dated  his  letter,  and,  further,  how  it  came  about  that  he  should 
find  himself  there  I 

Fortunately  for  ourselves  we  have  now  a  number  of  Ministers 
of  the  first  order  in  South  America — the  same  may  emphatically 
be  said  of  the  South  American  ISIinisters  in  Europe — and  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  standard  set  by  our  senior 
representative  during  his  stay  in  Argentina.  It  would  be  lament¬ 
able  were  the  functions  and  dignity  of  these  Ministers  in  any  way 
interfered  with.  But  why  not  graft  on  to  this  tree  of  legitimate 
state  a  branch  which  should  apply  itself  to  commercial  purposes 
only  ?  It  may  be  objected  that  such  officials  as  commercial 
attaches  are  already  in  existence.  I  would  carry  the  duties  of 
these  suggested  adjutants  of  trade  much  further.  The  neyv  branch 
should  be  made  the  rallying  point  of  an  organised  force  to  stem 
an  organised  tide. 

Needless  to  say,  its  officials  would  have  to  submit  to  a  very 
special  training.  The  curriculum  of  a  public  school,  a  University, 
with  vacations  spent  abroad,  and  a  year  or  two  at  “  Scoones,”  is 
admirable  enough  in  itself.  But  it  does  not  fit  a  young  attache 
to  cope  with  professional  intriguers  and  with  the  seamy  side  of 
commercial  life.  Before  he  takes  up  the  lively  responsibilities 
of  his  ix)st  this  new  man’s  studies  must  have  drawm  him  over 
rougher  places  than  the  shaven  lawns  of  international  law%  political 
economy,  and  history. 

He  must  have  familiarised  himself  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  various  businesses  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  South 
America  are  carried  on.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  be 
should  delve  into  the  dark  places  where  the  typical  dodges  and 
evasions  of  our  chief  competitor  are  hatched.  In  sympathy  he 
must  be  heart  and  soul  with  the  business  people  of  his  nation. 
In  fact,  he  must  be  a  diplomat  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  should 
represent  to  the  Minister  or  Charge  d’Affaires  that  which  the 
engineer  does  to  the  commander  of  a  battleship.  Finally,  he 
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should  be  reasonably  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  mental  elas¬ 
ticity  and  detective  jxDwer. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  effected?  There  are  a  dozen  ways  that 
suggest  themselves  to  the  person  of  average  intelligence,  given 
a  loosening  of  some  of  the  more  rigid  of  the  official  tenets — a 
process  that  should  not  be  difficult  in  these  frankly  experimental 
^ays.  In  fact,  this  new  official,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  must  be  under 
the  protection  of  a  specially  founded  Ministry — a  Ministry  of 
.\nti-Eed  Tape ! 

I  Doubtless  there  are  a  dozen  more  or  less  valid  objections  which 
I  might  be  brought  against  this  suggested  innovation.  But  those 
I  which  confine  tliemselves  to  the  difficulties  of  finding  the  right 
I  men  and  of  training  them  should  not,  I  think,  be  taken  seriously, 
I  since  a  moderate  display  of  organising  power  will  overcome  an 
I  obstacle  which  is  important  only  in  the  minds  of  those  averse  to 
I  a  new  order  of  affairs. 

Quite  possibly  in  the  first  instance  the  British  merchant  him¬ 
self  would  look  askance  at  the  new  departure,  and  would  utter 
a  few  sturdy  and  outspoken  objections  against  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  outsiders  to  teach  him  his  business.^  But  if  the  service 
were  in  any  way  efficient  it  would  take  the  new  officials  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  to  prove  themselves  invaluable  allies  in¬ 
stead  of  mere  chastening  agents.  In  which  case  the  average  mer¬ 
chant  would  soon  have  cause  to  admit  the  incalculable  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  an  official  whose  whole  mind 
and  time  were  given  to  tasks  which  the  merchant  possessed 
neither  time,  inclination — nor,  perhaps,  even  ability — to  achieve 
for  himself ;  in  fact,  an  ally  whose  chief  aim  would  be  to  supply 
an  intelligence  service  on  tap,  as  it  were. 

Surely  the  importance  of  a  successful  work  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  spite — or 
because — of  its  dubious  morality,  this  German  commercial  policy 
has  paid  !  The  ocular  evidence  of  German  prosperity  in  South 
.\merica  is  so  salient  that  the  traveller  in  that  continent  needs 
none  of  the  numerous  attendant  statistics  to  help  to  prove  it ! 
In  one  or  two  spots  the  advertising  genius  of  the  Germans  has 
even  gone  the  length  of  implanting  a  German  Settlement — suffi¬ 
ciently  ostentatious  to  make  a  blarhig  parade  of  success — on  a 
s[)ot,  previously  inhabited  by  the  British,  wlTich  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  with  a  dignified  but  incomprehensible  calm.  Yet  more 
striking  evidence  is  provided  by  the  pretentious  buildings  of  the 
German  clubs  and  institutions,  edifices  which  suggest  the  work 
of  an  iron  fist  in  a  monumental  mood  toying  with  bricks  and 
mortar !  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  foundation  of 
these  peace-time  equivalents  of  the  Hindenburg  statue  in  Berlin 
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have  been  set  in  a  prosperity  caused,  not  by  superior  manufactures, 
but  by  a  more  obsequious  attention  to  the  customer’s  wants,  and  ' 
a  more  cunning  way,  officially  assisted,  of  selling  them ! 

And  now  to  deal  with  the  situation  of  to-day.  At  the  present 
juncture  it  is  very  doubtful  how  fully  the  depth  of  South  American 
unpopularity  into  which  the  circumstances  of  the  war  have  plunged 
the  Germans  is  understood  in  Great  Britain.  Here  are  a  few 
extracts  from  a  prominent  Brazilian  merchant’s  letter  written 
to  a  friend  of  mine  some  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities  (and,  therefore,  long  before  Brazil  became  a  full  ally  of 
the  Entente),  which  will,  very  mildly,  illustrate  this,  as  well  as 
some  other  important  points  :  — 

“  The  useless  German  propaganda  attributing  to  England  the 
responsibilities  of  the  war  are  of  no  avail.  ...  I  bear  no  hatred 
towards  the  Germans  in  general,  and  I  am  sorry  for  them,  but 
I  detest  the  Kaiser  and  his  militarism,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  once  and  for  all.  The  blood  of  so  many  brave  men  killed 
calls  for  justice,  and  justice  will  be  done,  for  the  God  of  Humanity 
is  not  He  whom  the  Kaiser  calls  his  ally. 

“  I  follow  daily  in  several  newspapers  all  that  is  written  as 
to  the  war,  and  I  think  that  we  are  here  almost  as  well  informed 
as  you  in  Europe  are,  because  our  telegraphic  news  service  is  very 
good.  In  our  Press  there  is  not  one  single  journal  that  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  except  one  little  Italian  rag  that  is  published 
here  and  sold  to  Germans.  Of  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  in¬ 
habitants  of  Eio  also  95  per  cent,  is  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  and 
if  this  current  of  sympathy  were  ably  developed  it  would  be  easy 
for  English  and  French  merchants  to  push  the  Germans  right 
out,  but  I  know  both  one  and  the  other  well  enough  to  be  aware 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  induce  them  to  alter  their  manner 
of  w’orking.  .  .  .  Now  that  England,  France,  and  Belgium  have 
put  their  hands  to  the  defence  of  their  countries,  let  them  also 
do  it  in  defence  of  their  commercial  interests.  .  .  .  Business 
propaganda  should  start  from  the  English  and  EVench  chambers 
of  commerce,  backed  by  official  support,  but  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  self-seeking  politicians.  Send  business  men  who  can 
get  to  business  with  our  merchants !  Only  thus  will  something 
be  attained.  All  the  rest  is  throwing  awmy  time  and  money.” 

These  are  the  phrases  of  an  intelligent  and  practical  merchant. 
The  sound  common  sense  expressed  in  his  opinion  is  undeniable. 
As  to  its  references  to  South  American  sentiment,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  lines  were  written  when  the  German 
propaganda  was  at  its  height,  and  very  long  before  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Germany  on  Portugal  had  stirred  the  consistent  South 
American  resentment  to  its  jiresent  pitch.  I  have  tried  to  show 
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that  the  South  American  has  always  looked  with  some  favour  om 
the  Englishman ;  but  if  the  regard  was  W’arm  before  the  war, 
it  is  burning  now  ! 

Surely  all  the  energies  which  can  be  spared  from  the  vital 
needs  of  the  war  should  be  turned  to  that  “  development  of  sym¬ 
pathy  ”  to  which  the  Rio  merchant  refers.  Tt  would  be  a  poor 
ambition,  moreover,  which  would  content  itself  with  the  mere 
seizing  of  a  strategic  advantage  offered  by  our  enemies’  preoccupa¬ 
tion.  If  w'e  desire  to  continue  in  our  rightful  place  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  how  can  we  fail  to  prepare  ourselves — as  is  well  within 
our  ix)wer — to  cope  with  the  full  flood  of  German  industry  should 
it  resume  its  attempts  to  swamp  our  own  !  Qtiien  se  hace  miel  le 
comen  las  moscas,  says  the  Spaniard — He  who  lets  himself  be 
honey  is  eaten  by  the  flies  ! 

Should  Germany  continue  a  predatory  nation,  without  a  doubt 
such  an  attempt  will  be  made  sooner  or  later — the  opening  moves 
of  the  campaign  are  already  well  in  evidence — and  it  requires  no 
gift  of  foresight  to  judge  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  an  important 
scale.  No  doubt,  following  a  policy  which  has  proved  successful 
in  the  past,  she  will  attempt  a  lavish  short  cut  to  reinstatement, 
and  will  endeavour  to  dull  the  memories  of  the  war  by  sending 
out  a  stream  of  dollars — from  however  diminished  a  hoard — in  as 
close  an  order  as  she  sent  her  soldiers  to  the  attack.  A  fluffy 
storm  of  notes  will  play  about  the  centres  of  journalism,  official¬ 
dom,  and  general  commerce — it  needs  not  a  very  astute  seer  to 
prophesy  so  much.  Then  w^ould  arise  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
proposed  new  British  officials  ;  for  an  attitude  of  passive  resistance 
is  as  profitless  in  a  war  of  commerce  as  in  a  battle  of  shells. 

To  forsake  the  topic  of  the  German  trade  hostilities  for  that 
of  the  North  American  competition  is  to  experience  the  sensations 
of  one  emerging  from  an  entangled  forest  path  on  to  an  open  high 
road.  Yet  this  affords  no  reason  for  regarding  it  lightly.  The 
North  American  competition  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is 
straightforward,  of  a  fairly  simple  order,  but  very  powerful.  It 
relies  for  its  success  largely  on  a  sheer  weight  of  dollars.  It  enjoys 
forming  a  trust  and  buying  up  the  control  of  an  entire  trade  as  it 
has  done  in  the  case  of  the  River  Plate  chilled  meat  industry,  and 
the  banana  trade  of  the  extreme  north  of  the  continent. 

The  North  American  has  already  given  ample  proof  that  he 
means  business — ^very  big  business — in  the  South.  But,  seeing 
that  no  question  of  imperial  aggression  is  concerned,  there  would 
seem  no  reason  why  his  ventures  and  those  of  the  British  should 
not  thrive  side  by  side.  Generally  speaking,  the  North  American’s 
experience  of  the  Southern  continent  has  up  to  the  present  been 
limited.  The  newcomer  from  the  United  States  finds  it  difficult 
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to  realise  how  many  races  teem,  and  how  many  rivers  run ,  between 
New  York  and  Buenos  Aires.  ISIoreover,  seeing  that  South 
America  is  so  essentially  a  Latin  continent,  refusing  to  open  the 
doors  of  her  intimacies  to  any  chance  knocker  ignorant  of  her 
tongues,  manners,  and  customs,  this  condition  of  affairs  cannot 
be  altered  very  rapidly.  But  the  importance  of  the  work  which 
the  United  States  is  already  achieving  in  this  direction  may  be 
gauged  from  the  Bulletin  of  ithc  Pan-Aincricon  Union,  an  ad¬ 
mirably  edited  organ,  with  wdiich  we  in  England,  to  our  loss,  have 
nothing  to  compare. 

In  many  respects  the  North  American  has  only  just  begun  to 
feel  his  feet  in  South  America.  Being  a  rapid  worker,  he  has 
already  begun  to  compete  with  us  in  our  railway  enterprises  and 
in  general  commerce.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  the  United 
States  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  her  full  force  felt  until  she 
has  largely  increased  the  number  of  her  workers  w’ho  are  genuinely 
conversant  with  South  American  affairs. 

There  is  a  final  point  to  be  considered,  bearing  rather  on  our 
relations  with  the  South  Americans  themselves  than  with  our 
industrial  and  commercial  competitors.  In  what  manner  would 
the  proposed  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  affect  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  continent?  It  wnuld,  I  think,  leave  them  calm. 
The  continuous  progress  of  industry  tends  to  keep  the  various 
fields  and  markets  in  a  state  of  flux.  To-day  the  competition 
between  South  America  and  our  Colonics  is  not  in  food  products 
(neither  can  produce  sufficient  to  meet  the  world’s  demand),  nor 
in  the  command  of  the  markets.  Such  rivalry  as  exists  concerns 
the  attraction  of  immigrants  and  capital. 

How  fully  alive  are  our  Colonies  to  the  importance  of  removing 
the  bushels  from  their  lights  may  be  judged  from  those  well- 
planned  agencies  and  shop-window  exhibitions  which  they  have 
established  in  London  and  elsewhere.  If  there  he  a  canker  in 
the  British  Empire  it  is,  I  think,  a  parochial  spirit  which  occasion¬ 
ally  flourishes  at  its  heart  (w  here  the  best  and  the  least  mingle)  and 
which  finds  nothing  on  which  to  thrive  in  the  Colonies  and  younger 
lands.  It  seemed  a  stroke  of  genius  that  at  the  Argentine  Cen¬ 
tenary  Exhibition  held  a  few  years  ago  gallant  little  New  Zealand 
should  have  had  a  section  all  to  herself.  More  of  this  kind  of  thing 
— from  information  bureaux  to  exhibition  ships — w’ould  greatly 
facilitate  our  relations  with  the  great  Southern  continent.  Who 
would  not  strongly  advocate  a  more  thorough  education  of  the 
British  in  South  American  affairs ;  a  more  thorough  education  of 
the  South  Americans  in  British  affairs ! 

So  much  is,  I  suppose,  a  platitude.  But  the  ignorance  which 
from  time  to  time  is  displayed  in  London  on  the  part  of  even 
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those  financially  interested  in  the  Latin  continent  is  sufficiently 
amazing  to  justify  many  platitudes  !  I  myself  know  of  one  minor 
loan  (of  seven  figures,  nevertheless)  that  was  floated  largely  on 
the  misapprehension  that  it  was  for  a  fashionable  South  American 
seaside  resort,  when  its  object  was  really  a  commercial  port  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  great  rivers.  The  names  of  the  two  somewhat 
resembled  each  other !  No  harm  was  done ;  but  that  wms  not  on 
account  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  financiers ! 

So  much  for  a  few  considerations  affecting  our  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  our  competitopfe  and  with  the  South  Americans.  Apart 
from  every  question  of  business,  there  is  surely  every  ethical 
reason  why  the  British  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Iberian  in  the  development  of  a  continent  which  has  every  right 
to  call  itself  the  most  industrially  remarkable  in  the  world. 

The  duty  of  assisting  in  this  task  has  appealed  to  the  British 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  their  sympathies  with  the  South 
Americans  have  remained  unbroken  throughout.  It  is  seldom 
enough  that  a  note  is  struck  such  as  that  of  C.  B.  Mansfield,  a 
splendid  but  rather  visionary  personality — beloved  and  admired 
of  Charles  Kingsley — who,  seething  with  ecstasy  at  the  splendours 
atrip  in  South  America  revealed  to  him,  wrote  :  “  What  a  mon¬ 
strous  folly  to  guarantee  by  treaties  the  possession  of  these  lands 
to  these  Iberians !” 

This  cry  rises  from  the  pages  of  a  sufficiently  remarkable  book 
which  Mansfield  wrote  in  1852. 

It  is  instructive  in  its  way,  since  it  proves  that  a  person  of  even 
Mansfield’s  "genius  mistook  for  a  normal  state  the  convulsions  that 
accompanied  the  birth  of  the  new  nations.  He  foresaw  neither  the 
great  prosperity  which  was  to  come  into  being  nor  the  intellectual 
field  which  has  already  given  strong  evidence  of  its  power,  and 
which  will  undoubtedly  provide  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  future. 

But  his  commercial  countrymen,  who  w^ere  settled  in  the  con¬ 
tinent  at  the  time  of  Mansfield’s  visit,  guided,  perhaps,  by  instinct 
rather  than  observation,  made  no  such  mistake.  No  nation, 
surely,  has  prqyed  itself  so  well  fitted  as  Great  Britain  to  serve  as 
a  practical  guide  for  that  South  American  brilliancy,  which  for 
the  first  half-century  of  the  independence  of  the  continent  shone 
only  in  fitful  gleams.  Now  that  the  time  for  guidance  is  passing, 
may  we  not  more  than  maintain  our  position  by  continuing  our 
assistance — as  an  Ally? 


W.  H.  Koebel. 
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Does  England  still  preserve  any  memory,  I  wonder,  of  the  eleven 
years’  captivity  suffered  by  some  eight  hundred  British  subjects 
in  heroic  Verdun  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century? 

Perhaps  so,  if  people  still  read  the  works  of  James  Forbes, 
J.  G.  Alger,  Lawrence,  Langton,  and  JBlainey.  But  in  any  case 
the  stories  of  these  authors  can  never  have  aroused  very  keen 
resentment  against  the  French,  since  nothing  could  be  more  unlike 
the  present  arrangements  for  interning  civilian  prisoners  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  this  earliest  of  concentration  camps. 

I. 

Although  the  captives  were  not  arrested  in  Teutonic  fashion, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Napoleon’s  system  proved  quite  as 
expeditious.  England,  ill-brooking  the  restitution  of  Malta,  as 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  had  just  ordered  the  seizure 
of  all  French  merchant  shipping  on  the  high  seas.  The  First 
Consul  immediately  countered  by  a  decree  which  he  issued  from 
Saint  Cloud  under  date  of  the  2nd  Prairial,  year  XI.  (April,  1803), 
and  in  which  he  bade  the  authorities  to  secure  the  persons  of  all 
British  subjects  in  France  and  confine  them  to  their  dwellings. 

“  Let  me  not  see  one  Englishman  at  the  theatre  th^p  evening,” 
sait  Bonaparte  when  communicating  this  decision  to  Junot,  the 
Military  Governor  of  Paris. 

Of  all  the  English  affected  by  the  decree  those  who  were  living 
in  Paris  permanently  or  temporarily  were  the  most  amazed.  The 
greater  part  of  them  had  been  drawn  thither  by  curiosity  and  a 
desire  to  see  “  the  first  man  of  the  century,”  the  hero  who  was 
beginning  to  astonish  the  world.  They  had  been  most  assiduous 
in  their  attendance  at  the  Tuileries  whenever  he  reviewed  his 
consular  guard — and  now'  their  idol  had  suddenly  imprisoned  them ! 
Really  !  .  .  .  Moreover,  to  each  one  he  sent  a  gendarme  who  ex¬ 
tracted  a  wu'itten  pledge  that  not  a  man  of  them  should  stir  from 
home  on  any  pretext  w'hatever. 

The  angriest  and  most  chagrined  of  all  was  undoubtedly  Mr. 
James  Forbes.  He  had  reached  Paris  that  same  day,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  w'hose  education  he  wished  to  complete  in  France, 
so  that  he  w'as  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  being  taken  prisoner 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  anival.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
still  further  inconvenienced  by  having  to  present  himself  at  police 
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headquarters,  where  he  was  given  No.  218  and  obliged  to 
wait  his  turn  for  an  interview  with  the  Governor-General.  Junot 
was  in  a  vile  temper,  and  the  unlucky  people,  who  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  at  a  time  when  they  supposed  that  they  w’ere  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  were  packed  off  at  haphazard  by  his  orders  to  live  in 
the  provinces  until  their  permanent  place  of  detention  should  be 
decided  ujDon. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  had  a  larger  share  of  British  coolness  and 
composure  than  the  majority  of  his  compatriots,  related  the  story 
of  his  misfortunes  so  calmly  that  Junot  heard  him  through.  He 
had  been  a  wTiter  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  and  for 
thirty  years  had  devoted  himself  to  a  series  of  investigations  in 
natural  history  so  important  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world.  As  soon  as  he  retired  he  had  gone  back  to 
London,  and  had  then  decided  to  take  his  daughter  to  Paris.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  Junot  appreciated  the  irony  wdth  w’hich  fate  had  treated 
Mr.  Forbes,  for  he  was  allowed  to  stay  in  Paris  several  months, 
and  was  also  permitted  to  visit  one  of  his  brothers  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  Touraine  long  before  these  events  took  place. 
He  took  the  opportunity  to  admire  the  chateaux  of  the  Loire  at 
his  leisure,  after  having  explored  Paris  and  studied  its  public 
buildings  and  old  quarters,  though  he  must  have  suffered  from 
the  “  songs,  caricatures,  and  witticisms,  quantities  of  wdiich,” 
as  M.  Eoger  Boutet  de  Monval  tells  us  in  Les  Anglais  a  Paris, 
“  were  launched  against  England  by  Bonaparte’s  orders.” 

Although  Mr.  Forbes  tried  his  best  to  make  the  authorities 
forget  his  existence  by  endeavouring  to  escape  their  observation 
wherever  he  went,  this  very  tolerable  form  of  captivity  could  not 
be  prolonged  beyond  December  7th,  1803,  when  fresh  consular 
orders  obliged  him  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Verdun. 

The  number  of  British  subjects  in  France  affected  by  the  Prai- 
rial  decree  of  the  year  XI.  has  been  estimated  at  seven  or  eight 
thousand.  Gathered  together  from  every  district  in  the  country, 
they  were  first  concentrated  at  Valenciennes,  Orleans,  and  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  and  w'ere  then  for  the  most  part  distributed  among 
the  fortresses  of  Verdun,  Sedan,  Sarrelouis,  and  Bitche.  On 
account  of  its  gloomy  citadel  and  rocky,  isolated  position  the  latter 
place  was  used  chiefly  for  the  detention  of  disobedient  and  tur¬ 
bulent  prisoners,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  persons  who  had  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  liable  to  incarceration  by  bad  conduct  or 
insubordination  in  the  cities  w^here  comparative  freedom  w’as 
permitted  to  the  interned. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  regulations  at  Verdun  and  elsewhere 
;  were  not  so  bad.  Of  course,  three  ha’pence  in  cash  and  a  ration 
of  half  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  obligatory  roll-call  at  ten  o’clock 
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every  morning,  confinement  to  the  house  as  soon  as  the  cathedral 
bells  rang  out  the  Angelus,  and  exercise  restricted  to  a  walk  on  the 
ramparts  made  but  a  poor  sort  of  life.  Still,  people  were  not 
shut  up  together,  nor  was  there  a  common  table  where  food  was 
supplied  by  rapacious  authorities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  might 
lodge  where  one  pleased ,  and  live  in  any  style  one  could  afford— 
a  priceless  boon  to  the  English,  who  have  always  been  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  domestic  and  national  customs  that  they  are  fain 
to  reproduce  the  life  of  their  island  home  wherever  their  lot  is 
cast.  Accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  eight  hundred 
British  subjects  interned  at  Verdun  had  recovered  from  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  settling  themselves  in  their  new  quarters,  nothing  was 
lacking  for  their  comfort  except  their  native  country  and  such  1 
outside  news  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  forecast  the  more  or  j 
less  remote  date  of  their  release  from  captivity.  I 

The  military  and  civilian  prisoners  formed  two  distinct  cate-  I 
gories  at  first ;  but  they  soon  amalgamated  and  gave  rise  to  a  i 
new  classification  according  to  rank  and  wealth.  Nor  were  the  1 
poor  abandoned  to  destitution,  for  their  rich  countrymen  organised  I 
a  relief  committee.  In  short,  they  all  began  to  enjoy  what  the  I 
city  afforded  as  far  as  their  means  permitted.  1 

Mr.  Forbes  w'as  a  man  of  firm  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
comfortably  established  he  calmly  proceeded  wdth  the  plans  w’hich  j 
had  brought  all  his  troubles  upon  him.  He  discovered  a  dancing 
teacher  for  his  daughter  in  a  M.  Briquet,  who  gave  her  lessons 
for  five  pence,  in  place  of  the  sovereign  which  Vestris  would  have 
charged ;  he  found  an  instructor  in  drawing  at  fifteen  pence,  and 
a  music  master  at  a  shilling  an  hour.  Her  French  teacher  was  a 
M.  Harpin,  an  ex-priest  wdio  had  been  freed  from  his  vows  by  the 
Revolution  and  whom  the  former  East  India  Company’s  writer 
considered  an  excellent  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Forbes’  misfortunes  alone  would  not  have  prevented  him 
from  taking  great  satisfaction  in  watching  the  progress  of  h'S 
daughter’s  education,  and  in  a  minute  investigation  of  Verdun’s 
twenty  churches  and  eighteen  convents,  well-nigh  deserted  since 
the  Revolution.  But  he  was  mortified  by  the  constraint  of  the 
daily  roll-call  and  the  curfew  and  by  his  ignorance  of  the  great  s 
events  which  were  happening  abroad,  especially  the  phases  of  the 
mighty  duel  which  w'as  being  fought  out  between  France  and 
England.  Moreover,  he  had  the  feeling,  so  unpleasant  to  every  I 
Briton,  that  he  w^as  being  subjected  to  a  discipline  wdiich  he  had  not  | 
accepted  of  his  own  free  wdll.  His  petitions  for  deliverance  touched  j 
Cuvier  and  various  members  of  the  Institut,  who  appreciated  his  | 
value  as  a  man  of  science  and  eventually  obtained  his  release.  | 
And  a  fortunate  chance  it  was  that  he  returned  to  England  before  j. 
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the  eud  of  the  war,  for  there  his  daughter  met  and  married  the 
Gointe  de  Montalembert,  thus  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Catholic 
historian  and  orator  Charles  de  Montalembert. 

II. 

Eight  hundred  British  subjects,  most  of  them  very  w’ealthy, 
were  bound  to  change  the  aspect  of  a  small  town  whose  population 
did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  souls.  In  fact,  nothing  was 
needed  but  a  modicum  of  freedom  for  the  newcomers  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  let  trade  take  its  course.  The  keepers  of  inns  and  lodging- 
houses  and  cafes  and  restaurants  were  the  first  to  profit  f>y  the 
enforced  sojourn  of  their  foreign  guests,  and  soon  they  were  vying 
with  one  another  in  zealous  efforts  to  satisfy  customers  who  had 
every  appearance  of  being  not  only  rich  but  opulent. 

“  They  had  the  most  expensive  and  delicate  food  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  the  Empire,”  says  Lawrence  in  his  Tableau 
de  Verdun.  “  Pates  de  fois  gras  were  brought  to  them  from 
Strasburg,  truffled  fowls  from  Paris,  oysters  from  Cancale,  turbot 
and  cod  from  the  Atlantic,  and  tunny  from  the  Mediterranean.” 

Messengers  from  the  Verdun  eating-houses  ran  to  meet  the 
diligence  half  a  league  outside  the  town  in  eager  rivalry  to  secure 
the  fish-hampers  at  any  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  poor  prisoners  there  were  some  exceedingly 
wealthy  ones,  many  of  whom  had  brought  or  sent  home  for  their 
families,  servants,  and  carriages.  In  the  beginning  there  was 
great  amazement  at  Verdun  over  the  bustle  and  stir  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  life  introduced  into  its  quiet  streets  by  the  magnificent 
foreigners,  but  the  little  city  w^as  soon  absorbed  in  them  and  its 
only  concern  was  for  their  wants,  caprices,  and  extravagances. 
The  decorative  and  ornamental  trades  followed  the  lead  of  the 
food  and  lodging  industries,  and  the  erstwhile  gloomy  fortress, 
which  was  at  this  time  almost  denuded  of  soldiers,  quite  took  on 
the  appearance  of  a  city  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

Inside  the  walls  of  Verdun  the  English  w’ere  at  liberty  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  before  long  they  were  living  exactly  as  if 
they  had  been  at  home.  In  the  afternoons  the  principal  street 
was  crowded  with  carriages  driven  by  their  owners,  with  riders 
and  grooms,  and,  except  for  the  lack  of  grassy  lawns,  space,  and 
trees,  was  a  copy  of  Hyde  Park.  There  were  shops,  restaurants, 
clubs,  and  public  stables,  kept  by  the  English,  and  there  wms  even 
an  Anglican  church. 

“  The  sight  of  the  women  clustered  about  the  altar,”  says 
J.  G-.  Alger,  ”  made  one  fancy  oneself  at  home  again.” 

The  prisoners  had  a  school  for  the  captured  midshipmen  and 
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another  for  young  children.  They  had  everything,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Several  of  the  wealthy  or  aristocratic  British  families,  like 
the  Clives,  the  Clarkes,  the  Aufreres,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Watsons, 
and  the  Cadogans,  made  their  drawing-rooms  centres  of  hospitality 
for  their  friends. 

While  the  British  were  prisoners  at  Verdun  they  were  able  to 
gratify  all  their  national  inclinations,  without  exception. 
There  were  five  leading  clubs — for  every  English  gentleman 
loves  his  club — whose  members  were  chosen  according  to 
rank,  age,  profession,  or  domestic  circumstances.  Each  of  them 
had  a  fairly  well-stocked  library,  whist-tables,  and  abundant  food, 
which  m  one  case  was  really  delicious.  In  short,  all  the  respectable 
diversions  of  masculine  society  were  provided  for. 

There  was  no  lack  of  theatrical  amusements  either,  for  a  com¬ 
pany  of  comedians  and  another  of  opera-singers  came  over  from 
Metz.  Even  these  were  not  enough,  and  the  English  prisoners 
arranged  a  series  of  amateur  performances,  to  their  own  great 
satisfaction.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  Mr.  Concaiinon  the 
little  band  of  fashionable  actors  had  no  end  of  amusement  in  taking 
various  characters,  rehearsing,  and  preparing  costumes  for  several 
English  plays,  which  delighted  their  audiences. 

On  the  authority  of  their  vaudeville  writers  the  French  people 
for  a  long  time  considered  the  typical  Englishman  a  combination 
of  sourness  and  eccentricity ;  but  there  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
English  call  their  country  Merrie  England,  and  assuredly  the 
Verdun  prisoners  were  of  the  merry  sort.  During  the  second  year 
of  their  captivity  Mrs.  Concannon  gave  such  a  magnificent  fancy- 
dress  ball  in  the  secularised  episcopal  palace — honi  soil  qui  vial  y 
peris e — that,  as  LawTence  says,  nothing  so  beautiful  could  have 
been  seen  anywhere  else  at  the  time.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
guests,  selected  according  to  the  strictest  London  etiquette,  made 
it  a  gay  and  dazzling  scene.  A  month  before  it  took  place  the 
ladies  had  ordered  the  handsomest  costumes  that  could  be  found, 
and  great  was  the  admiration  excited  by  Mrs.  Clive’s  jewelled 
diadem  a  la  Van  Dyke,  by  Mrs.  Annestey’s  Paris  gown,  which 
had  cost  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  by  Mrs.  Con- 
cannon’s  twenty-five  guinea  bird  of  paradise. 

The  guests  first  drank  tea,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  theatre, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  a  play  in  honour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  a  French  production  w'hich  the  Verdun  company 
acted,  and  by  a  comic  epilogue  of  Mr.  Concannon’s  composition. 
The  theatre  was  followed  by  a  supper,  at  w'hich  the  best  French 
wines  w^ere  served,  and  then  came  the  ball,  which  lasted  from  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six.  Those  who  preferred  cards  or 
wine  and  music  to  cotillons  and  Scottish  valses  were  free  to 
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indulge  their  liking.  A  light  breakfast  was  partaken  of  at  seven 
o’clock,  after  which  all  the  guests  went  home  to  bed.  The  only 
disturbance  to  the  general  merriment  was  occasioned  by  a  slight 
indisposition  which  overtook  Mrs.  Concannon  in  consequence  of 
an  excessive  indulgence  in  her  sumptuous  menu.  “  But,”  says 
Lawrence,  the  sentimental  chronicler  of  these  festivities,  ”  thirty 
years  from  now  every  mother  will  be  telling  her  daughter  about 
the  happy  days  at  Verdun,  which  she  will  no  doubt  regret  in 
dreaming  of  her  own  happy  days.” 

The  bachelors  of  the  little  prison  colony  were  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  Mrs.  Concannon  and  the  hostesses  who  followed  her 
example,  so  they,  too,  must  needs  have  a  fancy-dress  ball  in  the 
former  episcopal  palace,  and  a  charming  sight  it  w^as,  as  one  of 
the  guests  tells  us.  Two  naval  officers,  Messrs.  Deloy  and  Innes, 
also  gave  a  ball  which  lasted  until  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  gentlemen  leaving  it  to  report  at  roll-call,  and  returning 
in  time  for  the  breakfast  with  which  it  ended.  There  was  a  ball 
in  honour  of  Saint  David,  the  patron  of  the  Welsh,  and  another  on 
the  Irish  Saint  Patrick’s  day ;  but  the  one  which  outshone  all 
the  rest  was  that  given  in  1807  by  four  prisoners  of  war.  They 
took  a  private  mansion  for  the  occasion,  decorated  it  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers,  sparkling  lights,  and  humorous  and  sentimental 
mottoes,  and  it  was  said  that  nothing  finer  had  ever  been  done  in 
London  by  Lord  Barrymore,  whose  gorgeous  entertainments  were 
unrivalled  in  those  days.  The  expense  was  so  great  that  Lawrence 
dared  not  estimate  it. 

A  delicate  matter,  concerning  which  some  people  took  a  decided 
stand,  while  others  evaded  it,  was  whether  General  Wirion,  the 
i  Governor,  should  be  asked  to  these  festivities.  He  w’as  a  soldier 
of  small  professional  ability,  like  so  many  others  who  had  been 
promoted  to  high  rank  under  the  National  Convention,  mainly 
because  of  their  Jacobin  tendencies,  and  whom  Napoleon  employed 
on  garrison  duty.  He  had  married  a  washerwoman,  who  was 
not  nearly  such  a  good  creature  as  the  wife  of  JMarechal  Lefebvre, 
and  much  less  discreet.  She  used  to  say  :  ‘‘  When  things  go 
wrong  I  send  for  a  bottle  of  champagne,  pull  the  cork,  drink  it 
down  at  a  gulp,  and  then  I  don’t  care  a  rap  for  anybody.” 

The  English  ladies  needed  all  their  self-command  in  order  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  this  buxom  dame.  Not  to  ask  her  to 
their  parties  was  an  insult  which  put  the  General  in  a  temper, 
while  to  include  her  entailed  the  absence  of  many  of  the  local 
nobility,  who  made  a  point  of  demonstrating  their  fidelity  to  their 
royalist  principles  by  ostracising  the  Emperor’s  representatives  in 
the  most  uncompromising  manner.  Nor  was  General  Wirion  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  of  his  reputation  for  honesty.  He  treated  his 
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priboueis  with  foolish  good  nature  or  severity  according  as  they 
satisfied  his  cupidity  or  thwarted  it,  and  was  apt  to  show  a  sudden 
zeal  for  applying  the  regulations  to  his  gambling  companions  unless 
they  let  him  win  their  money.  To  someone  who  congratulated  his 
wife  rather  sarcastically  on  her  husband’s  increasing  wealth  she 
said:  “Good  gracious!  Do  you  suppose  he  is  here  to 
scratch  fleas?  ” 

The  Governor  was  eventually  recalled  and,  being  threatened 
w  ith  a  court-martial  because  of  the  numerous  and  repeated  com¬ 
plaints  lodged  against  him  by  the  English  prisoners,  committed 
suicide  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  safest 
course  was  to  overcome  one’s  dislike  for  the  couple.  A  ball  from 
which  it  had  been  decided  to  exclude  them  wms  broken  up  by  the 
ix)lice  under  Wirion’s  instructions,  and  the  refractory  were 
threatened  with  arrest.  The  French  guests  who  were  present 
were  so  angry  that  each  of  them  gave  the  English  prisoners  a 
ball,  to  which,  of  course,  the  Governor  and  Generale  Argot,  as 
his  w'orthy  spouse  was  nicknamed,  were  not  invited. 

It  is  only  just  to  mention  that  Wirion’s  successors,  Major 
Meulan  and  Commandant  Beaiicbcne,  were  as  honest  as  they  were 
kind-hearted,  and  that  the  latter  reduced  the  daily  roll-call  to  a 
weekly  or  monthly  formality. 

III. 

The  English  w^ould  not  have  felt  really  at  home  in  the  city 
of  their  exile  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  national  sports. 
Ko  doubt  in  General  Wirion’s  time  they  had  to  pay  a  stiff  price, 
but  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  their  pastimes  in  the  open  country 
outside  the  ramparts  wms  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  such  sums 
as  they  contributed  to  him  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  surrounding  forests  still  swarmed  with  wolves,  which 
ravaged  the  farmyards  and  sheepfolds  of  the  villages  during  the 
winter,  and  even  ventured  into  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  some  good  shooting !  The  English  colony  rode 
steeplechases  after  wolves  and  even  hares,  while  a  Tally-ho  club 
provided  all  lovers  of  hunting  with  dashing  cross-country  runs. 
One  must  admit  that  they  were  given  a  pretty  free  rein  for 


prisoners. 

Major  Blainey,  who  had  been  captured  in  Spain,  thought  that 
his  compatriots  still  lacked  some  amusements,  so  far  away  from 
home.  “  Wishing,”  he  says,  “  to  enliven  the  monotony  and 
tedium  which  prevailed  among  us,  I  started  racing,  which  was 
countenanced  by  the  first  families  of  the  department.  In  return 
for  the  civility  which  the  Prefect  of  Metz  had  shown  me  I  invited 
him  and  his  family  to  dine  wdth  a  hundred  and  ten  of  my  fellow- 
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countrymen  and  a  number  of  French  friends,  all  of  whom  seemed 
delighted  with  my  entertainment.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Lance,  an  excellent  musician,  composer,  and 
j)oet,  who  called  upon  his  Muse  for  some  pretty  verses  in  honour 
of  the  occasion.” 

A  hippodrome  was  built,  of  course,  and  they  had  also  a  Jockey 
Club  like  the  one  in  London.  There  was  no  lack  of  horses  in  the 
little  English  colony,  the  midshipmen  acted  as  jockeys,  the  sailors 
as  grooms,  and  the  whole  Empire  was  soon  talking  about  the 
Verdun  races. 

The  curiosity  aroused  throughout  the  country  by  wdiat  was  then 
a  complete  novelty  in  France  may  well  be  imagined.  Peasants 
and  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  tradesmen  and  lords  crowded 
the  course  at  every  race,  and  from  Paris  itself,  stirred  by  rumours 
of  all  this  hilarity  and  animation,  came  swarms  of  the  sort  of 
persons  who  are  as  generally  unwelcome  as  they  are  bold  in 
exhibiting  themselves.  One  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
respectable  English  matrons  could  have  tolerated  so  promiscuous 
a  society  if  Lawrence  did  not  speak  so  plainly. 

“  While  honest  John  Bull  and  his  wife  jogged  along  in  their 
modest  cart,”  he  tells  us,  ”  some  Phryne  from  the  Palais  Royal 
would  roll  noisily  past  in  her  coach  and  four,  or  would  dash  by  at 
full  speed  in  the  equipage  of  her  hon  ami.  Every  carriage  was  a 
buffet  as  well,  and  the  beaux  had  no  hesitation  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other,  accepting  the  wing  of  a  fowl  from  Mdlle.  A.  or 
Mdlle.  ]i.,  and  a  slice  of  pate  from  the  Ambassadress  or  the 
Princess.” 

According  to  Lawrence  it  appears  that  British  propriety  was 
never  put  to  such  proof  as  at  Verdun.  Rollicking  ladies  out  for 
adventure  and  attracted  by  the  fascinations  of  racing  were  not 
the  only  specimens  of  their  kind  wdth  whom  respectable  women 
bad  to  come  in  contact.  Many  of  the  rich  Englishmen  who  had 
been  taken  unaware  by  the  First  Consul’s  police,  especially  those 
who  had  hoped  for  permission  to  settle  at  Fontainebleau,  had 
formed  the  kind  of  connections  which  begin  in  an  idle  whim  and 
are  dissolved  by  satiety.  The  companions  of  these  gentlemen  had 
been  brought  to  A’^erdun,  which  vas  so  small  that,  short  of  con¬ 
demning  them  to  absolute  seclusion,  there  was  no  way  of  con¬ 
cealing  them.  A  taste  for  display  was  their  least  defect.  They 
showed  themselves  freely,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  their  protectors, 
with  no  thought  of  the  shock  they  were  giving  to  the  prudishness 
of  decent  households.  In  order  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  them  and  the  legitimate  spouses  of  the  colony  they 
were  called  the  Fontainehleau  wives. 

The  intrusion  of  these  interlopers  into  respectable  English 
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society  was  greeted  with  protests  and  bitter  recriminations  and  a 
volley  of  hostile  criticism,  which  they  did  nothing  to  disarm  by 
any  modesty  in  their  behavioar. 

“  Their  wardrobes,”  says  Lawrence  again,  “  were  enough  to 
set  up  a  w'hole  mantua-maker’s  establishment,  and  they  consulted 
the  fashion  papers  regularly  for  their  changes  of  costume.  Indian 
shawls  and  Brussels  lace  scarves  hung  negligently  over  the  edges 
of  their  boxes  at  the  theatre,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  middle- 
class  wives  and  daughtei's  of  Verdun.  In  luxury  and  fashion  they 
outshone  even  our  English  ladies.” 

These  impudent  creatures  occupied  fully  a  third  of  the  boxes, 
where  the  friends  of  their  protectors,  both  married  and  single, 
were  not  in  the  least  ashamed  to  visit  them.  Even  in  the  corridors 
the  gentlemen  talked  alternately  wdth  the  intruders  and  with  the 
respectable  ladies,  w’hose  protests  would  only  have  alienated  the 
greater  part  of  the  Englishmen  whom  they  w’ere  accustomed  to 
receive.  ”  Besides,”  as  Lawrence  philosophically  confesses, 

“  living  out  of  one’s  own  country  weakens  many  common 
prejudices.” 

Doubtless  Napoleon  was  quite  whiling  that  debauchery  should 
make  a  breach  in  the  Puritanic  traditions  of  his  prisoners.  He 
was  so  well  informed  about  everything  which  happened  in  the 
Empire  that  he  w'ould  soon  have  reduced  such  laxity  to  good  order 
had  it  not  furthered  his  secret  plans.  He  believed  that  pleasure 
enfeebles  one’s  courage  and  destroys  one’s  energies,  and  apparently 
he  had  special  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  bad  effects  of  dissi¬ 
pation  upon  the  young  midshipmen,  who  enjoyed  it  tremendously. 

Some  English  authors  accuse  him  of  systematically  encouraging 
their  corruption  by  procuring  them  means  for  indulging  in  vice 
instead  of  checking  them. 

In  one  wmy  Verdun  would  still  have  fallen  short  of  being  an 
annexe  to  the  Palais  Royal  during  the  stay  of  its  English  guests 
if  there  had  not  been  a  rage  for  gambling,  and  accordingly  ve 
find  play  going  on  at  all  its  five  clubs.  Nor  was  this  enough,  for 
various  gambling-hells  w^ere  established,  and  while  the  Prench 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  them  they  w'ere  open  to  all  the 
]uisoners,  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  cared  to  frequent  them.  There 
were  persuasive  female  touts  for  those  who  were  not  sufficiently 
spurred  on  by  the  demon  of  play,  there  w^ere  women  hired  by  the 
proprietors  to  set  the  games  going  inside  the  rooms,  and  outside  \ 

lurked  obliging  Strasburg  usurers,  w^ho  w^ere  glad  to  loan  money  \ 

at  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  w'ho  did  a  rushing  business,  thanks  to  t 

the  prisons  wdiich  yawned  for  debtors  who  w^ere  unable  to  pay  1 

their  notes  of  hand  upon  maturity.  So  great  w'as  the  gambling  t 

mania  that,  according  to  Major  Blainey,  the  croupiers  won  no  less  \ 
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than  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  annually  from  the  English 
prisoners. 


IV. 


What  with  gambling,  love  affairs,  racing,  hunting,  fancy-dress 
balls,  theatres,  clubs,  plenty  of  appetising  food,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  in  their  own  private  houses  or  in  lodgings  hired  from  the 
Verdiinese,  an  Anglican  church,  schools,  and .  charities,  the 
prisoners  had  little  left  to  desire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  lacked 
nothing  except  more  reliable  news  than  that  supplied  by  the 
Moniteur,  which  was  their  sole  source  of  information  since  their 
letters  from  home  were  carefully  censored  and  no  English  papers 
reached  them.  Their  captivity  dragged  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  French  victories  promised  to  make 
it  an  endless  one. 

Nevertheless,  there  came  a  day  when  the  Moniteur  comforted 
them  by  an  avowal  of  the  retreat  from  Eussia,  and  that  very  day, 
or  perhaps  the  next,  Eichard  Langton,  one  of  the  prisoners,  had 
a  great  surprise.  He  was  leaving  the  inn  of  the  Trois  Maures 
after  dinner  when  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  he  suddenly  en¬ 
countered  a  stranger  whose  identity  was  unmistakable,  and  who 
was,  indeed,  no  other  than  Napoleon  himself,  travelling  incognito. 
The  Emperor  stayed  only  an  hour,  long  enough,  however, 
to  inquire  if  there  were  any  English  prisoners  living  out¬ 
side  the  city  and  to  give  orders  that  they  should  be 
brought  within  the  walls. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  German  campaign  of  1813,  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  the  convoys  of  wounded,  and  the  detachments  of  retreating 
troops  who  passed  through  the  city  driving  their  prisoners  before 
them,  afforded  many  a  sight  for  the  English  colony,  and  seemed 
like  harbingers  of  a  speedy  peace  and  release  from  captivity.  But 
throughout  the  amazing  activities  of  his  campaign  in  France 
Napoleon  never  lost  sight  of  the  hostages  he  had  taken  from  the 
adversary  who  had  leagued  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe  against 
him.  Orders  reached  Verdun  to  send  the  prisoners  to  Blois  within 
twenty-four  hours.  One  may  fancy  the  confusion  among  them, 
and  their  hesitation  as  to  what  part  of  their  ample  supplies  of 
furniture  and  wearing  apparel  it  would  be  advisable  to  remove, 
what  must  be  left  behind.  Those  who  had  horses  and  carriages- 
were  able  to  take  plenty  of  luggage,  but  one  could  not  count  upon 
the  slightest  aid  from  any  public  vehicle.  The  few  which  existed 
had  been  requisitioned  for  military  transport,  for  the  district 
through  which  the  English  were  obliged  to  travel  was  crowded 
with  troops.  People  who  had  no  conveyances  were  obliged  to  do 
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like  the  midshipmen,  whom  Richard  Langtou  pictures  to  us  as 
trudging  along  with  the  gendarmes,  silk  hats  on  their  heads  and 
knapsacks  on  their  backs. 

The  charmers  whom  Napoleon  had  allowed  to  swarm  about  these 
young  gentlemen  were  so  devoted  that  most  of  them  followed  their 
lovers,  incidentally  giving  Major  Blainey,  who  was  driving  the 
same  way  in  his  comfortable  berlin,  an  excellent  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  had  made  in  the  colloquial  English  of  the  lower 
classes. 

“  They  had  a  choice  selection  of  oaths  and  nautical  jokes,”  says 
he,  “  which  they  used  with  the  greatest  precision,  speaking  in 
the  drawling  tones  peculiar  to  our  seafaring  population.  To  listen 
to  them  one  would  have  supposed  they  had  been  brought  up  on 
the  docks  at  Portsmouth.” 

As  at  Verdun,  so  in  the  provinces  through  which  they  travelled, 
the  Engish  encountered  no  animosity  among  the  inhabitants  or 
the  marching  troops  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  but,  on  the  con-  ' 
trary,  the  cavalrymen  who  accompanied  them  sometimes  mounted 
the  w^eariest  of  them  on  their  own  horses  and  rode  double.  The 
travellers  had  serious  difficulties  in  obtaining  food  and  lodging,  j 
however,  and  at  night  lay  crowded  together  in  barns,  where  the  I 
rats  disturbed  their  slumbers.  They  had  no  sooner  reached  Blois  | 
than  they  were  obliged  to  push  on  to  Gueret,  but  the  town  was 
full  and  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  such  rural  quarters  as  the 
surrounding  villages  afforded.  At  last,  on  April  8th,  1814,  news 
reached  them  of  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  into  Paris, 
the  almost  certain  prelude  to  their  speedy  release,  and  a  few  days 
later  they  learned  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  returned  and  Napoleon  - 
had  abdicated.  , 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  prisoners,  feeling  that  they 
must  share  their  happiness  with  one  another,  thronged  to  the 
theatre  at  Gueret,  calling  upon  the  orchestra  to  play  Cod  Save  the 
King,  good-naturedly  rating  the  musicians,  wdio  knew  of  no  such 
song,  and  finally  taking  possession  of  the  stage,  where  they  shouted 
”  Long  Live  the  French  !  ”  w’hile  the  townspeople  answered  them 
with  cries  of  Vive  les  Anglais! 

At  this  moment  there  entered  an  Irish  officer,  the  cynosure  of 
every  eye.  “  Damnation!”  he  roared,  “we  are  free!  How’s 
this,  my  children?  Is  there  none  of  ns  that  can  sing  Cod  Save 
the  King?  By  Jesus,  then  I’ll  have  to  do  it  myself!”  And 
leaping  on  to  the  stage,  he  fell  into  the  prompter’s  box  at  the  first 
verse,  hauled  himself  out  unhurt,  and  resumed  the  national  hymn, 

“  accompanied,”  says  Major  Blainey,  “  by  a  multitude  of  such 
harsh  and  dissonant  voices  that  the  French  musicians  had  much 
ado  to  form  any  idea  of  the  English  tune.” 
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This  fortuitous  explosion  of  burlesque  hilarity  was  the  closing 
scene  in  a  ten  years’  captivity  w^hich,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  never 
depressed  the  prisoners  overmuch.  Whatever  their  feelings  of 
homesickness  may  have  been,  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  chose 
to  linger  in  Paris  for  some  time  before  returning  to  England.  Major 
Blainey  did  better  still.  He  went  back  for  another  look  at  two 
houses  and  a  well-stocked  wine-cellar  which  he  had  at  Verdun, 
and  bought  the  neighbouring  chateau  of  Arummoii,  together  with 
its  extensive  gardens  and  several  acres  of  land  round  about  it. 

“  I  have  shooting  rights,”  he  tells  us,  ‘‘  and  I  can  cut  more 
wood  in  the  year  than  I  need  for  my  own  use.  I  bathe  in  the 
Meuse  and  fish  there  as  often  as  I  please,  and  I  hope  that  the 
place  will  often  be  an  agreeable  retreat  for  me  during  the  summer 
months.” 

What  could  have  been  a  handsomer  tribute  to  the  courtesy  with 
which  the  French  liad  treated  their  prisoners? 

Felicien  Pascal. 

{Translated  by  E.  Andrews.) 
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I. 

At  the  present  moment  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  mobilising 
its  residue  of  man-power  for  industrial  and  agricultural  needs  in 
order  to  set  free  a  continuous  stream  of  reserves  to  maintain 
the  military  and  naval  strength  mobilised  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  war.  The  demobilisation  of  our  great  “  Kitchener” 
armies  and  our  armies  of  munition  workers,  after  the  crowning 
victory  has  been  achieved,  will  be  a  task  at  least  as  great  as  that 
of  creating  them.  But  the  demobilisation  of  a  people — that  is 
stupendous !  Government,  naturally,  has  already  begun  to  make 
such  provision  as  is  feasible  at  the  present  stage.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  register  of  the  original  occui^ations  and  subsidiary  crafts 
or  trades  of  all  who  will  be  liable  to  demobilisation  should  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  adequate  labour  to  be  swiftly  transferred 
to  every  opening  of  employment  which  may  arrive. 

The  provision  of  employment  is  another  affair,  only  to  a  limited 
degree  wdthin  the  powers  of  Governments.  But,  given  certain 
conditions,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  for  an  indefinite  period 
after  the  war,  the  difficulty  will  be  as  now^  not  to  find  employment 
for  our  man-power,  but  sufficient  man-power  for  the  demand 
upon  it.  We  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  what  an  insane 
policy  it  is  to  allow  indispensable  processes  to  fall  into  alien 
hands  through  our  apathy  towards  technical  developments  and 
scientific  discoveries.  The  great  field  of  expansion  here  indicated 
for  chemical,  metallurgical,  and  kindred  industries  is  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  that  gigantic  undertaking  of  world-reconstruction  in 
which  our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest  calls  us  to  take  a  leading 
part.  With  the  unparalleled  destruction  of  material  involved  in 
modern  warfare,  the  depletion  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  world’s 
mechanical  energy  to  purely  destructive  purposes,  the  devastation 
of  vast  tracts  of  Europe  formerly  abounding  in  mineral,  agricul¬ 
tural,  or  industrial  wealth,  civilisation  has  the  equivalent  of 
centuries  of  an’ears  to  make  up,  and  to  make  up  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time  at  the  peril  of  general  collapse. 

The  nations,  under  stress  of  war,  have  been  infringing  heavily 
on  the  margin  of  the  world’s  surplus  food  supplies.  To  combat 
this  danger  it  is  the  vital  function  of  an  industrial  country  like 
Great  Britain,  whether  for  assisting  food  production  within  her 
own  borders  or  in  her  Colonies  and  Allied  countries,  to  develop 
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such  super-mechanical  and  such  super-chemical  industries  as  will 
do  the  work  of  a  century  in  a  decade. 

Again,  there  will  be  among  our  Allies  and  the  nationalities  that 
the  war  will  have  liberated,  such  countries  as  Russia,  Roumania, 
a  United  Poland,  which  in  the  course  of  their  material  development 
will  olfer  almost  unlimited  openings  to  the  commerce  of  more 
industrialised  countries  and  all  the  more  so  that  in  the  past  they 
were  happy  hunting-grounds  for  German  “  enterprise,”  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least  excluded  as  the  penalty  of  gross  and  deliberate 
misuse.  A  similar  factor  will  be  operative,  minus,  perhaps,  the 
anti-German  boycott,  in  the  neutral  countries  of  Scandinavia,  in 
Holland,  the  great  sub-continent  of  China,  and  in  many  South 
American  States.  It  is  only  by  capturing  what  we  can  of  this 
export  trade  that  we  may  hope  to  reduce  our  war  debt  and  improve 
our  foreign  credits.  If  through  our  inertia  and  lack  of  initiative 
we  fail  to  seize  these  opportunities  at  once,  we  shall  never  regain 
them.  A  new  world-era  of  commercial  and  industrial  progress 
will  have  been  established,  in  which  the  pre-war  methods  wdll  be 
as  shrapnel  to  high  explosives.  America  and  Japan,  for  example, 
will  have  seen  to  that.  And  whatever  remains  of  Germany, 
pulverised  as  its  military  and  political  force  may  .be,  wdll  be  all 
the  more  fiercely  competitive  commercially  and  industrially. 

Whether  as  a  nation  we  scale  the  heights  which  will,  very 
soon,  let  us  hope,  be  challenging  our  efforts,  or  cling  to  the  fatal 
levels  of  pusillanimous  mediocrity,  depends  in  the  main  upon  the 
quality  of  leadership  in  commerce  and  industry  which  the  occasion 
produces — on  the  number  of  minds  capable  of  bold  design  and  vast 
organisation,  of  the  conception  of  colossal  schemes  and  of  the 
successful  handling  of  masses  of  men  which  will  be  found  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation  after  the  war. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  incalculable  value  of  such  leader¬ 
ship,  in  the  building  of  a  nation  or  an  Empire,  and  in  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  work  of  the  world.  A  Strathcona  or  a  Mountstephen — the 
mere  name  conjures  up  the  greatness  of  the  Dominion.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  American  railway  finance,  its  ethics  and 
its  politics,  a  Harriman  and  a  Hill  have  profoundly  modified 
American  and  even  world  conditions  by  the  realisation  of  their 
magnificent  yet  practicable  dream  of  the  West  of  broad  w'heat 
belts  and  prairies  roamed  by  innumerable  herds,  linked  up  by 
“  lightning  ”  transit  and  by  means  of  the  “  shaving  of  gradients,” 
to  the  great  industrial  centres  and  ports  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  the  cargo  fleets  of  Europe. 

Are  we  adequately  equipped  in  “  leadership  ”  for  the  great  new 
industrial  and  commercial  era  approaching?  The  standard  held 
sufficient  in  pre-war  days  would  be  ludicrous  even  now.  Two  or 
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three  “  Na|x>lcons”  of  finance,  shipbuilding,  conmiercc,  five  or 
six  hundred  capable  “  captains  of  industry,”  a  few  thousand  effi¬ 
cient  ”  staff  officers,”  with  half-a-score  of  brilliant  inventors 
thrown  in — that,  to  the  average,  easy-going  Briton  seemed  an 
emharras  de  richesses.  As  for  national  business  in  the  peculiar 
Parliamentarian  sense,  proved  capacity  in  commerce  or  industry 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  pSfeitive  disqualification. 

The  Great  War  has  changed  nearly  all  that.  Government? 
now,  when  they  want  huge  organisations  improvised,  snap  up 
business  leaders  and  experts  wherever  they  can  get  them.  It  is 
a  serious  question  whether  many,  if  any,  of  these  can  be  spared 
after  the  war  from  the  State’s  requirements,  at  any  rate  during 
the  stage  of  demobilisation  and  industrial  and  economic  recon¬ 
struction.  In  that  case  we  shall  suffer  from  the  converse  of  vliat 
befell  the  Imperial  War  Staff  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
which  was  broken  up  by  its  members  all  being  detailed  to  take 
independent  commands.  Our  trade  leaders  will  have  been  taken 
from  their  normal  positions  of  independent  command  to  form 
an  Imperial  Peace  Staff  of  reorganisation.  There  is  an  actual 
risk  that  the  Government  may,  so  to  speak,  pick  out  th6  eyes  of 
our  national  trade  by  commandeering  the  services  of  too  many 
of  its  natural  leaders. 

How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  met?  A  slight  compensation  can 
be  obtained,  it  may  be,  by  more  rigorous  economy  of  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  leaders  themselves,  sacrifices  that  the  some¬ 
times  rather  artificial  and  superficial  calls  of  “  public  spirit  ”  seem 
to  demand  can  be  conscientiously  refused  in  the  interest  (ff  the 
much  more  imperative  public  duty  of  concentrating  upon  that 
expansion  of  trade  without  which  we  cannot  even  pay  the  interest 
of  the  war  debt  or  save  the  general  life  of  the  public  from  deterio¬ 
ration.  A  much  more  wide-reaching  and  effective  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  a  wise  policy  of  decentralisation  and  delegation  of 
powers  on  the  part  of  our  great  trade-leaders.  When  the  Army 
of  the  French  Republic  swelled  out  into  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Empire,  young  men  who  had  been  lieutenants  and  captains  a 
few  months  before  found  themselves  transferred  into  Marshals 
of  France  and  filled  the  rdle  with  ease  and  marked  ability.  When 
our  pre-war  ”  captains  of  industry  ”  find  themselves,  if  they  have 
the  courage  to  ‘‘  grasp  the  skirts  of  chance,”  transferred  by  the 
exigencies  of  wmrld-reconstruction  into  ”  Napoleons,”  they  must 
not  hesitate  to  create  marshals  to  command  the  new  armies 
springing  up  under  them. 

Here,  however,  another  and  still  more  serious  question  con¬ 
fronts  us.  Is  there,  for  these  innumerable  new  posts  ot  high 
responsibility,  a  reserve  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  of  those  types  of 
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young  men  of  perfect  physique,  cool  courage,  clear  mind,  and 
ready  initiative  which  have  made  the  British  Empire  what  it  is 
ill  respect  of  the  just  and  uplifting*  administration  of  countries 
where  the  joint  forces  of  malignant  nature  and  unrestrained  bar¬ 
barism  have  had  to  be  encountered  wdth  the  scantiest  resources 
but  inexhaustible  resourcefulness?  We  dare  not  flatter  ourselves^ 
into  the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  reserve  now  ready  at  hand. 

Such  types  have  up  till  now  been  very  rarely  attracted  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  careers.  Mr.  K.  Yamasaki,  Acting  Consul- 
General  for  Japan  in  London,  recently  took  occasion,  in  describing 
the  marvellous  advance  of  his  country,  to  dwell  upon  the  change 
in  the  Japanese  social  attitude  towards  a  commercial  career. 

“  In  feudal  times,”  Mr.  Yamasaki  said,  ‘‘  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits  were  not  considered  as  honourable  as  the  military  jjrofession  in 
Japan,  and  when  business  men  met  Samurais  in  the  street  they  had  to 
give  way  to  the  latter.  Nowadays  highly  educated  young  men  of  good 
iamihj  preferred  to  take  up  a  commercial'  career  to  entering  upon  (iovern- 
merit  work.  .  .  .  There  was  a  marked  tendency  for  business  men  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  nation’s  progress.” — Address  to  the  Japan  Society, 
January  24th. 

We  in  Great  Britain  are  still  living  “  in  feudal  times  ”  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Japan.  There  is  certainly  not  a  marked  tendency  in 
this  country  for  “  highly  educated  young  men  of  good  family  ” 
to  prefer  “  to  take  up  a  commercial  career  to  entering  upon  Gov¬ 
ernment  work.”  The  trouble  arises  partly  in  our  public  schools, 
where  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry  is  treated  as  a  terra 
incogaifa  into  which  only  a  few  exceptional  cases  from  among 
them  may  stray  owing  to  the  accident  of  family  connections,  or 
the  like.  Of  the  almost  unlimited  opportunities,  the  possibilities 
of  high  adventure  or  of  supreme  service  to  the  nation  which  a 
business  career  can  open  up,  public  school  boys  know  nothing, 
because  their  head  masters  know  nothing.  Head  masters  and 
parents  alike,  while  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  training 
necessary  for,  and  the  means  of  access  to,  the  professions  and  the 
Government  services,  ;are  quite  in  the  dark  about  such  things  in 
respect  of  a  business  career.  Business  men  themselves,  too,  are 
not  seldom  to  blame  in  failing  to  see  the  importance  of  providing 
a  continuous  flow  of  new  talent  into  the  system  which  they  con¬ 
trol,  and  of  selecting  the  right  type  of  young  men  for  potential 
leadership,  under  and  in  succession  to  them. 

The  first  remedial  measure  required  is,  perhaps,  the  meeting  in 
council  of  business  leaders  and  the  educational  world,  so  that  the 
latter  may  become  aware  of  the  qualities  which  the  heads  of  great 
businesses  look  for  in  “  new  blood,”  the  kind  of  training  they 
desiderate,  and  the  nature  of  the  opportunities  which  a  business 
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career  affords.  The  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters 
created  a  hopeful  precedent  last  January  in  getting  the  Chairman 
of  Messrs.  Cammell  Laird  to  address  them  on  these  subjects. 

I  suggest  that  after  the  war  some  of  our  great  commercial  houses 
should  offer  posts,  at  a  salary  comparable  to  that  of  the  higher 
divisions  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  young  men  selected  from  those 
w’ho  have  passed  a  standard  to  be  settled  by  the  leaders  of  our 
educational  and  business  communities.  If  head  masters  and 
parents  knew  that  every  year  there  would  be  so  many  openings  of 
this  kind  to  be  filled  by  men  who  bad  passed  an  approved  examina¬ 
tion,  our  schools  and  Universities  would  be  encouraged  to  train 
men  for  them. 

But  Government  and  the  organs  of  public  opinion  have  also  in 
a  very  recent  past  been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  in  their  attitude 
to  “  trade  leadership.”  A  great  commercial  or  industrial  leader 
rarely  received  any  recognition  from  the  State  except  for  so-called 
“  public  ”  services  outside  his  proper  sphere  of  utility  or  for 
philanthropic  or  political  donations.  The  direction  of  a  business 
which  gave  employment  to  thousands  under  conditions  enabling 
them  to  live  healthy,  humanised  lives,  or  the  achievements  which 
by  capture  of  foreign  markets  helped  to  maintain  our  national 
credit  and  save  us  from  the  insidious  domination  of  alien  finance, 
lacked  the  cachet  of  “  public  service.”  And  the  Press’s  interest 
in  these  real  national  leaders  was  mainly  confined  to  the  extent 
of  the  fortunes  which  they  left  at  death.  To  compare  the  “  Press” 
of  a  second-rate  music-hall  artiste  with  that  of  a  great  leader  in 
commerce  or  industry  was  almost  enough  to  make  a  thinking  man 
despair  of  the  future  of  this  country. 

After  the  war  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bold  and  wuse  direction 
of  business,  reconciling  and  harmonising  the  interests  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  and  creating  or  opening  up  new  fields  for 
British  industry  is  the  greatest  of  national  services.  To  lead  the 
world’s  trade,  the  highest  standard  of  trade  leadership  is  impera¬ 
tive.  A  nation  generally  gets  the  leadership  she  deserves.  In¬ 
gratitude  deserves  nothing ! 

If  Great  Britain  really  wishes  to  hold  her  owm  in  the  world  in 
commerce  and  industry  after  the  war,  she  must  take  to  heart 
the  twn  lessons  which  Japan  learned  long  ago  :  (1)  ”  Highly 
educated  young  men  of  good  family  ”  must  “  prefer  to  take  up  a 
commercial  career  to  entering  upon  Government  work”; 
(2)  “  There  must  be  a  marked  tendency  for  business  men  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  nation’s  progress.” 
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H.  E.  Morc.an. 


CEKTAIN  BOYS  OF  MEREDITH. 


The  man  in  the  street  does  not  know  the  name  of  George  Meredith , 
and  it  is  probable  he  never  will,  for  not  of  him  can  it  be  said 
that  he  held  its  key.  The  splendour  of  his  early  achievement  was, 
indeed,  scarcely  recognised  in  the  golden  age  of  fiction.  None  to 
love,  and  very  few  to  praise,  summed  up  the  attitude  of  his  first 
bewildered  critics.  It  seems  incredible  such  work  can  have  been 
casually  dismissed.  Yet  there  is  curiously  little  chatter  about  it, 
or  about  Meredith,  in  the  “weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood  ”  of  those 
early  Victorian  reminiscences  all  too  fluently  written  by  nobodies 
who  chanced  to  meet  somebodies. 

People  still  abound  who  proclaim  with  ineradicable  complacency 
their  inability  to  read  Meredith.  His  is  the  cardinal  sin  in  their 
eyes  because  he  chose,  like  Browning,  to  express  his  meanings  in 
his  own  intricate  way  rather  than  in  their  familiar  sleek  plati¬ 
tudes.  He  offered  no  incense  at  the  popular  shrine  of  the  Obvious  ; 
and  ^raightway  worshippers  were  aggrieved.  Yet,  upon  a  May 
morning  in  1009,  Purcell’s  Heart-sfirring  funeral  music  wailed 
through  Westminster  Abbey  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  A 
gathering  of  notable  men  and  women  stood  there  reverently ; 
the  Prime  Minister  took  his  place  beside  the  dead  Prime  Ministers 
in  the  unmeasured  realm  of  thought. 

“  Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream,  bears  all  its  sons  away; 

They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream  dies  at  the  opening  day.” 

These  are  true  words ;  but  among  those  listeners  there  was  the 
conviction  that  time  will  not  soon  hurry  George  Meredith  to 
oblivion.  His  fame  grows  steadily.  There  is  no  gain  in  echoing 
weighty  obiter  dicta,  expressed  by  those  with  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority.  Yet  we  may  well  pause  for  an  interesting  moment  over 
one  delightful  phase  of  his  genius ;  since  here  the  royal  word  is 
befitting. 

To  the  conscientious  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a  justification 
for  pausing  over  such  a  subject  at  such  a  disjointed  time.  It  may 
seem  to  them  more  fitting  to  seek  to  “  think  in  empires,”  or  to 
dwell  only  upon  those  grim  realities  startling  us  from  luxurious 
indifference  to  awed  wonder.  Yet  there  is  a  sound  reason  for 
choosing  Meredith  for  a  companion  in  any  leisure  wisely  dedicated 
to  the  relief  of  mental  tension.  He  was  a  patriot  to  the  very  soul, 
a  devout  lover  of  England,  for  all  the  noble  liberality  of  his  cosmo¬ 
politan*  sympathies.  He  himself  was  “  ever  a  fighter.”  Again 
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and  again  he  underlines  a  passion  for  the  sea,  an  admiration  for 
the  sailor  welcome  and  apposite  to-day.  His  convictions  are  as 
deep  as  those  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad.  In  one  of  his  finest  stories 
there  is  “  the  sound  of  many  waters,”  the  syren  voices  luring 
heroes  to  heroism  since  the  world  began. 

And  from  first  to  last  he  was  in  love  with  youth,  and  “  saw  it 
whole.”  His  boys  are  numerous,  and  they  all  live.  Like 
their  immortal  sisters,  they  are  compact  of  “  fine  shades.”  They 
are  often  analogous,  yet  never  alike,  though  their  circumstances 
are  frequently-  similar.  Most  of  them  are  jnosperous,  inclin¬ 
ing  us  to  agree  wdth  Hissing’s  bitter  summing  up  of  the  power,  the 
almost  omnipotence,  of  money  to  buy  happiness.  For  in  the  case 
of  these  boys,  money  really  has  ‘‘  nourished  a  youth  sublime.” 
They  abound  in  wholesome  material  comfort,  in  jolly  opportunity. 
Full  of  spirit,  they  ride  away  gaily,  mounted  on  thoroughbred 
ponies,  upon  all  sorts  of  thrilling  quests,  much  as  did  their 
picturesque  young  ancestors.  The  music  of  clean  rivers  sings 
through  the  cow’slipped  landscapes  where  their  homes  are  set. 
Adventure  for  the  adventurous  lurks  fantastic  behind  every  frag¬ 
rant  haystack.  Cricket  is  the  serious  business  of  life ;  and  to 
forgo  dinner  but  gives  zest  to  unlimited  partridge  pie  at  supper. 

The  story  of  the  breezy  outdoor  boyhood  of  a  future  Berkshire 
squire  is  well  told  in  Tom  Broivn,  though  it  lacks  altogether  the 
glamour  of  those  w^onder-years  at  Eiversley  or  Eaynham  of  the 
deep  w’oods  and  ”  mint  sauce”  lawns.  The  ”  wise  youth”  may 
say  :  “  Boys  are  like  monkeys,  the  gravest  actors  of  farcical  non¬ 
sense  that  the  w'orld  possesses.  May  I  never  be  where  there  are 
no  boys.  A  couple  of  boys,  left  to  themselves,  will  make  richer 
fun  than  any  troop  of  trained  comedians.” 

Meredith,  how'ever,  approached  the  boy  not  only  with  a  smile, 
but  with  a  certain  serious  and  tender  intention.  Calf-love,  stock 
whetstone  for  cynical  wdt,  he  exalts  in  “  Feverel  ”  into  an  idyll 
alone  in  literature  in  its  pure  passion  and  its  capture  of  moods 
subtly,  mysteriously  exquisite.  ”  Know’  you  those  wand-like 
touches  of  I  know  not  wdiat,  before  w'hich  our  grosser  being  melts, 
and  w’e,  much  as  we  hope  to  be  in  the  Awmkening,  stand 
etherealised ,  trembling  with  new  joy?  ” 

A  few'  years  ago  Paul  Margueritte  published  an  autobiography 
of  w'hat  another  Frenchman  called  the  time  of  his  torment.  This 
brilliant  w'riter,  the  son  of  the  bravest  of  soldiers,  w'as  wretched, 
like  Balzac,  or  Daudet,  or  Loti,  in  Ins  school-days.  It  is  strange 
to  contrast  such  a  boyhood,  with  its  sordidness,  its  degradations, 
with  Meredith’s  glowing  hymns  of  praise — the  ”  fine  careless 
rapture  ”  of  British  liberty  at  the  same  age.  But  one  is  fact,  the 
other  fiction,  object  accurate  minds.  Certainly;  but  they  can  be 
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compared  when  the  faults  are  set  out  by  the  hand  of  a  novelist,  and 
the  fiction  created  mainly  from  such  keen  observation  that  we 
smell  the  very  meadow-sweet  through  the  wide  open  windows 
where  the  pathetic  figure  of  Clare  steals  past  in  the  moonlight, 
white  as  her  owm  innocence. 

The  plain,  ugly  tale  of  the  unclean,  spy-haunted  Lyc4e  is 
abhorrent  to  English  readers.  That  Lycee  is  ubiquitous  in  the 
French  memoirs  and  French  novels  of  the  past,  and  well  may  we 
thank  Providence  it  is  unknown  in  ours,  unless  in  Sinister  Street. 

It  will  not  be  the  same  in  the  future.  Rapid  reform  has  been 
general  in  French  education,  and  has  already  wrought  miracles  in 
the  direction  of  improved  physique.  Our  Allies  generously  admit 
that  they  have  looked  to  England  for  their  model,  and  the  war 
shows  us  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  it. 

The  boys  of  Meredith  are  not  saints,  yet  the  majority  of  them 
are  fathers  of  men  worthy  the  name.  Certain  of  them  might 
stand  for  convincing  proofs  of  the  success  of  traditional  English 
upbringing. 

Despite  his  unsurpassed  heroines,  his  unrivalled  skill  in  disen¬ 
tangling  feminine  complexity,  the  heart  of  Meredith  is  much  with 
his  boys.  He  feels  their  importance  strongly.  It  appears, 
indeed,  as  if  a  conviction  of  this  importance  struck  an  illustrious 
group  simultaneously.  Imagine  a  Richardson  condescending  to 
deal  in  detail  with  the  boyhood  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  his 
apotheosis  of  the  prig  incarnate.  To  that  genteelest  of  booksellers 
the  twenty-nine  fainting  fits  of  the  fair  Miss  Byron  were  infinitely 
more  interesting.  But  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Meredith,  not  to 
speak  of  lesser  lights  such  as  Marryat,  discovered  the  boy  for  our 
abiding  delight.  He  at  once  enjoyed  as  much  favour  as  did  the 
femme  incomprise  herself  after  the  advent  of  the  dreary  Delphine, 
with  the  salient  differences  that  he  was  wholesome,  and  never  a 
bore. 

Roughly  speaking,  he  came  fully  into  possession  in  the  ’fifties. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  gave  us  boys  in  infinite  variety.  In  1858 
Hughes  placed  Tom  Brown  upon  the  special  shelf  w^here  he 
remains  solitary.  In  1859,  that  challenging  lesson  for  fathers, 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el,  should  have  been  read,  marked, 
and  inwardly  digested  by  precisely  those  parents  who  most  cer¬ 
tainly  ignored  it.  Without  pausing  over  its  star-high  claim  as  a 
literary  masterpiece,  we  may  ask  if  there  was  ever  a  sounder 
argument  against  home  training  versus  school.  The  educational 
system  of  the  learned  and  loving  8ir  Austin,  wTth  its  solid  basis 
of  physical  and  intellectual  development,  fell  like  a  house  of  cards 
when  put  to  the  test  of  natural  law. 

The  story  begins  as  :  “  October  shone  royally  on  Richard’s 
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fourteenth  birthday — the  brown  beechwoods  and  golden  birches 
glowed  to  a  brilliant  sun,”  It  is  not  hurried.  Clearly  Meredith 
is  minute  with  full  intention.  He  pauses  to  explain  that  “Among 
boys  there  are  laws  of  honour  and  chivalrous  codes,  not  written 
or  formally  taught,  but  intuitively  understood  by  all,  and  invariably 
acted  upon  by  the  loyal  and  the  true.  The  race  is  not  nearly 
civilised,  we  must  remembc'r.  Thus  not  to  follow  your  leader 
whithersoever  he  may  think  proper  to  lead ;  to  back  out  of  an 
expedition  because  the  end  of  it  frowms  dubious,  and  the  present 
fruit  of  it  is  discomfort ;  to  quit  a  comrade  on  the  road,  and  return 
home  without  Kim  :  these  are  tricks  which  no  boy  of  spirit  would 
be  guilty  of,  let  him  come  to  any  description  of  mortal  grief  in 
consequence.  Better  so,  than  have  his  own  conscience  denouncing 
him  sneak.  Some  boys  who  behave  boldly  enough  are  not  troubled 
by  this  conscience,  and  the  eyes  and  lips  of  their  fellows  have  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  They  do  it  with  just  as  haunting,  and  even 
more  homble  pertinacity  than  the  inner  voice,  and  the  result,  if 
the  probation  be  not  very  severe  and  searching,  is  the  same.  The 
leader  can  rely  on  the  faithfulness  of  his  host,  the  comrade  is  sworn 
to  serve.” 

This  passage  accounts  for  Eipton  Thompson,  a  boy  of  “  no 
character,”  “  no  destiny,”  ultimately  to  pass  existence  playing 
“  old  dog”  to  that  magnificent  failure,  the  heir  of  Eaynham.  He 
looks  mean  beside  Eichard,  handsome,  athletic  and  accomplished, 
and  his  servile  devotion  to  him  does  not  astonish  those  who  know 
boys.  Eichard  had  a  good  start  with  the  sword  of  one  hero  uncle 
bequeathed  to  him,  and  another  hero  uncle  to  teach  him  cricket. 
A  relation  should  have  had  more  influence  who  was  convinced  to 
such  a  degree  of  the  iniquity  of  fast  bowling  that  he  even  struggled 
against  his  hatred  of  literary  composition  to  contribute  articles  on 
this  topic  to  the  sporting  Press.  The  inexplicable  choice  of  weak 
Eipton  as  sole  companion  was  disastrous.  A  comrade  of  some 
description  was  necessary,  for  Eichard  was  to  go  neither  to  school 
nor  to  college.  Sir  Austin  considered  that  the  schools  were 
corrupt,  and  maintained  that  young  lads  might  by  parental 
vigilance  be  kept  pretty  secure  from  the  serpent  till  Eve  sided 
with  him.  He  should  have  studied  the  biography  of  Arthur 
Pendennis  and  learned  how  mischief  befell  him,  not  at  the 
^  Slaughterhouse  ”  but  at  quiet  Fairoaks. 

Meredith  convinces  us  that  the  Eton  of  1859,  with  all  its  faults, 
was  safer  than  home.  He  should  have  lived  until  to-day  to  read 
the  long,  long  list  of  imperishable  names  blazoned  upon  the  roll  of 
honour  not  of  Eton  alone.  The  instant  glad  response  to  the  bugle 
call  of  the  sons  of  the  old  traditions  of  our  great  schools  should 
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surely  silence  their  last  critic.  Is  a  classical  education  in  vain 
when  their  Homer  taught  them 

Whom  the  gods  lov’d,  they  gave  in  youth’s  first  flower 

One  crowded  hour  of  glory. 

and  made  them  claim  the  gift  as  the  pearl  of  price?  “  First  he 
virtuous,  then  serve  your  country  with  heart  and  soul.”  Sir 
Austin’s  is  a  fine  aphorism  ;  but  he  forgets  how  a  wise  man  insisted 
that  Waterloo  was  first  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  How 
sorely  Richard  needed  school,  where  at  least  we  ‘‘  rub  each  others’ 
angles  down,”  his  jealousy  of  Etonian  Ralph  Morton,  shows 
plainly  :  “  young  Ralph  was  popular,  and  our  superb  prince,  denied 
the  privilege  of  despising,  ended  by  detesting  him.”  Ralph  beat 
him  at  games,  and  “  a  swimmer  and , cricketer  is  nowhere  to  be 
scorned  in  youth’s  republic.”  Richard  was  so  self-conscious  he 
lost  a  race  because  he  discovered  a  lady  was  looking  on,  and  though 
he  could  easily  forgive  poor  Ripton  after  thrashing  him,  he  never 
forgave  Ralph,  who  was  a  genuine  sportsman  and  later  a  good 
soldier.  We  could  picture  Ralph,  like  a  Rugbeian  after  Neuve 
Chapelle,  able  to  make  a  good  cricket  score  the  day  following  his 
return  from  the  trenches. 

He  was  naturally  precocious  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  all  too 
soon  he  grew  to  be  “  lord  of  kingdoms  :  where  Beauty  was  his 
handmaid,  and  History  his  minister,  and  Time  his  ancient  harper 
and  sweet  Romance  his  Bride.”  He  began  to  write  verses  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  thinking  about  house  matcl  es.  Sir  Austin 
shamed  him  into  burning  them  without  perceiving  they  were  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  precious  “System,”  and  at  least  a  harmless 
vent.  The  poor  boy  pitched  them  into  the  flames  :  “  And  so  fare¬ 
well  my  Ambition,  and  with  it  farewell  all  true  confidence  between 
Father  and  Son.”  Sir  Austin  should  have  had  perspicacity  enough 
to  perceive  how  safe  it  is  to  “  sow  our  wild  oats  in  tame  verse.” 

Ralph  Morton  fell  in  love  with  luckless  Clare  ;  after  he  left  Eton. 
Kichard  longed  to  be  playing  with  that  soft  fire  almost  at  the  age 
when  he  might  have  sw’ept  a  study  as  fag.  Ripton  Thompson 
became  early  feebly  vicious,  yet  remained  his  chosen  friend.  Sir 
Austin  polished  his  aphorisms  and  spied  upon  his  heir,  vainly 
imagining  deep  affection  and  elaborate  theory  can  take  the  place 
of  common  sense.  Thus  Richard’s  character  was  hopelessly 
warped  for  sheer  need  of  the  free  contact  with  his  kind,  the  real 
liberty  which  is  only  an  incomparable  discipline  in  disguise.  His 
honesty  over  the  wild  escapade  of  firing  the  ricks  of  Farmer  Blaize 
compels  admiration.  Alas !  for  the  dark  gulf  fixed  between  the 
dashing  young  incendiary,  bravely  ready  with  his  frank  confession, 
and  the  broken  man  stealing  in  shame^s  dreary  company  through 
the  snow.  There,  in  the  winter  night,  he  stands  beneath  the 
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window  of  the  warm  room  where  the  exquisite  wife  he  has 
wronged  nurses  the  child  he  rightly  feels  unworthy  to  claim. 

Yet  there  are  still  advocates  of  the  “  System,”  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  hopes  of  the  future  to  their  mad  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
keeping  temptation  at  bay.  Canute,  commanding  the  waves  to 
stand  still,  was  not  more  absurd  than  these.  Truly  Lady  Blandish 
wrote  of  Sir  Austin  after  the  fatal  duel  ;  ”  If  he  has  saved  his  son’s 
body,  he  has  given  the  death-blow  to  his  heart.  Eichard  will 
never  be  what  he  promised.”  The  rest  is  silence. 

It  was  not  until  1875  that  Meredith  told  us  the  sea-vexed  story 
of  Beauchamp's  Career.  Yet  the  two  tragedies  make  so  illuminat¬ 
ing  a  contrast  they  may  profitably  be  compared.  Nevil 
Beauchamp  was  no  slave  to  artificial  system.  He  had  become  a 
midshipman,  by  the  usual  methods,  when  we  first  have  concern 
with  him.  His  career  is  on  the  sea,  though  his  strong  wish  to  help 
struggling  humanity  draws  him  magnet-like  to  land. 

“  He  was  a  popular  boy,  a  favourite  of  women.  .  .  .  And 

he  was  a  modest  boy,  though  his  uncle  encouraged  him  to  deliver 
his  opinions  freely  and  argue  with  men.  The  little  drummer, 
attached  to  wheeling  columns,  thinks  not  more  of  himself  because 
his  short  legs  perform  the  same  strides  as  the  grenadiers,  he  is 
happy  to  be  able  to  keep  the  step,  and  so  was  Nevil,  and  if  ever  he 
contradicted  a  senior  it  was  in  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Veneration  of  heroes,  living  and  dead,  kept  down  his  conceit.  He 
worshipped  devotedly.” 

This  must  have  been  written  about  the  date  when  Matthew 
Arnold  animadverted  upon  lack  of  reverence  as  a  national 
canker. 

Clearly,  also,  Meredith  was  convinced  of  the  educational  value 
of  hero-worship  versus  flippancy.  Surely  he  thinks  that  strict 
training  helped  Beauchamp  to  become  of  the  rare  stuff  of  which 
heroes  are  made.  He  rivets  our  attention  from  his  spirited 
entrance.  There  has  been  an  “  insult”  to  England  in  a  French 
newspaper — aspersions  upon  her  readiness  to  fight.  Athirst  for 
vengeance,  he  sits  down  all  eagerness  to  take  up  the  challenge. 

“Messieurs  de  la  garde  Fran^aise,  j'accepte  votre  gant.  Je  suis 
Anglais.  La  raison  est  suffisante.”  That  w^as  the  rough  draft  of 
a  letter  to  which  no  reply  came,  though  it  was  much  elaborated 
and  had  four  indignant  references  to  “  ma  patrie  outragee.”  The 
boy  is  valiant,  but  boyhood  ends  all  too  early  with  a  romance  in 
which  France  conquered  with  a  smile  her  would-be  enemy. 
Resplendent  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  magic  dawn  upon  the  Adriatic 
stands  the  captivating  girlish  figure  of  Renee,  and  once  again 
Meredith’s  incomparable  tenderness  for  that  delicate  wonder,  first 
love,  is  beautifully  apparent. 
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This  strong,  strange  book  does  not  dwell  long  upon  Beauchamp’s 
boyhood.  He,  too,  enjoys  the  whole  favours  of  wealth,  with  the 
supreme  advantage  added  of  a  right  education.  His  tragic  end  is 
only  tragic  in  short-sighted  eyes,  for  he  died  the  death  of  a  hero 
saving  one  life  and  perishing  in  an  effort  to  save  another.  “  The 
boy  Commander  Beauchamp  died  to  save.  ...  An  insignifi¬ 
cant  bit  of  mud-bank  life.  This  is  all  we  have  in  exchange,” 
thought  the  two  men  who  had  loved  him.  Feverel’s  last  vigil 
beside  Lucy,  cold  and  pale,  is  shadowed  with  a  pall  of  starless 
gloom  Beauchamp’s  career  is  no  failure,  for  beyond  the  veil ; 

“At  our  poor  judgment  angels  may  have  smiled, 

Seeing  a  young  man  enter  perfect  peace, 

And  in  his  arms  a  little  ’iving  child.” 

So  again  we  have  love,  and  death  and  true  glory  set  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  music  of  the  surging  sea. 

To  turn  to  comedy — the  merry  mistress  Meredith  loved  and 
understood  perfectly,  is  to  meet  “  Evan  Hai’rington,”  another  boy- 
hero,  and  “  love’s  young  dream,”  as  fresh  as  the  bright  English 
Rose  inspiring  it.  Evan,  sole  son  of  the  “  Great  Mel,”  that 
Crichton  among  tailors,  went  to  a  ”  gentleman’s  school.”  This 
solitary  piece  of  information  explains  much.  His  “  ordeal  ”  was 
severe.  When  he  had  only  what  W.  S.  Gilbert  inimitably  defined 
as  an  ”  eyebrow  on  the  upper  lip  ”  He  was  hurried  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  primrose  path  seemed  to  point  to  glittering 
success  in  Diplomacy,  to  an  even  sweeter  reward.  The  other  led 
to  honour  by  a  narrow  road  sharp  with  flints.  Evan  was  a  man 
the  moment  he  swore  his  gallant  oath  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  dead 
father,  even  if  it  cost  him  every  rag  of  self-respect  to  take  his  lowly 
seat  cross-legged  and  wear  scissors  where  he  might  have  worn  a 
sword.  It  was  really  no  wonder  the  “  fair  goddess  fortune”  fell 
deep  in  love  with  him,  and  Bose,  unsentimental  as  she  was,  might 
have  echoed  Lady  Geraldine’s  words. 

“Very  rich  he  is  in  virtues,  very  noble,  noble  certes; 

And  I  shall  not  blush  in  knowing  that  men  call  him  lowly  born.” 

Chronologically  it  is  incorrect  to  pass  straight  to  The  Egoist, 
published  in  1879.  But  if  these  brief  notes  of  admiration 
which  can  deal  with  only  two  or  three  boys  were  rightly  ordered 
Crossjay  Patteme  would  come  first  upon  the  list.  There  are  those 
who  award  this  “  boy  of  twelve,  with  the  sprights  of  twelve  boys  in 
him,”  supreme  rank  among  all  his  own  comrades  in  fiction.  Not 
Barry  Lyndon  or  Tommy  Traddles  is  truer  to  nature. 

“  rosy  cheeked,  round-bodied  rogue  of  a  boy,  who  fell  upon 
meats  and  puddings,  and  defeated  them,  with  a  captivating  sim- 
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plicity  in  his  confession  that  he  had  never  had  enough  to  eat  in  hii?  I 

life.  At  first,  after  a  number  of  helps,  young  Crossjay  would  sit  I 

and  sigh  heavily,  in  contemplation  of  the  unfinished  dish.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  told  his  hostess  that  he  had  two  sisters  above  his  own  ? 
age,  and  ‘  three  brothers  and  two  sisters  younger  than  me,’  all  t 

hungry.”  .  .  .  “  His  pathos  was  most  comical.  .  .  .  The  j 

pranks  of  the  little  fellow  and  his  revel  in  a  country  life,  and  muddy  | 

wildness  in  it,  amused  Ltetitia  from  morning  till  night.  ...  i 

Young  Crossjay  would  have  enlivened  any  household.  He  was  not 
only  indolent,  he  was  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  I 

through  the  medium  of  books,  and  would  say  :  ‘  But  I  don’t  w^ant  i 

to’  in  a  tone  to  make  a  logician  thoughtful.  Nature  was  very  f 

strong  in  him.  He  had ,  on  each  return  of  the  hour  for  instruction,  j 

to  be  plucked  out  of  the  earth,  rank  of  the  soil,  like  a  root,  for  the  | 
exercise  of  his  big  round  head-piece  on  those  tyrannous  puzzles.  i 

But  the  habits  of  birds,  and  the  places  for  their  eggs,  and  the  j 

management  of  rabbits,  and  the  tickling  of  fish,  and  poaching  joys  s 
with  combative  boys  of  the  district,  and  how  to  wheedle  a  cook  for  1 
a  luncheon  for  a  whole  day  in  the  rain,  he  soon  knew  of  his  great 
nature.  His  passion  for  our  naval  service  was  a  means  of  screw-  i 

ing  his  attention  to  lessons  after  he  had  begun  to  understand  that  \ 

the  desert  had  to  be  traversed  to  attain  midshipman’s  rank  ...  ; 

by  degrees  owung  to  a  proper  mixture  of  discipline  and  cajolery  he  ^ 

imbibed.”  i 

There  is  something  irresistible  about  this  chubby  sinner,  even 
when  he  comes  “  whistling  to  the  cook’s  windows  after  a  day  of  j 

wicked  truancy.”  Charming  are  his  chivalrous  relations  with  ? 

Clara  Middleton — the  “  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain  ”  who  “  loved  i 

the  Navy  and  had  a  merry  face.”  To  make  Crossjay  the  god  in  i 

the  car  of  Sir  Willoughby  was  a  master-stroke.  The  “  beautiful  i 

and  dashing  Constantia  Durham  ”  seems  to  have  jilted  the  Egoist  ; 

largely  on  account  of  his  vile  behaviour  to  Crossjay’s  brave  father, 
his  poor'relation  in  the  Marines.  He  certainly  lost  delicious  Clara 
Middleton  through  his  wholesome  son.  Crossjay,  that  “  glutton 
for  hofidays,”  stole  one  till,  very  late  on  an  eventful  night,  creep¬ 
ing  to  his  room,  he  found  the  door  locked  and,  taking  refuge  in 
the  drawing-room,  “  staggered  in  darkness  to  the  ottoman  and 
rolled  himself  in  something  sleek  and  warm.” 

Asleep  in  an  instant,  he  wakes  to  the  sound  of  voices  and  of  his 
own  name.  He  hears,  unseen  and  only  half  understanding.  Sir 
Willoughby’s  rejection  at  the  hands  of  Lsetitia  Dale,  which  he 
construes  into  treachery  to  his  own  adored  lady.  It  is  a  pretty 
stroke  that  Crossjay’s  love  of  breaking  bounds  should  make  him 
chief  witness  for  Clara’s  defence  when  she  fights  and  wins  the 
battle-royal  for  freedom.  Not  that  he  told  tales,  for  he  was  the 
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I  very  soul  of  honour.  “  Crossjay  did  not  repeat  to  you  the  con¬ 
versation  he  heard  ?  ”  asks  Clara  of  the  adroit  Colonel  de  Craye, 
who  has  had  no  difficulty  in  fathoining  the  secret  Crossjay  was 
miserably  trying  to  guard.  ^  No.”  She  smiled  rejoicingly,  proud 
of  the  boy — and,  indeed,  she  had  every  right  to  be.  His  conduct 
is  fine  when  he  feels  he  has  unwittingly  betrayed  Sir  Willoughby, 
andean  therefore  accept  neither  his  tips  nor  his  patronage. 

“  I  must  take  my  luck ;  I’m  always  in  mischief,  getting  into  a 
mess  or  getting  out  of  it.  I  don't  mind,  I  really  don’t.  Miss  Mid¬ 
dleton  ;  I  can  sleep  in  a  tree  quite  comfortably.  If  you’re  not 
going  to  be  here  I’d  just  as  soon  be  anywhere.  I  must  try  to 
.  earn  my  living  some  day.  And  why  not  a  cabin-boy  ?  Sir  Cloudes- 
i  ley  Shovel  w^as  no  better.  And  I  don’t  mind  his  being  wrecked 
j  at  last  if  you’re  drowned  an  admiral.  .  .  .  Fancy  me  keeping  his 
;  money.  ...  I  wouldn’t  mind  driving  a  plough.  I  shouldn’t  make 
I  a  bad  gamekeeper.  Of  course,  I  love  boats  best,  but  you  can’t 
i  have  everything.”  Crossjay’s  resolution  to  make  a  clean  breast 
1  of  it  was  indomitable.  Dr.  Corney’s  estimate  of  him  was  sound  : 

!‘‘A  good,  hearty  kind  of  a  Saxon  boy,  out  of  whom  you  may  cut 
as  gallant  a  fellow  as  ever  w’ore  epaulettes.” 

He  was  bound  to  be  of  supreme  importance  in  Sir  Willoughby’s 
affairs — disillusioned  Laititia  did  not  consent  to  marry  her  Egoist 
till  he  had  forgiven  Crossjay  and  vowed  to  ‘‘  pack  him  off  to  a 

I  crammer’s.”  The  only  ‘‘  real  and  sunny  joy  ”  her  shadowed  girl¬ 
hood  had  kiiowm  had  been  the  coming  of  this  unlikely-seeming 
Dens  ex  macliina.  ‘‘  My  home  must  be  Crossjay’s  home,”  she 
stipulated  before  her  reluctant  capitulation.  There  was  surely 
I  for  her  a  future  when  a.  childless  middle-aged  lady  found  content 
I  among  the  bluebells  and  dawn-coloured  campions  in  her  wide 
'  green  park,  with  a  slender  hand  on  the  stalwart  shoulder  of  a 
gold-buttoned  jolly  midshipman — for  Crossjay  w^as  a  Patterne,  and 

I'  for  him  there  w'ere  magnificent  possibilities. 

The  inevitable  regret  that  Meredith  never  saw  “  the  day  ”  dawn 
may  be  reiterated.  For  it  has  been  a  day  of  triumphant  proof 
of  the  quality  of  his  well-beloved  midshipmen.  It  might  have 
been  Crossjay  himself  wdio  kept  such  a  seventeenth  birthday  as 
one  recorded  in  the  great  wmr. 

“  Coaling  at  three  a.m.  Clearing  for  action.  Victory  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Officer  in  command  of  a  boat  launched  for  the 
ghastly  task  of  saving  the  wounded  enemy.”  Well  might  that 
■  middy  be  asked  to  drink  the  King’s  health  in  champagne  when 

it  was  all  over.  He  had  done  his  bit  and  had  won  his  right  to  be 
I  proud  of  the  Eoyal  message  ending  that  momentous  day  for  all 

who  had  their  share  in  its  fame. 

To  part  company  with  Crossjay  with  infinite  regret  is  to  turn 
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to  Harry  Eichmond  and  to  wonder  his  exciting  story  has  never 
yet  been  “  adapted  ”  for  young  readers.  There  are  “  fools  who 
rush  in  ”  with  an  imagined  mission  to  do  for  classic  fiction  what 
Lamb  did  for  Shakespeare.  Forgetting  they  have  no  accoutre¬ 
ment  but  the  defects  of  Lamb’s  qualities,  they  have  also  happily 
forgotten  how  ideal  an  adventure  book  lies  here  ready  for 
mangling.  More  than  half  a  thick  volume  concerns  chivalrous 
Harry  as  a  boy,  another  heir-apparent  to  great  estates,  inheritor 
also  of  the  vague  and  gilded  legend  setting  a  crown  above  the 
pink  cot  of  his  childhood. 

Would  not  any  lad  worth  his  salt  be  ready  to  change  places  with 
him  or  his  winning  friend  Temple?  Harry  loved  the  sea,  and  it 
])Tays  a  prominent  part  in  the  wanderings  of  this  youthful  Ulysses. 
Temple  goes  into  the  Navy,  for  which  Meredith  again  evinces 
his  love,  clearly  considering  it  the  right  place  for  good  fellows, 
but  he  has  his  fling  first.  As  for  Harry,  his  adventures  begin  in 
infancy.  That  mad,  that  most  irresistible  of  splendid  scoundrels, 

Eoy  Eichmond,  kidnaps  his  own  little  son  in  the  dark,  er  reitet 
so  spat  durch  Nacht  und  Wind,  like  the  victims  of  the  malignancy 
of  the  Erlkonig.  But  rosy  Comedy  laughs  with  them  along  dim 
woodland  ways,  where  the  soft  air  murmurs  fantastic  tales  to  the  ' 
sleepy,  amazed  child  with  his  mouth  full  of  sweetmeats.  “  Fancy  i 
Street,  Imagination  Street  ”  become  familiar  playgrounds  for  him 
in  the  magic  company  of  the  Prospero  parent  whose  soaring  dream 
transmutes  the  dullest  reality  into  rainbow'ed  romance.  J 

Harry  is  taught  to  be  intimate  with  William  Shakespeare  and  ? 
William  Pitt  by  methods  which  should  have  inspired  imitation  ■ 
long  since.  No  one  was  ever  wooed  to  history  as  persuasively; 
and  routine  lessons  at  Mr.  Eippenger’s  school  were  woefully  dull 
by  comparison.  The  school  chapters  are  most  amusing,  and  * 
Meredith  inclines  us  to  love  Heriot,  its  head,  almost  as  well  as 
poor  David  Copperfield  mistakenly  loved  Steerforth.  There  is  a 
noteworthy  failure  to  cook  a  surreptitious  goose  with  which  every 
fag  would  sincerely  sympathise.  Finally  Harry,  weary  of  waiting, 
goes  off  like  a  very  gentlemanly  little  “Japhet  in  search  of  a 
Father.” 

His  adventure  with  gay  Kiomi  and  the  gypsies  full  of  the  furze,  ^ 
fragrance  of  the  “wind  on  the  heath,”  might  be  a  page  torn  from 
Lavengro.  His  adventure  on  board  the  good  ship  Priscilla,  where 
he  and  the  faithful  Temple  voyage  all  unwillingly,  possibly  sug¬ 
gested  more  than  one  episode  to  Stevenson.  And  pious  Captain  * 
Welch,  intent  upon  saving  the  souls  of  the  young  scapegraces, 
whose  venial  sins  he  sternly  exaggerates,  might  have  been  a  lineal  i 
descendant  of  Salvation  Yeo  of  Westward  Ho!  Temple  darkly  ' 
hints  that  “  It  wouldn’t  be  difficult  to  get  up  a  mutiny  on  this 
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ship.”  But  who  could  head  a  mutiny  with  a  disordered  stomach? 
They  are  both  so  very  seasick  that  despite  his  pluck  Harry  makes 
no  effort  to  emulate  the  “  deeds  of  derring-do  ”  of  Wendy’s  gal¬ 
lant  family. 

They  land  in  Germany  with  the  solitary  word  “  Ya  ”  to  help 
them  to  find  the  court  adorned  by  Boy  Kichmond.  Sarkeld  is  their 
Mecca,  and  never  did  two  knights  errant  meet  a  prettier  princess 
than  fair-haired  Ottilia  in  her  grey  habit  and  white  furs.  “  Rocks 
and  trees,  high  silver  firs  rising  behind  her,  and  a  slender  water 
that  fell  from  the  rocks  running  at  her  pony’s  feet.” 

The  charming  trio  is  perfectly  natural  and  simple.  The  reader 
lingers  in  this  enchanting  forest  as  if  it  w’ere  a  very  Broceliande 
before  jTOceeding  to  the  brilliant  scene  at  Bella  Vista.  There, 
as  every  good  Meredithian  knows,  Harry  unwittingly  ruins  that 
astounding  tableau  vivant,  the  impersonation  of  the  bronze  statue 
of  Duke  Albrecht  by  his  amazing  father. 

A  little  later  we  are  told  :  “  Temple  went  to  sea.  The  wonder 
is  I  did  not  follow  him  :  w’e  were  both  in  agreement  that  adven¬ 
tures  were  the  only  things  wmrth  living  for,  and  w'e  despised 
English  fellows  who  had  seen  no  place  but  England.”  Well 
they  might,  after  such  wonder-years — years,  moreover,  with  in¬ 
tervals  of  Eiversley,  that  “  haunt  of  ancient  peace,”  abounding  in 
good  dogs,  ponies,  and  cricket  matches.  The  less  fortunate  may 
well  heave  a  sigh  of  envy  as  they  read  of  this  golden  age  before 
“  violets  are  over.”  There  is  not  a  boy  in  all  fiction  who  had 
such  chances  or  who  would  have  used  them  better.  Never  for 
the  boys  of  IMeredith  in  old  age  could  there  be  the  Browning 
lament :  “  We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free,  starved,  feasted, 
despaired — been  happy.” 

Temple  was  a  true  prophet  when  he  said  :  “  We're  sure  of  a 
foreign  war  some  time.  Then  you’ll  see  fellows  rise — lieutenant, 
captain,  colonel,  general — quick  as  barrels  popping  at  a  bird.” 
.\nd  Harry  Richmond’s  father  spoke  the  truth  when  he  showed 
him  the  birthplace  of  the  Hohenzollerns  : Your  Hohenzollerns 
shot  up  there.  Their  castle  looks  like  a  tight  military  stock.  Upon 
my  word,  their  native  mountain  looks  like  a  drum-major.” 

Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta  comes  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  great  sequence  of  great  novels,  yet  INIeredith  turns  aside  from 
a  perplexing  problem  to  be  busy  as  ever  with  his  vital  interest — 
the  education  of  the  boy.  Lady  Charlotte  is  right  for  average  in¬ 
telligence  when  she  insists  ;  “  Think  you  understand  boys?  .  .  . 
You  can’t ;  you  can  humour  them  as  you  humour  women.  They’re 
just  as  bard  to  read.  And  don’t  tell  me  a  young  man  can  read 
women.  Boys  and  women  go  on  their  instincts.” 

But  Meredith,  like  Jenny  Wren,  knew  ”  their  tricks  and  their 
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manners  ”  from  sheer  loving  observation.  The  distinguished 
Frenchman  who  has  perhaps  been  Mr.  Hardy’s  most  perceptive 
critic  shows  his  limitations  painfully  when  he  tries  to  imprison 
an  estimate  of  Meredith  in  an  epigram  :  G'est  moins  un  poHc 
qu’un  professeur  de  psychologie.  For  poets  alone  drink  deep  as 
he  of  the  fontaine  de  jouvence,  sparkling  clearly  in  the  sunlight, 
yet  only  to  be  found  by  the  elect  few.  He  has  left  us  a  series 
of  unsurpassed  pictures  of  the  vanishing  country  home  life  of 
busy  leisure  of  wdiich  w^e  are  fast  losing  the  secret.  But  what 
wnuld  even  Eaynham  and  Eiversley  be  without  their  boys?  It 
is  a  heavy  spirit  that  cannot  go  rejoicing  all  the  w^ay  with  the 
merry-hearted  Crossjay — wnrth,  in  his  stubby  self,  a  w’hole  cir¬ 
culating  library  of  pinchbeck  heroes.  For  INIeredith  read  deeply 
and  with  full  comprehension  in  “  youth’s  sw’eet-scented  manu¬ 
script,”  and  we  owe  him  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
luminous  interpretation  of  its  mysteries. 


Eowland  Grey. 


IRISH  CLAN  REGIMENTS. 


Whatever  influence,  if  any,  the  offer  of  grants  of  land  may  have 
on  the  proposed  voluntary  enlistment  of  fifty  thousand  Irishmen 
within  the  next  three  months,  it  reveals  complete  ignorance  of  the 
Irish  temperament  to  provide  a  material  inducement  instead  of 
making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Ireland.  Grants 
of  land  formed  in  the  German  sense  like  the  old  Grenzer  system 
out  of  conquered  territory  are  comprehensible  and  might  appeal 
to  the  predatory  instincts  of  some  races,  but  the  Irish  are  not  to 
be  moved  or  swayed  by  either  predatory,  or  material  considerations. 
They  are  not  Germans,  nor  are  they  Jews,  but  Celts;  and  if  it 
be  wished  to  win  their  hearts,  appeal  must  be  made  to  their 
emotions  and  their  understanding.  We  are  told  in  the  same 
breath  that  recruiting  in  Ireland  has  fallen  to  zero,  and  that  fifty 
thousand  young  men  are  to  be  attracted  to  the  British  Army  by 
the  promise  of  allotments  in  their  own  country.  Why  did  recruit¬ 
ing  fall  off?  Not  because  the  martial  spirit  of  Irishmen  had  de¬ 
clined,  but  solely  because  service  in  the  British  Army  had  become 
uniopular.  That  service  will  not  be  made  attractive— at  a 
moment’s  notice,  too — by  a  system  of  bribes  and  doles.  The 
men  wull  only  be  got  if  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  be  enlisted 
appeals  to  them  and  if,  in  the  first  place,  public  opinion  in  Ireland 
can  be  propitiated  and  w'on  over  so  as  to  give  the  whole  scheme 
a  good  start  and  afterwards  support  it  with  enthusiasm  and  unani¬ 
mity.  They  must  be  persuaded  that  the  cause  is  good,  and  that 
in  honour  they  are  bound  to  contribute  all  they  can  to  its 
triumph.  No  cause  could  stand  in  less  need  of  persuasion  than 
ours. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  obtaining  a  happy  result.  The  Army 
that  has  to  be  raised  in  Ireland  for  the  winning  of  the  war  must 
be  an  Irish  Army  formed  in  the  King’s  name  under  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  wdll  appeal  to  the  Irish  people  and  enlist 
their  support.  Irish  recruits  for  the  British  Army  may  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  procure,  but  Irish  recruits  for  Irish  regiments 
would  not  be  limited  to  a  total  of  fifty  thousand.  Such  a  project, 
which  would  have  its  foundation  in  mutual  confidence,  instead  of 
the  old  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  “  bad  times,”  would  carry 
the  sister  island  by  storm,  and  Irish  sentiment  would  find  the 
fullest  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Irish  valour  had  not  merely 
contributed  to  the  final  result,  but  that  it  had  been  allotted  its 
own  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  among  not  only  Canadian  and 
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Anzac  contingents,  but  also  beside  those  English  and  Scottish 
regiments  which  unknown  and  innumerable  Irishmen  have  helped 
to  make  famous  since  the  days  of  Wellington.  Irish  clan  regi¬ 
ments  are  the  panacea  for  the  dearth  of  Irish  recruits,  and  it  is 
very  regrettable  that  through  the  distrust  of  English  politicians 
a  start  w^as  not  made  in  this  direction  long  ago.  I  made  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  March,  1900,  and  a  golden  opportunity  was  then  thrown 
away  when  the  last  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Ireland,  which 
had  stimulated  that  union  of  hearts  for  which  we  all  must  strive 
and  pray,  was  not  turned  to  account.  .  Then  there  was  no  urgent 
necessity;  to-day,  in  these  hours  of  stress  and  trouble,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  win  over  Irish  sentiment  so  that  Irish  strength,  still 
fresh  and  intact,  may  be  thrown  into  the  right  scale  to  decide 
the  balance  in  this  most  tremendous  struggle  for  the  existence  of 
ourselves  and  all  our  friends,  including  Ireland  herself. 

Irish  clan  regiments  w-ould  be  no  new  creation.  They  existed 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  France  and  Spain,  and  there  was  at 
least  one  instance,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on,  when  an  Irish 
clan  regiment,  receiving  English  pay  although  not  in  the  English 
Army  List,  contributed  brilliantly  towards  the  winning  of  Blen¬ 
heim  and  other  famous  battles  of  the  Spanish  Succession  War. 
The  army  of  the  Irish  Confederation  in  1641-48  was  composed 
of  clan  regiments,  and  two  of  these — Muskerry  and  Dillon — sur¬ 
vived  to  figure  after  their  exile  for  the  first  time  on  the  French 
Army  List  during  twenty  years.  King  James’s  Irish  Army,  formed 
by  Tyrconnell  forty  years  later,  was  a  more  elaborate  structure.  It 
w'as  composed  of  sixty  regiments  raised  by  Irish  peers  and  chief¬ 
tains,  w'ho  gave  their  names  to  each  unit.  Scarcely  one  prominent 
name  among  the  great  Septs,  or  the  Hiberno-Norman  Houses  was 
unrepresented  among  them,  and  these  included  men  who  them¬ 
selves  or  through  their  descendants  made  the  reputation  of  Irish 
soldiers  famous  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other.  I 
select  for  illustration  one  group  of  eleven  who,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Stuarts,  reached  Vienna  with  nothing  but  their  swords  and 
their  pedigrees,  and  who  all  attained  the  rank  of  Field-Marahal- 
Lieutenant  before  they  died.  What  is  more  to  the  point  is  that 
two  of  them  were  the  fathers  of  Ulysses  Browne  (of  Camas) 
and  Charles  O’Donnell  (of  Tyrconnell),  who  wdth  the  smallest 
deflection  of  fortune  would  have  put  habet  to  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Mar- 
saglia  also  that  Irish  troops  annihilated  several  Prussian  regi¬ 
ments.  The  Scots  helped  Frederick,  and  the  Irish  Maria  Theresa, 
but  who  remembers  these  passages  except,  perhaps,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Irishmen  who  fell  by  Prussian  bullets?  I  can  understand 
Englishmen  being  the  friends  of  Prussia  and  its  mushroom  Hohen- 
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zollerri  fatnily ;  I  cannot  understand  Irishmen,  It  is  racial  and 
inherited  liatred  that  separates  them  for  ever. 

These  were  individuals.  The  more  glorious  story  of  Irish  clan 
regiments  centres  in  France.  It  was  in  the  service  of  France, 
to  use  my  own  words,  that  “  the  Irish  first  learnt  how  to  make 
themselves  respected  and  to  respect  themselves.”  Sarsfield,  Clare, 
his  son  Thomond,  Lally,  Dillon,  and  Macmahon  are  names  that 
span  two  centuries.  To  the  Muskerry  and  first  Dillon  regiments  of 
the  Mazarin  period  succeeded  in  1690  the  Mountcashell  Brigade  of 
five  regiments,  reduced  by  the  French  to  three,  viz.  :  Mountcashell, 
O’Brien,  and  Dillon.  The  Mountcashell  Brigade  was  followe'1  by 
the  remainder  of  King  James’s  clan  regiments  who  left  Ireland 
after  the  fall  of  Limerick;  but,  curiously  enough,  that  king 
changed  the  clan  system  and  gave  the  regiments  new  territorial 
titles,  such  as  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Charlemont.  But  the  French 
authorities,  on  incorporating  all  the  Irish  troops  into  the  French 
Army,  soon  after  James’s  death,  reverted  to  the  clan  system,  and 
the  old  personal  names  were  revived.  There  were  regiments  of 
Butler  and  Bourke ;  to  these  were  added  at  different  periods  those 
of  Walsh,  Lally,  Nugent,  and  Fitzgerald.  The  name  of  Dillon 
was  never  absent  from  the  list,  and  the  Clare  Dragoons  were 
among  the  most  famous.  Not  even  the  Gordon  Highlanders  or 
the  Black  Watch  have  surpassed  their  records,  but  their  battle 
honours  were  gained  in  the  French  service,  and  chiefly  against 
the  German  foe,  for,  by  a  curious  intervention  of  Providence, 
English  and  Irish  troops  were  only  on  a  few  rare  occasions  brought 
into  collision. 

In  Spain  there  were  also  Irish  regiments,  Butlers  and  O’Don¬ 
nells,  O’MaKonys,  and  O’Neills  de  Tyrone,  Blakes,  and  MacElli- 
gotts,  among  others.  Their  importance  was  not  less  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  than  that  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  French  Irish 
Brigade,  but  they  declined  with  the  power  of  Spain.  A  Blake 
regiment,  I  believe,  still  figures  in  the  Spanish  Army,  and  no 
visitor  to  Spain  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  frequency  of  Irish 
names — sometimes  curiously  modified — more  especially  in 
Castile. 

There  is  nothing  new,  then,  or  impracticable  in  the  idea  of 
Irish  clan  regiments.  The  gallow-glass  was  just  as  much  attached 
to  the  head  of  his  Sept  as  the  Highland  clansman  to  his  tribal 
chief.  But  they  did  not  serve  England.  Their  honours  and  their 
fame  were  part  of  French  history,  and  to-day  it  is  France  above 
all  others  who  calls  for  the  assistance  that  they  can  render  if  only 
it  be  forthcoming  in  good  time,  while  the  sands  are  running  out. 
But  it  was  the  obtuseness  of  English  statesmen  that  left  the 
problem  unsolved.  None  profited  by  the  example  of  the  elder 
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Pitt  in  solving  the  far  more  difficult  problem  of  bringing  in  the 
clans  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  as  a  force  useful  for  all  the  needs 
of  the  Empire,  to  approach  the  very  similar  situation  in  Ireland. 
Yet  Scotland  had  shown  far  more  hostility  to  England  and  to  the 
House  of  Hanoveflp  than  Ireland.  After  1691  the  Stuart  cause  was 
dead  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  the  clans  rose  in  1708,  1715,  and 
1745,  and  the  memory  of  Culloden  long  seared  the  Highlander’s 
heart  quite  as  bitterly  as  that  of  Limerick  affected  the  natives  of 
the  sister  Isle.  It  was  in  the  companionship  of  arms  that  old 
grievances  between  Highlander  and  Lowlander  were  laid  aside 
and  that  the  basis  of  a  new  and  closer  union  was  established  until 
Scot  and  Englishman  became  indistinguishable.  Cannot  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  nature  be  hoped  for  in  the  case  of  England  and 
Ireland?  If  only  the  old  estrangement  could  be  stifled  and  oblit¬ 
erated  by  a  new  wave  of  trust  and  affection  created  by  common 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  in  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  causes, 
which  is  to-day  nothing  less  than  the  preservation  of  true  liberty 
for  the  world  at  large.  Success  is  easy  if  essayed  in  the  right 
spirit. 

And  now  by  way  of  encouragement  let  me  tell  my 
story  of  the  Irish  clan  regiment  which  fought  on  the 
side  of  England  by  a  curious  conjunction  of  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances,  thirty  years  before  the  Black  Watch  was 
raised  as  a  Militia,  and  double  that  period  before  Chatham 
rallied  the  “  kilties  ”  to  his  side. 

In  1690  Marlborough  signalised  his  first  independent  command 
by  the  capture  of  Cork.  Among  the  Irish  regiments  that  sur¬ 
rendered  w'as  the  regiment  of  Kavanagh,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Charles  Kavanagh,  of  the  line  of  Borris.  The  Irish  officers  were 
brought  over  to  the  Tow'er,  the  Irish  troops  were  interned  at 
various  places.  Before  the  ships  sailed  a  British  man-of-war  blew 
up  in  Cork  Harbour  and  Colonel  Kavanagh  and  other  officers 
were  killed,  his  son  Morgan,  aged  thirteen,  escaping.  Eventually 
the  Kavanagh  and  O’Sullivan  regiments  were  interned  at  Bruges, 
and  various  attempts  were  made  by  William  III.  to  induce  them 
to  enter  the  Imperial  service  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
only  be  employed  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  While  the  war 
went  on  not  one  accepted  the  offer,  despite  the  wretchedness  of 
their  plight  as  prisoners,  and  several  hundreds  escaped  and  made 
their  way  to  France.  But  suddenly  in  1697  peace  was  concluded 
at  Eyswyk,  the  French  largely  reduced  their  Irish  establishment, 
and  the  Irish  exiles  everywhere  on  the  Continent  felt  the  pinch  of 
want  and  even  of  famine.  There  was  no  inducement  whatever 
for  any  more  Irishmen  to  proceed  at  that  moment  to  France. 
With  absolute  starvation  confronting  them  the  Irishmen  at  Bruges 
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!  were  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  proposition,  more 
!  especially  when  it  came  from  one  of  their  own  kin. 

I  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  named  was  the  restoration 
f  of  Lorraine  to  its  Duke,  Leopold  the  Good,  and  he  sent  his  friend 
!  and  chosen  comrade  in  arms.  Count  Taaffe — both  of  whose  brothers 
I  (Earl  of  Carlingford  and  Major  John  Taaffe)  had  given  their  lives 
j  for  King  James  in  Ireland — to  reorganise  his  Duchy.  x4mong 
other  things,  regular  soldiers  were  needed,  and  Taaffe  having 

■  heard  of  the  Irishmen  at  Bruges  decided  to  approach  them  with 
an  invitation  to  come  to  Nancy.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  suit¬ 
able  representative  among  his  friends  in  Maurice  de  Kavanagh, 

'  son  of  Demetrius  (more  correctly  Dermot),  whose  father  Dermot, 
head  of  the  Ferns  line  of  the  Macmurrogh-Kavanaghs,  had  gone 

■  to  Austria  in  1648  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  Taaffes.  Deme¬ 
trius  was  then  a  general  and  his  son  Maurice  a  major  in  the 
Imperial  service.  Maurice  succeeded  so  well  in  the  mission  en- 
tnisted  to  him  that  he  brought  back  from  Bruges  a  group  of  officers 

I  all  named  Kavanagh  and  a  good  many  hundred  men  all  belonging 
to  the  Leinster  Septs.  Out  of  these  a  regiment  was  quickly  formed 
and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command,  although  to  give  it 
;  greater  distinction  the  proprietorship  was  vested  in  his  father, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and,  moreover,  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Bohemian  Magnate 
3  as  owner  of  the  estate  of  Hohenhausen. 

But  the  peace  of  Kyswyk  proved  short-lived ;  it  was  followed 
at  an  interval  of  four  years  by  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  Both  Taaffe  and  Maurice  Kavanagh  were 
Imperial  officers  as  w^ell  as  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Before  the  storm  broke  the  Kavanagh  Eegiment  was  consequently 
withdrawn  from  Nancy  to  Germany,  where  it  became  officially 
known  as  the  Margrave  of  Anspach’s  Infantry  Eegiment.  Five 
new  regiments,  of  which  it  was  one,  were  taken  into  English  pay 
in  1701  under  the  terms  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  it  remained 
in  that  category  until  1712.  Throughout  those  eleven  years  the 
Kavanagh  or  Anspach  Eegiment  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting. 
It  was  especially  distinguished  at  Blenheim,  Eamillies,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Malplaquet,  and  in  all  those  great  battles  it  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Maurice  Kavanagh.  At  the  Siege  of  Lille,  so  valiantly 
defended  by  Boufflers,  he  wms  wounded  several  times,  and  thirty 
years  later  when  he  solicited  the  right  to  retire  as  Field-Marshal 
from  the  service  of  his  then  master,  Augustus  of  Saxony  and 
Poland,  he  mentioned  as  an  excuse  that  his  old  wounds,  received 
at  that  siege,  had  broken  out  afresh.  Finally,  at  Denain  in  1712, 
the  regiment — or,  rather,  the  remainder  of  it — was  captured  by 
Villars.  The  list  of  the  prisoners — 14  officers  and  337  men — 
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passed  tluougli  my  hands  some  years  ago  when  examhiiiig  tlie 
War  Department  Ixecords  in  Paris.  By  that  date,  however,  the 
regiment  had  ceased  to  draw  English  pay,  for  Kavanagh  was  one 
of  the  five  colonels  who  refused  to  abandon  Prince  Eugene  when 
the  English  troops  on  Marlborough’s  fall  were  withdrawn  from 
the  fighting  line.  After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  the  Kavanagh 
Regiment  was  reformed  as  part  of  the  Saxon  Army  in  which 
Maurice  eventually  attained  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal.  Its 
separate  existence,  with  Terence  Kavanagh  in  command,  con¬ 
tinued  until  1740,  w^hen  on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  it  was  disbanded. 

In  1717  Demetrius  died  of  his  wounds  received  at  the  Siege  of 
Belgrade,  where  he  commanded  the  artillery  under  Prince  Eugene, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  son  Maurice  obtained  a  special  permit  to 
visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  vast  estates  of  his 
family  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford  (from  Arklow  to  Ferns),  seized 
by  Cromwell  in  1649  and  the  restoration  of  which  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  by  Charles  II.  in  1661.  His  mission  w'as  in  vain,  and  he 
died  in  1744  at  Eger,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  only  a  stout  soldier 
who  for  forty  years  led  Irish  soldiers  in  Continental  service  without 
any  durable  result  or  rew'ard.  They  are  all  forgotten,  these  cham¬ 
pions  of  wasted  national  energy  and  effort,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  part  of  the  irony  of  history  that  while  Clare’s  men 
w'ere  holding  Oberglau  at  Blenheim  against  the  English  there 
were  Irishmen  on  the  other  side  driving  their  foes  into  the 
Danube. 

I  hope  the  true  moral  of  this  episode  may  be  taken  to  heart. 
It  is  that  Irishmen  and  Englishmen  must  share  the  same  fate. 
Geographical  considerations  alone — and  there  are  others — will 
never  allow  of  their  separation.  Something  must  be  done  on 
both  sides  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  still  divides  two  peoples  who 
ought  to  feel  and  think  alike  because  each  is  the  complement  of 
the  other. 

The  military  fame  of  Irish  soldiers  is  part  of  the  birthright  of 
every  man  of  Irish  race  born  in  or  out  of  Ireland.  But  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  prized  possession,  so  all  the  more  is  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  record  untarnished  and  undimmed.  The  world  is  passing 
through  a  grave  ordeal.  We  are  all  exposed  to  the  risk,  far 
greater  than  we  are  allowed  to  say,  of  seeing  violence  and  wrong¬ 
doing  dominate  the  life  of  all  free  nations,  and  put  an  end  to 
everything  that  we  have  been  led  to  accept  as  the  essential  foun¬ 
dations  of  civilisation  and  liberty.  And  while  this  tragedy  is  de¬ 
veloping  under  our  gaze  Ireland  stands  aloof,  as  if  she  could  escape 
the  consequences  of  this  human  cataclysm.  Whatever  the  issue 
she  cannot  escape  them.  If  the  true  cause  triumphs  wdthout  her 
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aid  blie  will  stand  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  that  have 
fought  and  bled  in  her  battle  as  well  as  their  own  for  ever.  If 
the  end  be  disastrous  no  remorse  will  blot  out  her  shame,  or  save 
her  from  the  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  principles  of  which 
she  herself  has  never  ceased  to  pose  as  the  special  advocate.  The 
penalty  of  inaction  must  be  that  in  some  form  or  other  she  will 
be  enslaved,  and  of  all  servitudes  she  will  find  that  to  the  Prussian 
jack-boot  the  worst. 

These  things  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  holding  back  of  Ireland  from  answering  the  call 
to  throw  herself  whole-heartedly  into  the  fray  must  be  due  to  some 
bungling  in  the  method  of  approaching  her.  Conscription  was 
proposed  suddenly  and  then  as  suddenly  dropped.  An  agitation 
against  it  has  risen  up  in  Ireland  although  it  has  been  withdrawn  ; 
but  before  we  interpret  this  as  a  refusal  to  serve  in  any  form  we 
must  remember  that  it  took  nearly  three  years  here  to  make  con¬ 
scription  accepted,  and  that  most  of  our  political  leaders  declared 
that  they  never  would  support  conscription.  When  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  among  us  Ireland  was,  very  foolishly,  exempted,  thus 
placing  her  outside  the  main  current  of  the  wTiole  nation’s  life, 
and  seemingly  it  was  then  thought  that  we  could  fight  and  beat 
the  Germans  with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  back.  Later  on, 
realising  the  true  need,  it  was  decided  to  impose  conscription  on 
Ireland.  But  it  was  too  late,  the  favourable  moment  that  never 
returns  had  been  lost.  Conscription  is  now  withdrawn  and  again 
Ireland  is  invited  to  come  forward  voluntarily  with  a  moderate 
quota  of  recruits,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  that  the  right 
steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  favourable  result  for  a  scheme 
which,  through  postponement  and  prevarication,  has  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  doubts  and  difficulties  that  need  never  have  arisen. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  venture  to  urge  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
troducing  Irish  clan  regiments  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  voluntary 
enlistment.  As  a  start  regiments  bearing  the  names  of  Kavanagh, 
O’Brien,  O’Neill,  and  O’Connor — four  families  representing  the 
old  kingships  of  Ireland — might  be  created  under  the  auspices  of 
their  respective  chiefs  :  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  if  this  were 
done  it  would  not  take  a  week  to  raise  the  four  first  battalions. 
The  officers  should  be  nominated  from  the  head  and  the  dependent 
Septs  in  each  case — as,  for  instance,  the  seven  Septs  of  Leinster, 
including  my  own,  would  be  attached  to  the  Kavanaghs.  No 
doubt  this  battalion,  thanks  to  “  the  old  fighting  blood  of  the 
Kavanaghs,”  would  be  the  easiest  to  raise,  but  the  first  success 
would  inspire  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  others.  I  can  well  believe 
that  once  the  ball  were  set  rolling  there  would  be  recruits  in 
Ireland  only  for  Irish  clan  regiments. 
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This  is  the  true  way  to  make  voluntary  recruiting  a  success  in 
Ireland.  If  it  is  not  adopted  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
volunteering  will  prove  a  failure  just  as  much  as  conscription 
would  have  done.  The  establishment  of  clan  regiments  would 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted  on 
Ireland  in  the  last  120  years  by  concealing  the  part  her  sons  have 
taken  in  British  victories.  While  Highland  regiments  have  been 
exalted  into  demi-gods  the  Irish  soldiers  have  been  hidden  away 
in  regiments  with  which  they  had  no  associations,  and  even  the 
few  Irish  regiments  have  only  a  territorial  nomenclature.  The 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Guards  in  1900  w’as  a  first  step,  but 
it  has  never  been  followed  up,  although  the  authorities  should 
have  been  encouraged  to  go  further  by  its  success.  If  my  proposal 
had  been  taken  up  when  first  made  we  should  have  had  a  nucleus 
of  clan  regiments  in  existence  when  the  war  began  and  there 
w'ould  have  been  no  arrest  in  the  tide  of  recruiting.  Now  if  ever 
is  the  time  to  supply  the  omission  by  winning  over  the  goodwill 
of  the  Irish  nation,  and  by  bringing  it  whole-heartedly 'and  irrevoc¬ 
ably  into  the  war. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  this  is  a  most  dangerous  proi)Osal.  It 
will  revive  Irish  Nationalism.  The  sentiment  of  these  purely 
Irish  regiments  must  be  anti-English.  It  is  not  merely  a  plea  for 
separation,  but  it  is  supplying  the  Separatists  with  a  weapon  to 
realise  their  own  ends.  These  views  repose  on  the  old  sentiment 
of  distrust  and  keeping  down  the  Irish  wdiich  had  its  origin  in 
religious  differences.  Whether  it  is  liked  or  not  those  views  are 
now  an  anachronism  and  opposed  to  the  ideal  of  free  nations  for 
which  w’e  are  all — French,  Italians,  and  Americans,  as  well  as 
English — fighting.  There  must  be  confidence  and  mutual  trust, 
and  to  secure  it  all  the  old  shibboleths  of  politicians  must  be  cast 
aside.  Bisks  at  the  start  must  be  taken,  but  no  bond  of  union  is 
comparable  with  that  established  by  comradeship  under  fire  against 
a  common  foe.  Even  in  the  old  days  I  have  shown  that  it  had 
its  natural  effect  in  one  instance,  and  to  make  military  service 
{xjpular  in  national  colours  and  under  national  officers  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  a  far  easier  task  than  was  accomplished  among  the 
bitterly  hostile  and  exclusive  Highland  clans  150  years  ago.  En¬ 
couragement  might  be  derived  from  w'hat  has  just  taken  place  in 
Canada.  Becruiting  wms  last  year  as  dead  in  French  Canada  as 
it  has  been  in  Ireland.  The  French  Canadians  w’ould  not  have 
conscription  at  any  price.  There  w'as  an  impasse,  and  no  one 
knew  how  to  remove  the  block.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  credit 
is  due,  but  someone  suggested  that  a  Franco-Canadian  Brigade 
should  be  formed  on  the  voluntary  system  for  service  in  France. 
The  Brigade  was  raised  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  will  soon 
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be  a  Division,  and  later  on  a  French-speaking  Canadian  Army. 
Who  in  Canada  tears  the  consequences?  No  one. 

That  reference  brings  me  to  my  final  point.  Ireland  is  called 
upon  to  help  France  as  well  as  to  do  her  part  by  those  who  are 
after  all  her  own  countrymen.  The  Irishmen  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  have  borne  their  share  in  the  war  as  bravely  as 
any,  and  so  did  the  Irishmen  in  the  old  Army  and  the  recruits 
who  at  first  kept  up  the  strength  of  the  Irish  divisions.  Great 
gaps  have  been  made  in  their  ranks,  but  the  memory  of  their 
heroism  and  sacrifices  should  stand  forth  as  an  ever-living  incite¬ 
ment  to  the  whole  Irish  people  to  see  that  the  cause  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives  is  not  lost.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  Irish¬ 
man  who  realises  the  inhuman  and  unceasingly  brutal  treatment 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  the 
barbarous  cruelties  and  indignities  inflicted  on  British  and  Irish 
prisoners  and  wounded  without  distinction,  and  the  violation  of 
every  law  human  and  divine  by  the  Germans  during  four  years 
can  refrain  from  doing  all  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  in¬ 
famy,  and  to  restore  honour  and  religion  to  the  places  from  which 
these  worse  than  Huns  have  deposed  them.  Sometimes  it  looks 
as  if  they  did  not  realise  in  Ireland  what  is  happening  on  the  road 
to  Paris ;  but  “  the  road  to  Paris  ”  is  only  a  way  of  saying  that 
civilisation  is  passing  through  the  throes  of  a  human  cataclysm 
that  will  leave  us  all  prostrate  unless  its  authors  can  be  reduced 
to  impotence  and  chained  up  for  ever  like  some  of  the  monsters 
of  antiquity. 

These  are  the  things  that  must  be  impressed  on  public  opinion 
in  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  no  niggard  stint 
ill  assigning  to  her  sons  the  great  and  glorious  part  they  are  called 
upon  to  play  in  saving  the  world.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  the 
case  is  put  properly  to  a  warm-hearted  people  like  those  of  the 
Sister  Isle,  who  love  purity  and  religion,  and  who  must  loathe 
the  bestial  crimes  of  the  Teuton,  the  answer  will  be  as  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  as  that  given  the  other  day  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec  by  men  who  had  so  long  held  back  until  by  chance  the 
right  chord  was  touched.  So  may  it  be  in  Ireland,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  clan  regiments  to  be  raised  by  the  historic  chiefs  of 
the  land  will  most  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination. 

Demetrius  C.  Bodlger, 
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The  young  officer  sat  opposite  me  for  hours  in  the  slow  Italian 
train  before  we  exchanged  a  syllable.  That  was  not  extraordinary ; 
for  in  war-time  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  one  does  not  enter  into 
casual  conversation  with  strangers,  and  in  Italy  i  militari  are 
specially  enjoined,  with  good  reason,  to  be  reticent.  But  his 
appearance  interested  me  so  much  that  I  wished  the  ban  could 
be  removed.  He  was  very  youthful,  and  slim,  and  supple,  with 
delicate  features,  and  wistful  dark  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  poet  or  u 
dreamer,  I  thought,  rather  than  a  soldier.  He  seemed  ])ensive, 
a  little  sad;  but  many  people  were  sad  in  Italy  then,  and  many 
more  since. 

Yet  as  one  looked  through  the  window  one  felt  it  hard  not  to 
be  joyous,  in  spite  of  all,  in  this  delightful  land.  It  was  in  the 
late  summer  of  1916,  after  the  great  Austrian  drive  from  the 
Trentino  had  been  checked  and  held,  and  when  Cadorna’s  divisions 
were  pushing  up  into  the  Dolomites  and  the  Julian  Alps.  I  had 
come  down  from  the  front,  and  was  making  my  wmy,  provided 
with  the  proper  warrants  and  passes,  to  Venice.  The  route  lay 
across  that  Friulian  plain  where  Venice  long  nded  and  planted 
her  daughter  towns;  and  lovely  these  were,  sparkling  green  and 
white  and  russet-red  under  the  golden  sun  and  the  flowmr-like  blue 
of  the  sky.  A  day  of  perfect  summer  in  the  Veneto  :  is  there 
anything  like  it  anywhere?  The  glittering  level  land  stretched 
away  from  us  on  either  side,  till  it  faded  into  the  crescent  ram¬ 
part  of  the  great  hills  which  shut  off — or,  alas !  too  often  do  not 
shut  off — Italy  from  the  northern  invader.  The  eye  travelled  up 
the  mighty  banks  of  brown  and  purple  that  hang  threateningly 
over  the  plain,  and  beyond  to  the  black  masses  of  the  higher 
Alps,  stabbed  by  the  sunlight,  and  then  further  back  to  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  snow'-mountains,  with  the  white  streaks  on  their 
shoulders,  and  the  long  wisps  and  veils  of  fleecy  cloud  floating 
round  their  hooded  heads. 

On  the  plain  itself  the  sunshine  bathed  everything  in  its 
radiant  flood,  and  made  one  forget  that  this  was  the  forecourt 
of  the  bitter  drama  of  war  that  was  being  played  in  blood  and 
thunder,  up  there  among  the  scaurs  and  fells,  or  away  on  our  left 
where  the  Isonzo  w^ound  past  the  grim  dark  hulk  and  sentinel 
peaks  of  the  Carso.  War !  But  it  hardly  looked  like  war  in  this 
smiling  land,  even  though  dust-sprinkled  columns  of  infantry 
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trudged  wearily  along  the  roads,  overtaken  by  laden  ammunition 
cars  and  clanking  gun  teams  :  even  though  here  and  there  one 
saw  an  aerodrome  or  a  huge  dump  of  military  supply  stores,  and 
though  officers  and  soldiers  were  at  all  the  stations.  For  these 
signs  and  tokens  of  the  deadly  strife  were  but  specks  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  tranquil  beauty  that  hung  over  the  brooks  flashing 
among  the  olive  groves,  and  the  villages  bowered  in  jasmine 
and  rambler  roses,  and  the  towns  that  gave  glimpses  as  we  glided 
through  them  of  shadowy  arcades  and  tall  somnolent  old  belfry- 
towers.  We  passed  Gemona,  high-perched  above  its  river,  Udine, 
with  the  great  mound  where  Attila  is  said  to  have  watched  Italy 
ravaged  by  his  Huns,  and  then  through  Codra,  Cividale,  Porde- 
none,  Conegliano,  Treviso,  all  most  desirable  and  fair,  and  still 
unspoilt.  Now’ — I  shiver  sometimes  when  T  recall  my  journey  by 
these  noble  and  historic  little  cities,  and  picture  them,  as  they 
may  be,  burnt  and  blackened  and  defaced  by  Huns  as  ruthless  as 
Attila’s  and  more  potent  to  destroy. 

We  moved  slowly,  and  at  length  were  hung  up  for  a  wait  of 
three  hours  in  order  that  troop-trains  might  cross  or  pass.  I  had 
a  luncheon-basket  with  me,  and  invited  the  young  officer  to  share 
its  contents,  and  that  led  to  a  little  conversation.  He  was  a 
pleasant,  courteous  youth  who  knew  the  Friuli  country  well, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  interest  and  knowdedge.  “  T  am  a  Venetian,” 
he  said,  “  and  have  alw’ays  lived  in  Venice;  but  I  have  friends 
and  kinsfolk  in  these  places,  and  have  often  been  here.”  He 
could  even  speak  the  old  Friulian  dialect,  the  soft  Venetian,  wdth 
a  little  Slav  admixture,  that  is  seldom  heard  now  among  the 
lagoons.  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  T  had  been  up  in  the 
mountain  war-zone,  and  marvelled  at  the  achievements  of  the 
.\lpini  and  the  engineers  in  those  regions.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
with  a  flash  of  his  eye,  “  w’e  have  done  w’ell,  have  w’e  not?  I  am 
of  the  Genio  too — I  was  studying  at  the  Polytechnic  before  It 
came — and  I  have  helped  to  make  the  roads  and  trenches  you  saw. 
Ah!  we  have  worked  for  the  patria,  w’e,  and  the  patria  wdll  win 
in  the  end ;  but  it  wdll  be  hard  and  long.  They  do  not  think  so, 
the  people  in  the  towns,  nor  some  of  the  infantry ;  but  we  engi¬ 
neers,  who  understand  the  country,  we  know  it.” 

“  We  understand  that  also  in  our  country,”  I  answ’ered. 

“  The  signor  is  American?”  he  asked. 

"  No,”  I  replied,  “  I  am  English.” 

He  seemed  a  shade  disappointed,  I  thought,  but  he  responded 
courteously  :  “Ah,  it  is  nearly  the  same.  You  are  all — how  do 
you  say  it? — the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  you  have  the  one  language.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  visited  either  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples. 
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“  No,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  T  have  never  been  out  of  Italy.  Bnt  it  ’ 
is  a  great  country,  the  United  States,  a  great  country  for  engi- 
neera,  I  have  heard.” 

“  You  ought  to  see  it,”  I  ventured, 

“Yes,  it  may  be  T  shall  go  there,  when  It  is  over;  it  mav 
be — I  cannot  tell.” 

He  became  pensive,  and  then  spoke  again  rather  suddenly: 

“  You  know  the  Americans,  signor?  ” 

I  told  him  I  had  been  in  the  United  States  and  had  many 
American  friends. 

“  The  American  women,”  he  said,  ‘‘  they  are  not  like  ours.  A 
girl  may  be  quite  friendly  and  familiar  with  a  young  man,  and  go 
about  with  him  alone  sometimes,  and  yet  not  wish  to  marry  him, 
or  even  think  of  doing  so.” 

”  No  doubt,”  I  answered.  ”  American  girls — and  English 
girls,  too,  for  that  matter — do  not  imagine  that  even  an  intimate 
friendship  between  twn  young  people  of  different  sexes  must 
necessarily  lea.d  to  marriage.  They  find  it  possible  to  remain 
good  friends,  you  know,  without  becoming  lovers.” 

”  Yes,  T  have  heard  it.  They  are  different  from  our  Italian 
girls.  But  they  are  beautiful — beautiful.  Ah  !  if  you  could 


He  flushed  and  broke  off  suddenly,  and  became  constrained  and 
silent  for  a  space ;  and  when  he  spoke  next  it  was  to  go  back  to 
topography  and  local  history. 

We  reached  Mestre  at  last,  and  then,  after  much  examination 
of  passes  and  papers,  our  train  crawled  over  the  long  viaduct 
that  bridges  the  dim  waters  of  the  lagoon,  and  so  in  the  darkness 
into  Venice.  I  parted  from  my  young  friend  with  regret,  for  he 
was  an  attractive  boy.  We  exchanged  cards,  and  I  found  that 
he  was  Tenente  Oino  Biete,  Corpo  del  Genio,  that  is  to  say, 
Ijieutenant  of  Engineers.  We  hoped  to  meet  again.  “It  may 
be  so,”  I  said.  “  I  am  staying  in  Venice  for  a  fortnight.  And 
you?  ” 

“I  also,”  he  replied,  “I  am  on  leave  from  my  Company  for 
a  fortnight.  But  it  is  melancholy  just  now,  the  city.  I  fear  you 
will  not  like  it.  A  rivederci,  signor.” 

A  melancholy  place !  Venice  in  war-time  might  indeed  he 
that,  but  I  did  not  find  it  so,  and  my  friend  w’as  wrong  in  saying 
I  should  not  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  liked  it — loved  it— 
half  so  well  as  in  those  days  I  spent  there  of  the  war-summer. 
For  Venice  revealed  herself  in  a-  new  guise  then,  with  charms 
other  and  deeper  than  those  she  displays  so  lightly  to  the  crowds 
who  come  to  taste  her  beauties  in  normal  times.  Beautiful  she 
alw’ays  was;  she  cannot  be  otherwise,  that  sea-goddess  with  the 
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tide  pulsing  through  her  veins,  nnd  the  memories  of  a  thousand 
years  in  her  dreaming  palaces.  But  often  in  the  olden  days 
i  used  to  feel  that  there  was  something  meretricious  in  that  lavish 
display  she  made  of  her  charms  to  all  her  herd  of  insolent 
admirers.  She  cheapened  herself  by  this  liberal  hospitality  for 
the  frivolous  and  idle,  she  who  had  once  “  held  the  gorgeous  East 
in  fee,”  and  now  lived  on  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers.  The 
city  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  and  merchant  princes  had  fallen 
to  be  the  haunt  of  hucksters  and  parasites.  The  very  gondoliers 
were  vulgarised,  as  one  had  seen  them  hanging  about  the  hotel 
stairs,  squabbling  for  the  bodies  of  over-fed  alien  visitors.  - 

But  now  all  this  was  over,  and  Venice  was  a  queen  again, 
and  a  tinselled  lovely  courtesan  no  longer.  She  had  changed, 
as  many  women  have  changed  under  the  wind  of  these  rushing 
years.  All  the  garishness,  the  vulgarism,  was  gone;  Venice  had 
ceased  to  smile  and  flatter  and  hold  out  greedy  hands  for  the 
stranger’s  gold ;  she  had  grown  serene,  silent,  austere,  more  like 
her  ancient  self,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  than  she  can  have  been  since 
the  first  Austrian  sabres  had  clanked  upon  her  stones.  The 
hotels  -were  nearly  all  closed  or  turned  into  hospitals ;  wounded 
sailors  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  held  them  in  place  of  glib  Swiss 
waiters  and  obese  German  guests.  There  were  no  tourists,  and 
consequently  no  guides  or  beggars  to  assail  you  with  polyglot 
mendacity.  One  dejected  veteran  of  the  craft,  dozing  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Mark’s,  did  indeed  make  proffer  of  his  services  as 
I  entered  the  church ;  but  he  spoke  languidly  and  without  any 
real  hope  that  his  tender  would  be  accepted. 

The  cathedral  was  shored  up  with  baulks  of  timber  and  brick¬ 
work,  and  swathed  everywhere  in  a  protective  vesture  of  sand¬ 
bags;  the  altars  were  hidden,  and  the  bronze  horses  were  stabled 
in  a  place  of  safety  yvhere  a  kindly  custode  permitted  me  to  peer 
at  them.  There  were  rows  of  sand-bags  piled  high  round  the 
pediment  of  the  Campanile  and  the  column  on  which  St.  Mark’s 
winged  lion  ramps ;  and  sand-bags  and  a  strong  wooden  pent¬ 
house  sheltered  Verrocchio’s  noble  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni. 
.All  these  things,  the  greater  glories  of  the  city,  had  so  far  been 
saved  from  the  vultures  who  were  constantly  hovering  over 
Venice;  but  many  things  had  been  lost,  like  the  Church  of  the 
Scalzi  near  the  railway  station  with  the  finest  of  Tiepolo’s  master¬ 
pieces,  Houses,  too,  one  was  shown,  here  and  there,  wrecked 
or  shattered,  especially  in  the  nest  of  narrow  streets  leading  to  the 
Arsenal.  For  Venice  was  in  the  war-zone,  nay,  on  the  very 
fighting  seaward  front,  a  city  of  sailors  and  soldiers  and  busy 
workers.  The  pigeons  still  fluttered  upon  the  quarries  of  the 
Piazza,  but  they  took  their  scantier  maize  from  the  children  of 
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the  townsix;ople  and  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  figured  in  photo-  t! 
graphs  of  trippers  from  the  Nortli  and  West  no  longer.  s 

The  signs  and  tokens  of  war  were  visible  everyw'here,  from  the  f 
great  gas  balloons,  tethered  high  in  air  above  the  Lido  watching  v 
for  the  hawks  and  kestrels  of  the  foe,  to  the  little  panting  naval  c 

launches  that  darted  like  minnows  in  a  pool  about  the  waters  of  ^ 

the  Grand  Canal.  The  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni  was  brisk  with  £ 

soldiers  in  the  drab-green  uniform  or  in  yellow’  fatigue  dress,  with  ( 

naval  officers  and  blue-jackets,  grimed  w’orkmen  from  the  .\rsenal,  I 

and  Red  Cross  orderlies  and  nurses  making  their  way  to  the  i 

hospital  barges  moored  off  the  quay.  A  little  further  on  a  whole  ! 
flotilla  of  warships  lay  in  the  stream  opposite  the  deserted  Giardini 
Puhhlici,  with  one  big  cruiser  or  battleship ;  and  as  T  watched 
them  a  squadron  of  destroyers,  in  line  ahead,  came  snaking  from 
the  lagoon  round  the  corner  of  the  Giudecca,  and  steamed  swiftlv 
up  the  canal  to  the  maritime  harbour.  The  gondolas  and  barcas 
w’ere  plying  to  the  ships  and  wdiarvcs,  freighted  with  naval  stores 
and  armed  men,  as  no  doubt  they  were  doing  when  the  war-galleys 
of  the  Republic  were  lying  off  Chioggia  ready  to  issue  forth  against 
Genoese  or  Turk.  The  beat  of  a  throbbing  pulse  overhead  smites 
the  ear,  and  there  aloft  is  a  great  silvery  dirigible  swimming  over 
campanile  and  cupola  under  the  lucent  dome  of  the  sky. 

It  w’as  in  the  evening,  and  at  night,  that  the  full  beauty  and 
dignity  of  this  Venice,  cleared  for  action,  came  upon  me.  No 
lights  glared  from  hotel  casements  or  twinkled  on  the  quays,  and 
in  the  dusk  the  facades  of  the  palaces  cast  long  shadoww  levels 
and  dim  squares  of  greenish  blue  over  the  waters.  It  was  the 
Venice  of  Canaletto’s  pictures,  stern,  almost  sombre,  in  its  austere 
nobility.  After  sunset  not  a  street  lamp  showed  a  ray,  and  every 
w'indow  was  curtained  and  shuttered  into  blackness.  It  was 
perilous  walking  then,  for  in  the  gloom  one  might  easily  step  off  the 
bank  into  the  flood  ;  and  one  understood  wdiy  the  old  Venetians 
carried  torches  to  guide  them  along  the  narrow  calle,  and  why  the 
great  lanterns  w’ere  kept  burning  on  the  canals  to  mark  the  w’ay  to 
the  landing-places.  From  my  window’  in  the  Hotel  Danieli — shorn 
now’  of  its  old  splendours,  with  only  five  guests  to  dine  in  its 
desolated  saloon — I  looked  out  upon  the  wide  reach  of  the  Canale 
di  San  Marco,  all  bathed  in  moonlight  wdiich  flooded  San  Giorgio 
and  the  churches  and  palaces  of  the  Giudecca,  and  lit  the  slender 
steeples  of  the  scattered  islands,  lingering  upon  one  lonely  spire  ; 

that  rose,  a  dim  and  ghostlike  shape  of  beauty,  far  down  the  S 
lagoon.  At  my  other  hand  spread  the  sleeping,  shrouded  city, 
w  ith  the  fitful  gleam  of  silver  water  threading  the  shadow’V  masses 
of  its  buildings. 

Though  foreign  visitors  were  not  welcomed  in  Venice  just 
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then— iiK^eod,  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  unless  they  had 
specific  and  important  business  to  bring  them  there — I  found  a 
few  Americans  and  English,  male  and  female,  in  the  place.  There 
were  some  British  naval  and  military  officers,  and  a  small  group 
of  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  two  countries  working  at  the  hospitals. 
Where  Americans  are,  in  a  strange  land,  they  will  get  together, 
and  where  English  are  they  will  contrive  to  play  games  and 
drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  though  it  were  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
So,  as  I  loitered  next  day  on  the  quay  of  the  Slavonians,  I  was 
not  surprised  to  see  a  gondola  disembark  at  the  steps  a  young 
British  naval  officer  and  a  couple  of  English  girls,  carrying  tennis 
rackets.  The  officer,  who  wore  the  gold  stripes  of  a  lieutenant- 
commander,  wms  smoking  a  large  briar  pipe,  and  he  returned  the 
salutes  of  the  passing  soldiers  and  sailors  with  a  jaunty  wave  of 
the  hand  w’hich  held  the  racket  or  the  hand  which  held  the  pipe. 
The  Italians  gazed  at  him  with  as  much  amazement  as  a  police¬ 
man  in  Pall  INIall  if  he  saw  a  bishop  emerging  from  the  Athenmum 
Club  with  a  pew’ter  tankard  of  beer.  But  the  officer  passed  on 
unconscious  of  the  emotion  he  excited,  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  in  foreign  parts.  Presently  I  met  him  and  his  companions 
at  tea  in  the  hotel  wnth  some  other  officers  of  my  acquaintance. 
The  girls  were  nursing  at  one  of  the  hospitals  and  had  snatched 
an  hour  for  a  game  of  tennis.  T  expressed  my  surprise  that  there 
should  be  any  tennis  lawns  in  Venice  at  that  time,  or,  indeed,  any 
other.  There  are  not  many,  I  was  told;  but  there  w\as  one,  in 
fair  condition,  in  the  grounds  of  an  American  lady  on  the  island 
that  lay  opposite  us.  “  I  call  her  American,”  said  my  informant, 
“but  she  is  American  only  by  marriage.  The  Comtessa  Stanton 
is  Italian  by  birth,  though  her  husband  came  from  the  United 
States.  He  fell  in  love  with  Venice  as  well  as  with  a  Venetian, 
bought  his  estate  on  the  island,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  there.” 

“  He  is  dead,  then?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  died  some  ycitrs  ago.  The  Comtessa  has  lived  there 
ever  since,  with  her  daughter,  who  is  half  American  and  half 
Italian,  and  wholly  charming.  But  she  is  coming  here  presently, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.” 

A  little  later  I  w^as  presented  to  Maddalena  Stanton,  and  I 
agreed  that  she  had  charm  and  beauty  a.5  well.  She  w’as  certainly 
half  Italian,  for  even  her  English  had  a  slight  T^atin  accent  and 
intonation.  She  knew'  it  herself,  and  explained  it  aw'ay  with  a 
laugh.  ‘‘  What  else  can  you  expect?  Italian  is  my  cradle  lan¬ 
guage,  for  my  mother  always  talked  it  to  me  as  a  child,  and  my 
lather,  too,  and,  of  course,  all  the  servants,  and  all  the  girls  T  knew 
at  school,  and  most  of  the  people  I  used  to  meet  here  in  Venice 
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except  ill  the  holiday  times  when  I  saw  some  Americans,  and 
English,  and  French,  and  others.  But  if  I  was  ‘  raised  ’  here  I 
am  an  American  girl,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  Isn’t  that  the  way 
I  ought  to  talk?  Oh,  I  know  all  about  God’s  own  country.  I 
read  all  the  American  stories  down  to  0.  Henry,  and  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  I  could  find  my  way  quite  comfortably  about  New^  York 
and  Boston  and  Philadelphia — yes,  and  Chicago,  where  my  father 
made  his  pile  (is  that  right?),  and  lost  a  good  deal  of  it,  too. 

I  shall  be  quite  at  home  when  I  go  there.” 

”  But  that,”  I  asked,  ”  is  to  come.  Y’ou  have  not  crossed  the 
Atlantic  yet?  ” 

‘‘  No ;  you  see,  papa’s  health  broke  down  from  making  too  much 
money  too  fast,  and  then  he  lost  a  good  part  of  it  almost  as  quickly ; 
and  I  think  he  took  a  dislike  to  business,  and  to  business  people,  I 
am  afraid  to  his  countrymen  generally,  and  was  quite  content  with 
a  sort  of  recluse  life  on  our  island  there,  wdth  my  mother,  and 
his  books,  and  the  garden.  We  hardly  ever  went  away,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer.” 

‘  ‘  I  thought  Venice  was  rather  unhealthy  then  ?  ’  ’ 

“It  is — for  strangers;  but  T  was  born  here,  and  am  almost 
immune  to  the  scirocco  and  even  the  mosquitos.  When  I  was 
out  of  s(jrts  I  used  to  be  sent  to  the  Lido  to  bathe  for  a  fortnight, 
and  came  back  reinvigorated.” 

”  I  wonder  you  did  not  leave  Venice,  as  so  many  others  have 
done,  when  the  wmr  came,”  I  said. 

“My  mother  did  not  want  to  go,”  she  answered,  “nor  did  I. 
The  poor  people  cannot  go,  and  we,  who  have  lived  among  them 
always,  ought  not  to  run  away  when  there  may  be  trouble  and 
danger  coming  to  them.  So  we  stay,  and  do  wdiat  we  can  to  help. 
It  is  little.” 

‘‘It  is  much,”  said  one  of  the  Italian  officers  who  understood 
English,  ‘‘  the  signorina  does  not  tell  you  that  she  is  a  guardian 
angel  to  the  poor  folks  over  yonder,  in  these  bad  times  when 
bread  is  so  dear,  and  there  is  hardly  arty  coal  to  be  bad  or  oil  for 
lighting.  It  would  be  bad  for  them  if  she  went  to  America.” 

‘‘Yes;  but  I  shall  go  there  some  time,”  said  Miss  Stanton, 
‘‘  when  It  is  over.  In  the  meantime,”  she  turned  to  me,  ‘‘you 
must  come  to  see  our  island.” 

But  the  next  time  I  saw  her,  it  was  not  on  the  island.  I 
came  upon  her  crossing  the  narrow’  bridge  over  the  canal  near  the 
nest  of  little  tw’isting  streets  of  the  Merceria.  She  was  walking 
with  a  young  Italian  officer,  and  the  two  were  in  very  close  and 
earnest  converse.  Miss  Stanton  recognised  me,  and  stopped  to 
exchange  a  greeting.  She  presented  her  companion,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  he  w’as  my  lieutenant  of  the  railw’ay  journey.  But 
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he  was  no  longer  pensive  or  sad.  On  the  contrary  there  was  a 
joyous  light  in  his  eyes,  which  did  not  often  leave  Maddalena’s 
face,  a  circumstance  of  which  I  perceived  the  young  lady  was 
well  aw’are,  nor  did  it  seem  to  give  her  any  displeasure.  In  fact, 

I  saw  that  I  had  before  me  a  pair  of  lovers,  and  I  felt  inclined  to 
congratulate  my  young  friend  on  his  good  fortune,  though  I  rather 
wondered  how  he  had  attained  it. 

He  told  me  the  story  himself  before  I  left  Venice,  for  as  it 
chanced  I  met  him  again  at  lunch  with  one  of  my  Italian  military 
friends,  and  then  I  asked  him  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  my  apartment 
at  the  Danieli,  which  led  to  another  meeting  and  a  dinner  together. 

I  suppose  I  showed  myself  a  trifle  inquisitive  as  to  his  relations 
with  the  fair  American,  and  so,  being  in  the  expansive  mood  of 
a  young  lover  in  the  first  flush  of  success,  he  confided  the  little 
tale  to  me. 

T  have  loved  jMaddalena  (he  said)  always.  For  you  must  know, 
signor,  that  she  and  I  have  been  companions  almost  from  the 
cradle.  You  see,  we  were  both  born  on  the  island  over  yonder ; 
there  is  only  one  other  house  of  importance  there  besides  the 
Villa  Stanton,  and  that  belonged  to  my  father  and  to  his  fathers 
before  him.  We  are  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  Venice,  and  you 
will  read  of  my  ancestors  along  with  the  Doria  and  the  Falieri  in 
the  great  days  of  the  Eepublic.  Then  they  were  rich  people  wdth 
much  property  about  the  lagoon,  but  now  there  is  little  left  us 
except  the  old  palazzo  and  one  or  two  houses  on  the  quays. 

There  were  no  other  children  of  good  family  on  the  island,  so 
naturally  it  fell  out  that  Maddalena  and  I  became  playmates,  and 
at  one  time  we  used  to  see  each  other  nearly  every  day.  We  had 
the  same  teachers  and  masters,  and  w-e  learnt  French  and  Latin 
and  music  and  Italian  literature  together,  and  I  picked  up  enough 
English  to  talk  the  language  fluently,  though  with  a  wrong 
accent.  We  used  to  run  about  the  gardens  of  the  two  villas,  and 
play  hide-and-seek,  and  look  for  glow-worms  and  fire-flies,  or 
go  out  on  the  canal  with  Jacopo,  the  boatman,  to  catch  fish  ;  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  her  mother  and  my  mother  w'ould  take 
us  across  together  to  mass  to  San  Giorgio  or  sometimes  to  St. 
Mark’s,  for  the  Comtessa  Stanton  had  brought  up  her  daughter 
in  the  religion.  I  used  to  look  up  at  the  mosaics  and  think  how 
like  Maddalena,  with  her  red-brown  hair  and  clear  eyes,  was  to 
some  of  the  saints  and  angels.  You  see,  I  was  her  lover  even 
then,  though  I  did  not  know  it ;  but  never  could  imagine  any  sort 
of  life  in  which  we  should  not  be  together,  and  when  I  made  day¬ 
dreams  of  the  future,  as  boys  will,  Maddalena  always  formed  part 
of  them.  I  could  not  even  dream  without  her. 
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It  was  like  that  till  I  was  thirteen,  when  1  was  sent  away  to 
school,  and  afterwards  to  the  Polytechnic  at  Milan  so  that  I 
might  become  an  engineer ;  and  in  those  years  I  saw  other  girls, 
and  I  heard  the  lads  talking  about  love  and  women,  and  I  learnt  I 

many  things  besides  those  taught  us  by  the  professors.  But  j 

I  could  never  learn  to  care  about  any  girl  except  Maddalena,  and  I 

I  knew  then  that  I  would  make  her  my  wife  if  she  would  let  me ;  I 

and  if  she  would  not,  then,  I  thought,  I  could  never  marry  at  all,  I 

for  she  was  the  only  woman  for  me.  After  my  last  session  at  | 

the  Polytechnic,  when  I  was  at  home  and  waiting  to  go  into  I 

an  engineering  workshop,  I  thought  I  would  ask  her  as  soon  as  I  I 

came  of  age.  My  father  was  dead,  and  my  mother,  T  knew,  I 

would  not  object;  nor  would  my  uncle  Giacomo,  the  head  of  our  1 

family,  though  he  was  a  “  black  ”  Catholic,  and  did  not  much  like 
any  foreigners.  But  Maddalena  was  Venetian  born,  and  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  too,  and  my  mother  loved  her,  and  fierce  old  Zio  Giacomo  had 
petted  her  since  she  was  a  baby  and  was  as  fond  of  her  as  every¬ 
body  else. 

It  seemed  easy  enough  in  my  thoughts ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
in  fact,  because  there  was  Maddalena  herself  to  reckon  with,  and 
I  was'not  so  sure  that  she  would  say  “  A"es  ”  when  I  put  my  ques¬ 
tion  to  her. 

She  had  been  growing  up  as  fast  as  myself,  or,  T  think,  faster. 
When  we  were  children  together  it  was  I  who  took  the  lead ,  and  I 

Maddalena  was  my  obedient  and  rather  admiring  younger  sister, 
which  is  the  way  of  a  girl-child  with  a  boy  a  year  older  than 
herself ;  but  now  it  was  quite  different.  T  was  a  rather  shy  and  j 

awkward  student,  and  INIaddalena  was  a  young  woman  of  the 

world,  who  had  been  out  to  parties  with  the  Americans  and  others 
who  come  here,  and  had  gone  to  stay  with  some  of  her  friends  and  j 
kinsfolk  in  Pome  and  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  had  learnt  to  dance 
and  dress  and  play  tennis  and  talk  as  people  do  in  the  fashionable 
societv  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  She  was  kind  and  friendly  to 
me  in  a  sisterly  sort  of  fashion  ;  but  she  used  to  laugh  at  my 
])rovincial  manners,  and  tease  me  about  my  bad  French  and 
English,  and  I  used  to  find  myself  silent  and  moody  when  the  | 

young  men  and  women  came  over  to  the  Villa  Stanton.  I  could 
not  join  in  their  gay  rattle  of  conversation,  and  would  sit  gazing  I 

at  Maddalena,  and  wondering  if  I  could  ever  find  courage 
to  tell  her  what  I  felt.  Even  after  my  twenty-first  birth-  j 

day  I  did  not  dare  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  because  I  s 

was  afraid  that  T  should  receive  the  answer  which  would  quench 
all  my  hones. 

“  You  are  a  zany,”  said  my  uncle  Giacomo,  “  a  fool.  You  do 
not  suppose  you  will  make  a  woman  marry  you  by  mooning  and  : 
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glowering  and  scowling  ?  Body  of  God !  That  was  not  the  way 
we  made  love  when  I  was  young.” 

”  But  I  don’t  suppose  she  will  ever  let  me  make  love  to  her. 
Why  should  she  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘  Peste,  why  should  she  not?  I  am  not  blind,  though  I  wear 
spectacles  now,  malediction  on  them.  She  thinks  more  of  you 
than  of  any  of  these  foreign  heretics  who  amuse  her.  Besides, 
von  are  a  good-looking  fellow  enough  !  You  take  after  me  in 
face  and  figure,  more  than  your  father  ;  but  you  are  a  poor-spirited 
cub.  No  woman  will  care  for  a  man  w'ho  hangs  about  her  and 
makes  sheep’s-eyes  and  doesn’t  speak.  Your  respectful  lovers — 
a  fig  for  your  respectful  lovers !  Speak  to  her,  boy,  before  it  is 
too  late.” 

”  Too  late?  ”  I  said.  ”  What  do  you  mean,  zto  mio  ?  ” 

”  That  Croat  dog !  ”  he  burst  out  with  sudden  fury.  ”  If  you 
let  him  carry  off  my  little  Maddalena  you  ought  to  have  your 
throat  slit,  as  I  w’ould  have  slit  his  in  the  old  days  if  I  had  been 
in  your  place.” 

The  man  to  whom  he  alluded  was  in  fact  a  Magyar,  but  to  my 
uncle  all  Hungarians  were  Croats.  It  w^as  a  reminiscence  of  his 
young  days,  when  the  Slav  soldiers  who  wore  the  w^hite  uniform 
of  the  Hapsburgs  were  as  much  hated  by  the  people  of  Venice  as 
the  Tedeschi  themselves.  But  there  w  as  nothing  either  Croatian 
or  ruffianly  about  this  young  Hungarian  gentleman,  a  Count 
Erdely,  who  had  lately  become  a  very  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Villa  Stanton,  and  undoubtedly  stood  high  in  Maddalena’ s  favour 
in  those  months  before  the  war  came  upon  the  wmrld. 

He  was,  as  I  was  bound  to  admit,  handsome,  agreeable,  and 
accomplished.  He  had  studied  at  an  English  university,  and  had 
travelled  in  many  countries,  including  the  United  States.  He 
could  tell  Maddalena  many  of  the  things  she  always  liked  to  hear, 
about  the  big  American  cities,  and  the  wdld  lands  of  the  West, 
and  the  Eocky  Mountains  w'here  he  had  shot  and  hunted,  and 
the  pleasure-places  in  Florida  and  California ;  and  he  could  talk 
to  her  also  about  the  people  wdio  paint  pictures  and  write  books 
and  play  in  the  theatres  and  those  who  give  great  feasts  and 
cover  themselves  all  over  with  diamonds.  Of  course,  he  amused 
and  interested  her.  How'  could  a  shy  youth,  who  had  only  seen  a 
few  of  our  Italian  towns,  compete  with  this  gay  man-of-the-world , 
with  his  stories,  and  his  anecdotes,  and  his  confident  manner? 
The  Count  was  constantly  at  the  Villa  Stanton,  playing  tennis 
with  Maddalena,  or  reading  English  books  wdth  her,  or  showing 
her  how  to  dance  the  tango  and  the  fox-trot  and  things  like  that. 

Then  it  was  settled  that  I  w  as  to  go  to  Turin  to  learn  practical 
engineering  w'ork  in  one  of  the  great  factories  there.  I  was  to 
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be  away  many  months;  and  before  I  went  I  put  across  to  the 
island  to  say  good-bye  to  Maddalena,  and  then  I  thought  perhaps 
1  might  find  courage  to  ask  her  my  question.  1  tied  up  my  barca 
at  the  little  landiug-stage,  and  walked  up  to  the  open  door  of  the 
villa,  and  through  the  hall  to  the  large  saloon.  The  door  of  that 
was  open  too,  and  at  the  far  end  of  it  I  saw  Maddalena  and  the 
Count  together.  They  had  just  finished  one  of  their  dances,  I 
suppose,  for  Maddalena  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  fanning  herself.  As 
she  did  so  a  small  silver-gilt  chain  bangle  with  a  medallion  pendant 
of  Our  Lady,  which  she  wore  on  her  arm,  worked  loose,  and  the 
]iendant  fell  to  the  floor.  The  Hungarian  picked  it  up,  and 
Maddalena  held  out  her  hand  for  it ;  but  the  Count  kept  it,  saying 
something  in  a  low',  earnest  voice.  He  carried  the  trinket  to  his 
lips,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  Maddalena 
smiled  at  him  and  blushed. 

1  saw  all  that ;  but  from  wdiere  I  stood  they  could  not  see  me, 
and  I  turned  and  softly  went  away.  What  else  w'as  there  for  me 
to  do,  or  what  could  I  say?  For  I  thought  these  tw'o  now  were 
affianced  lovers,  or  about  to  become  so,  and  there  w'as  no  more 
hope  for  me.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Maddalena  saying  that  I  had  been 
suddenly  called  upon  to  leave  sooner  than  I  had  expected ;  and 
the  next  morning  I  was  in  the  train  for  Turin. 

I  had  six  months  there  and  w'orked  hard  at  my  profession,  and 
tried  to  forget  Maddalena,  and  hoped  she  would  be  hap]>y  with 
Rrdely,  for  I  believed  she  would  marry  him.  Then  the  war 
came,  and  at  first,  as  you  know,  w'e  were  not  fighting ;  but  the 
Hungarian  was  an  officer  of  the  Honveds,  and  I  heard  that  he 
had  been  called  up  for  the  Austrian  Army  and  had  left  Venice. 
“The  Croat  dog  has  gone,’\vrote  my  uncle  to  me;  but  tliis 
information  gave  me  no  comfort,  for  I  supposed  that  if  he  lived 
he  would  come  back  to  marry  Maddalena.  I  w'as  busy  but  mi- 
luijjpy  all  through  that  winter  before  Italy  declared  war :  and, 
having  private,  as  well  as  public,  reasons  for  disliking  Austrians, 

I  w'as  not  backward  in  joining  the  crowds  who  came  out  into  the 
streets  to  shout  for  la  guerra,  and  la  piu  grande  Italia.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1915  our  Government  did  declare  war  against  Austria, 
and  I  applied  for  and  obtained  my  commission  in  the  Genio.  I  | 
W'as  glad  to  be  there,  partly  because  all  patriotic  Italians  rejoiced  ] 

to  be  able  at  last  to  fight  out  the  old  quarrel  with -our  former  ‘| 

oppressor,  and  partly  because  I  had  my  own  personal  account  i 
to  settle  with  that  same  adversary.  I  wanted  to  help  in  the 
killing  of  Austrians,  even  if  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  | 
my  particular  rival  and  1  would  find  ourselves  face  to  face. 

And  yet,  by  one  of  the  singular  chances  in  war,  we  did  meet.  i 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  those  battles  w'e  had  in  the  high 
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country  beyond  Asiago.  I  had  been  sent  up  as  engineer  officer 
to  help  the  infantry  in  consolidating  a  captured  Austrian  trench 
system.  I  was  going  round  taking  the  bearings  of  some  of  the 
dug-outs  and  machine-gun  ix>sitions  with  a  corporal  of  the  Ber- 
saglieri  as  my  orderly.  As  we  entered  one  dark  cavity  we  heard 
the  groan  of  a  man  in  pain.  I  switched  on  my  electric  torch,  and 
saw  a  Hungarian  officer  leaning  against  the  end  wall,  making 
a  convulsive  effort  to  stand  upright  and  defend  himself.  There 
was  a  dark  stain  on  the  front  of  his  tunic,  and  blood  w^as  oozing 
from  his  neck ;  evidently  he  was  very  badly  wounded.  His  kepi 
had  fallen  off,  and  as  the  light  from  my  torch  fell  on  his  face 
I  saw  that  it  was  Count  Erdely,  Maddalena’s  friend.  The  corporal 
had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  morning’s  fighting,  and  he  “  saw' 
red  ”  still.  With  a  growl  he  whipped  his  long  bayonet  from  the 
scabbard  and  took  a  step  forward.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second 
I  was  as  murderous  as  himself.  The  “  Croat  dog  ”  was  at  my 
mercy  :  why  not  let  him  be  wdped  out  of  the  world  and  my  path 
there  and  then?  But  I  caught  the  Count’s  eye,  and,  remembering 
myself,  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  the  soldier’s  arm.  “  We  do 
not  kill  the  w'ounded,  corporal,”  I  said;  ”  go  and  see  if  you  can 
find  a  stretcher  party.” 

I  sent  the  wnunded  officer  to  a  dressing-station,  and  later  in 
the  day,  w'hen  I  had  finished  my  work  in  the  trenches,  I  went  in 
search  of  him.  The  dressing-station  wns  in  a  large  farm  under  a 
little  knoll  wdiich  sheltered  it  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  for  it  lay  just 
off  the  road,  still  swept  by  the  Austrian  long-range  guns,  that  led 
through  the  tow  n  to  our  front  line.  Wounded  men  came  limping 
along  this  road,  mingled  with  stretcher-bearers  carrying  covered 
figures  which  sometimes  w'rithed  and  twisted  and  sometimes  lay 
ominously  still  and  stiff.  T  passed  through  the  farmyard,  where 
turbid  pools  of  red  oozed  through  the  cattle-dung,  and  men  sat 
patiently  outside  the  great  barn,  nursing  their  hurts  as  they  could, 
and  waiting  till  the  over-driven  surgeons  and  dressers  had  time 
to  attend  to  them.  Inside  the  barn  the  captain  and  his  two 
subalterns  of  the  Corpo  Sanitaria,  with  w'hite  blouses  over  their 
uniforms,  splashed  and  stained  by  blood,  had  their  hands  full, 
hastily  patching  up  the  ”  walking  cases,”  the  men  who  could  con¬ 
trive  to  make  their  way  on  their  own  legs  to  the  field  hospital,  and 
getting  the  others  into  fit  condition  to  be  moved  by  the  ambu¬ 
lances.  Some  few',  laid  apart  in  a  screened-off  comer,  w'ere  already 
past  aid,  except  for  such  relief  to  their  suffering  as  morphia  could 
bring. 

Among  these  was  the  Hungarian  Count.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  throat,  and  his  life  was  fast 
ebbing  aw'ay.  But  the  injection  had  eased  his  pain,  and  though 
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very  weak  he  was  still  conscious  and  able  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  greeted  me  with  a  pallid  ghost  of  a  smile.  “  You  might  as 
well  have  let  your  ruffian  finish  me  over  there,”  he  said.  “I 
was  not  worth  saving.  But  I  thank  you,  if  only  because  you  have 
brought  me  a  memory  of  those  good  days  in  Venice.  Ah,  how 
good  they  w’ere  !  She  is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  she  not,  Maddalena?” 

‘‘  Yes,”  I  answered,  ”  she  is — was — a  close  friend  of  mine.” 

The  dying  man’s  hand  plucked  feebly  at  the  edge  of  his  blanket. 
He  stared  at  me  like  one  peering  into  thick  darkness,  and  mut¬ 
tered  words  in  the  peasant  dialect  he  had  learnt  as  a  child.  Then 
his  eyes  cleared,  and  he  looked  at  me  again  with  recognition. 

“  Ah,  you  are  there  still,  amico?  I  thought  you  had  gone. 
Stay  with  me  now  to  the  end — it  is  coming  very  soon.  There  is 
something  I  want  to  tell  you.”  He  paused  again,  gasping  for 
breath.  Then  he  made  a  futile  effort  to  lift  his  right  hand  in 
order  to  point  to  his  left  wrist.  He  could  not  do  it,  but  I  under¬ 
stood  w’hat  the  gesture  meant.  I  saw  that  he  wore  on  his  wrist 
a  leather  strap  in  wdiich  was  set  that  medallion  of  Our  Lady  which 
INIaddalena  had  given  him.  I  touched  it,  and  his  eyes  indicated 
assent.  ‘‘ Y"es,”  he  whispered,  ‘‘take  it  to  her.  Tell  her  I 
always  w^ore  it — often  thought  of  her.  Tell  her - ” 

His  voice  died  awmy  in  a  choked  murmur.  He  almost  sat  up, 
fighting  for  breath,  and  the  next  moment  fell  back  and  lay  still. 
A  passing  orderly  of  the  medical  corps  stopped  to  look  at  him. 
“E  finito,”  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  question  in  my  eyes,  and 
turned  to  the  next  patient.  I  bent  over  the  dead  man  and  unloosed 
the  silver-gilt  pendant  from  his  wrist,  for  I  knew  that  he  wanted 
it  given  back  to  Maddalena.  And  wdien  I  met  you  in  the  train 
a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  taking  it  to  her. 

***** 

The  lieutenant  relapsed  into  silence,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  a 
little  more. 

‘‘  I  gather,”  I  said,  ‘‘  that  you  have  succeeded  in  consoling 
her  for  the  loss  of  the  man  she  loved.” 

‘‘  She  never  loved  him,”  he  replied.  ‘‘When  I  brought  her 
the  trinket  and  told  her  how  it  had  come  to  me,  she  w^ept  over 
it.  ‘  Poor  Stefan  !  ’  she  murmured.  I  wms  jealous  of  her  tears, 
even  for  the  dead  man,  and  was  going  stiffly  aw^ay,  but  she  checked 
me.  ‘  Is  there  nothing  more  j'ou  have  to  say  to  me?  ’  she  asked. 
But  I — I  did  not  know  wdiat  to  say,  and  could  only  mutter  some¬ 
thing  about  my  regret  for  the  loss  of  her  friend.  ‘  Yes,’  she 
answered,  ‘  he  was  my  friend,  and  a  brave  man  and  gentilissimo, 
though  he  wms  of  the  enemy.’  ‘  And  if  he  had  not  been  an 
enemy,  I  suppose  you  would  have  married  him,’  I  said  bitterly, 
for  I  was  still  jealous.  Maddalena  smiled  with  eyes  still  moist. 
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‘Oil,  yon  are  rather  stupid,  my  poor  Gino.  So  you  thought  I 
would  have  married  Erdely?  And  may  one  ask  why?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why  not?  He  was  always  with  you,  dancing  with  you,  and 
going  about  with  you  alone.  When  a  girl  acts  like  that  with  a 
man  one  supposes  she  will  be  his  wife.’ 

“  ‘  One  does  not  if  she  is  an  American  girl,  and  you  know  I 
am  <inite  half  American.  No,  I  should  not  have  married  poor 
Stefan,  if  he  had  asked  me  ;  and  he  never  did  ask  me,  for  the  best 
of  reasons.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  I  said,  ‘  even  American  girls  do  not  give  love-tokens 
from  their  bracelets  to  a  young  man  they  are  not  going  to  marry?  ’ 

“  ‘  They  might,  if  the  young  man  were  going  to  marry  some¬ 
body  else.’ 

“  ‘  What !  ’  I  gasped. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  continued  Maddalena,  ‘  Stefan  was  affianced  to  a  girl  in 
his  own  country.  Tt  was  a  secret,  for  she  was  not  of  his  own 
rank,  and  his  family  had  not  yet  given  their  consent,  though  he 
hoped  that  in  time  they  would  do  so.’ 

“  ‘  And  the  trinket?  ’ 

“  ‘  He  picked  it  up  when  it  fell  from  my  arm  one  day  after  we 
had  been  dancing.  He  asked  me  to  let  him  keep  it  as  a  souvenir. 

T  said  as  a  souvenir,  yes  ;  but  only  till  your  wedding  morning.  Then 
you  shall  give  it  to  your  bride  as  a  little  present  from  me.’ 

“  Hy  uncle’s  words  came  back  to  me  and  rose  to  my  lips.  ‘  I 
have  been  a  great  fool,  Maddalena,’  I  said.  She  looked  at  me 
with  a  shy  little  smile.  ‘  No,  not  a  fool,  Gino.  You  are  a  good 
soldier,  they  sHy,  and  will  get  the  Military  Cross.  But — some¬ 
times — yes,  sometimes,  I  think  perhaps  you  are  a  little  stupid  !  ’ 

“  .Ml  the  same,  I  was  not  stupid  enough  to  let  my  chance  go 
then.  ‘  Can  it  be,  Maddalena,’  1  said,  ‘that  you  can  really  care 
for  your  old  playmate?  I  love  you,  and  have  always  loved  you. 
May  T  not  tell  you  so  now'  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  T  have  been  waiting,’  she  answered  quietly,  ‘  more  than  a 
year  for  you  to  tell  me  so.’ 

Then  you  will  be  my  wife?  ’  I  asked. 

"  ‘Yes,  I  will  be  your  wdfe ;  and  this  token  ’ — she  ]x)inted  to 
the  medallion — ‘  which  you  have  brought  me  from  the  dead,  from 
i  a  brave  man,  though  he  died  fighting  against  la  Patria,  this  shall 
j  he  your  wedding  gift  to  me  !  ’ 

“  That  is  all  there  is  to  tell,  signor.  I  go  back  to  the  front  in 
two  days,  and  afterwards  we  shall  be  married,  and  I  shall  take 
her  with  me  to  America — when  It  is  over.” 

‘‘  When  It  is. over !  ”  But  how  many  things  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  these  two  young  lovers  of  Venice  and  their  beautiful  city 
before  ”  It  ”  is  over  1  Sidney  Low. 
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When  this  narrative  was  broken  off  on  July  20th  General  von  Bohn 
was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  Marne  salient  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  Marshal  Foch’s  counter-attack,  which  was  launched 
on  the  18th.  The  Gennan  Army  was  in  what  soldiers  call  a  “tight 
comer,’’  being  surrounded  on  the  three  sides  of  the  salient  by  four 
French  Armies,  each  of  which  had  been  reinforced  by  mixed  bodies 
of  Allied  troops  drawn  from  those  strategic  reserves  which  Marshal 
Foch  formed  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  Front. 

The  following  was  the  general  situation  on  the  evening  of  July 
20th.  Between  the  low'er  Aisne  and  the  Ourcq  General  Mangin  had 
pushed  the  Germans  back  to  the  Crise  river,  and  was  threatening 
Von  Bohn’s  communications  along  the  road  between  Soissons  and 
Chateau  Thierry.  South  of  the  Ourcq  General  Degoutte,  assisted  by 
two  American  divisions  operating  under  his  directions,  was  moving 
towards  the  same  road  with  the  same  intentions.  In  the  Marne  valley 
General  Be  Mitry,  with  Frfench  Colonial  troops,  was  following  up  the 
retreating  Germans,  who  crossed  the  Marne  on  the  night  of  the  19th, 
while  on  the  right  face  of  the  salient  General  Berthelot  was  opposing 
a  strong  front  to  Von  Below ’s  Army  west  and  south-west  of  Heims 
down  to  the  Marne  at  Chatillon.  General  Godley,  with  a  British 
corps,  was  manoeuvring  in  conjunction  with  an  Italian  division  ou 
both  sides  of  the  Ardre  tributary  as  part  of  General  Berthelot’s  Army. 

Taking  up  the  narrative  from  July  20th,  the  following  is  a  brief 
precis  account  in  chronological  sequence  of  the  movements  which 
continued  till  the  two  German  Amiies,  the  Seventh  (Von  Bohn)  and 
Ninth  (Von  Below),  reached  the  Aisne — Vesle  line,  where  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  are  now  watching  each  other  across  the  rivers. 

July  21st.  By  the  morning  of  this  day  Von  Bohn  and  Von  Below 
had  distributed  their  rearguard  troops  all  round  the  salient,  their 
mission  being  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  Allied  Armies  till  the  heavy 
guns  and  munitions  which  had  been  crowded  into  the  Marne  salient 
had  been  transported  across  the  Vesle.  North  of  the  Ourcq  General 
Mangin  held  back  his  left,  while  he  prepared  to  attack  the  Hartennes 
— Le  Plessier  Huleu  position  with  his  centre  and  right  wing.  South 
of  the  Ourcq  General  Degoutte,  passing  east  of  the  line  La  Croix— 
Grissolles,  reached  the  Chateau  Thierry  road.  On  this  day  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  Degoutte’s  right  advanced  up  to  the  line  Bezu — Epieds— 
Chart^ves.  South-west  of  Reims  General  Berthelot  was  strongly 
attacked,  but  he  held  his  ground  in  the  Courton  and  Eoi  woods,  while 
General  Godley  made  some  progress  up  the  Ardre  river. 

July  22nd.  In  spite  of  strong  resistance  French  and  American 
troops  continued  their  advance  on  both  sides  of  the  Ourcq.  General 
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Mangin’s  right  wing  reached  Oulchy  la  Ville  and  captured  the  village 
of  Montgru.  South  of  the  Ourcq  Degoutte  occupied  the  Bois  du 
Chatelet,  and  the  Americans  entered  Jaulgonne.  Towards  evening 
the  Germans  recaptm:ed  Epieds.  Between  the  Ardre  and  Vrigny 
French  and  British  troops  advanced  over  a  kilometre,  inflicting  heavy 
loss  on  the  enemy. 

July  23rd.  South  of  the  Ourcq  Degoutte  reached  Breoy,  and  the 


Americans  recovered  Epieds.  North  of  Jaulgonne  American  troops 
penetrated  into  the  forest  of  Fere. 

July  24th.  Marshal  Foch  continued  his  pinching  pressure  on  both 
faces  of  the  salient,  while  General  De  Mitry,  advancing  north  of 
Dormans,  penetrated  into  the  forest  of  Riz.  Towards  evening 
Mangin’s  troops  carried  the  village  of  Villemontoire,  six  miles  south 
of  Soissons,  while  further  south  Oulchy-le-Chatnau  fell  into  his 
hands. 
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July  25th.  On  the  Champagne  front  General  Gouraud,  advancing  I 
north  of  the  general  line  St.  Hilaire — Souain — Mesnil,  won  back  the  I 

whole  of  the  Main  de  Massiges,  and  reoccupied  the  forward  positions  I 

which  the  French  held  before  the  German  offensive  of  July  15th.  I 
On  this  day  the  Americans,  advancing  up  the  road  from  Jaulgonne  to 
F6re-en-Tardenois,  captured  the  village  of  Le  Channel. 

July  26th.  Marshal  Foch  brought  up  fresh  reinforcements,  and 
increased  his  pressure  all  round  the  salient. 

July  27th.  On  the  morning  of  this  day  the  German  rearguards 
began  to  fall  back  rapidly  all  along  the  front  north  of  the  Marne,  and  | 

took  up  fresh  positions  north  of  the  line  F^re-en-Tardenois — Ville-en-  | 
Tardenois.  In  the  evening  the  Allied  troops  reached  the  general  line 
Bruy^res — Villeneuve  sur  Fere — Courmont — Passy — Cuisles — La 

Neuville  aux  Lariss — Chaumuzy. 

July  28th.  The  Germans  continued  their  retreat,  the  Allies  follow¬ 
ing  hard  on  their  heels.  Degoutte  occupied  Fere-en-Tardenois,  and 
made  good  the  whole  line  of  the  Ourcq  up  to  the  town.  On  the  same 
day  the  Americans,  advancing  with  great  clan,  crossed  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Ourcq  east  of  Fere-en-Tardenois,  and  captured 
Seringes,  Nesles,  and  Sergy,  while  further  to  the  south-east  they 
occupied  Konch^res.  South-west  of  Reims  General  Berthelot 
advanced  up  to  the  Reims — Bormans  road,  and  captured  Anthenay 
and  Olizy. 

July  29th.  On  this  day  General  Mangin  was  reinforced  by  a 
British  Division,  which,  advancing  across  the  Soissons — Chateau 
Thierry  road,  captured  the  village  and  heights  of  Buzancy.  Lower 
down  the  line  French  troops  took  Grand  Rozoy,  and  captured  the 
Butte  de  Chalmont,  an  important  tactical  'point  d’appui  nortli  of 
Oqlchy-le-Chateau.  Severe  fighting  took  place  between  American 
and  German  troops  at  Sergy,  which  changed  hands  several  times  and 
finally  remained  in  American  possession. 

.July  30th.  The  Germans  counter-attacked  General  Godley  on 
both  sides  of  Ste.  Euphraise,  but  failed  to  capture  the  village. 

July  31st.  North-east  of  F^re-en-Tardenois  German  rearguard 
resistance  became  very  pronounced  on  this  day  on  both  sides  of  thi- 
Paris — Fismes  railway.  A  severe  struggle  took  place  all  day  round  the 
village  of  Seringes,  which  was  eventually  carried  by  an  American 
counter-attack. 

August  1st.  North  of  the  Ourcq  General  Mangin  reached  the  line 
Cramoiselle — Cramaille,  while  south-west  of  Reims  General 
Berthelot  took  the  village  of  Romigny. 

August  2nd.  Hard  pressed  on  their  whole  front,  the  Germans  on 
this  day  abandoned  their  defensive  position  along  the  line  north  of 
F6re-en-Tardenois — Ville-en-Tardenois,  and  hastened  their  retirement 
to  the  Vesle.  General  Mangin  reoccupied  Soissons,  while  further 
south  his  troops  crossed  the  Crise  along  its  whole  length.  In  the 
centre  the  Americans  captured  Cierges  and  Coulonges,  and  penetrated 
into  the  Bois  de  Dole.  South-west  of  Reims  General  Berthelot 
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entered  Ville-en-Tardenois,  and  secured  the  whole  of  the  Eeims — 
Dormans  road.  West  of  Reims  French  troops  occupied  the  villages 
of  Gueux  and  Thillois. 

.\ugust  3rd.  General  Mangin  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne 
from  Soissons  down  to  Venizel.  The  Americans  took  Fismes,  while 
on  the  right  French  and  British  troops  reached  the  line  Branscourt — 
Champigny. 

August  4th.  The  enemy’s  rearguards,  covering  the  retirement 
over  the  Yesle,  offered  a  strong  resistance  to  the  Allies  between 
Muizon  and  Champigny.  American  detachments  gained  a  footing  at 
certain  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vesle,  where  the  Germans 
have  taken  up  defensive  positions,  which  they  are  still  holding  as  this 
article  goes  to  press. 

The  effect  of  the  German  retreat  from  the  Marne  salient  has  been 
to  remove  the  menace  to  Paris.  There  are  no  German  troops  now 
within  GO  miles  of  the  capital.  This  in  itself  constitutes  a  great 
French  victory.  When  Ludendorff  launched  his  offensive  last  March 
his  evident  intention,  as  judged  by  the  movements  made,  was  to 
separate  the  French  from  the  British  Armies,  and  then  fall  on  Paris. 
.\t  one  time  it  looked  as  though  he  might  succeed  in  his  object.  A 
I  great  gap  w’as  made  in  the  Allies’  front  at  the  junction  of  the  French 
and  British  Armies.  For  the  moment  it  remained  unfilled.  Troops 
were  available,  but  there  was  no  one  to  give  them  marching  orders. 
The  command  was  divided,  instead  of  being  single.  The  British  War 
Cabinet  fortunately  came  to  the  rescue.  Marshal  Foch  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  with  plenary  pow'ers,  and  then  a  change  took 
place.  How  the  situation  began  to  develop  in  favour  of  the  Allies 
from  the  day  the  Marshal  took  hold  of  the  reins  has  already  been 
described  in  previous  numbers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review.  The 
single  command  is  now  established  beyond  the  risk  of  disturbance. 
Paris  is  safe,  and  it  owes  its  safety  to  Marshal  Foch. 

Throughout  the  second  battle  of  the  IMarne  the  Marshal  showed 
that  he  possessed  two  qualities  which  are,  perhaps,  more  necessary 
than  any  others  for  successful  military  leadership,  those  of  patience 
in  defence  and  vigour  in  attack.  When  he  assumed  command  at 
the  end  of  March  the  situation  was  seriously  compromised  by  the 
defeat  of  the  5th  British  Army,  and  Paris  was  in  jeopardy.  The 
temptation  to  save  it  from  capture  by  throwing  reserves  into  the  fight¬ 
ing  line  before  the  time  was  ripe  for  their  effective  use  must  have 
been  great.  Counsellors  urged  the  Marshal  to  act,  and  critics  blamed 
his  hesitation.  Taking  no  heed  of  either,  he  remained  on  the  defen- 
i  sive,  meeting  Ludendorff ’s  successive  strokes  with  the  necessary  force 
j  to  render  them  ineffective,  but  reserving  his  own  blow  till  he  felt 
he  could  strike  home.  The  chance  came  when  Ludendorff  deepened 
his  salient  before  securing  his  flanks.  Then  Foch  struck,  and  with 
such  vigour  that  for  48  hours  it  was  doubtful  if  Ludendorff  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  e%tricating  his  troops  from  the  trap  into  which  he  had  led 
them. 
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When  the  failure  of  the  German  offensive  on  July  15th  was 
followed  by  the  French  counter-stroke,  Ludendorff  was  quick  to  per¬ 
ceive  his  danger,  and  equally  quick  to  avert  it.  The  moral  conse¬ 
quences  of  retreat  did  not  influence  his  judgment.  All  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  to  consider  was  the  safety  of  two  German  Armies,  and  when 
that  was  compromised  he  decided  to  withdraw  them.  The  wisdom 
of  his  decision  is  incontestable.  That  he  acted  with  remarkable 
promptitude  when  he  realised  his  danger  is  undeniable,  and  it  was 
to  this  that  he  owes  his  success  in  extricating  his  troops  from  a 
perilous  position  without  incurring  a  catastrophe.  Foch  attacked 
on  July  18th,  and,  in  spite  of  Ludendorff’s  denial,  took  him 
by  surprise.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  German  Com¬ 
mander  ordered  a  retreat.  To  change  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive  when  the  movement  of  400,000  men  is  concerned  is  a 
difficult  problem,  and  the  compilation  of  the  necessary  orders  must 
have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  staff  organisation  of  the  two  executive 
commanders.  How  well  they  performed  their  task  can  be  seen  from 
the  narrative  of  the  movements  made  during  the  retreat  to  the  Vesle. 
The  first  necessity  was  to  secure  the  two  flank  positions  at  Soissons 
and  Keims,  to  prevent  the  French  breaking  into  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  of  the  retreating  troops.  Eearguard  detachments  had 
then  to  be  distributed  along  the  whole  front  to  cover  the  retreat  and 
gain  time.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  the  German  divisions — there  were 
eight  of  them — which  were  south  of  the  Marne  were  withdrawn  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  without  the  French  Commander  being 
aware  of  the  movement.  Throughout  the  retreat,  as  the  narrative 
shows,  the  German  rearguards  were  handled  with  consummate 
skill.  There  were  heavy  losses  of  men  and  guns,  but  there  was 
no  debacle.  Disastrous  as  the  retreat  was  to  Ludendorff’s 
strategical  aims,  it  was  conducted  “according  to  plan”  with  sur¬ 
prising  regularity,  and  without  any  approach  to  a  rout,  which  with 
less  able  leadership  would  have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
retiring  troops. 

Having  flattened  out  the  Marne  salient,  and  disposed  of  the  menace 
to  Paris,  Marshal  Foch  turned  his  attention  west  of  the  Oise,  and 
decided  to  resume  the  pressure  on  Amiens  by  launching  a  counter¬ 
attack  against  the  German  positions  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Oise.  The  position  was  as  follow's :  In  the  first  rush  of  the  German 
offensive  at  the  end  of  IVIarch  Von  Hutier  and  Von  der  Marvitz 
between  them  pushed  out  a  salient  between  the  Ancre  and  the  Avre, 
which,  like  the  Marne  salient,  was  useful  as  long  as  the  offensive  con¬ 
tinued,  but  was  a  source  of  danger  for  the  German  troops  as  soon  as 
the  advance  was  checked.  If  the  two  German  Commanders  co¬ 
operating  together  could  have  taken  Amiens  by  au  enveloping  attack 
in  the  early  days  of  the  offensive,  as  at  first  seemed  to  be  likely,  the 
situation  would  have  become  exceedingly  grave  for  the  Allies.  Amiens 
is  less  than  30  miles  from  Abbeville,  and  the  occupation  of  the  latter 
place  would  have  intercepted  railway  communications  between  the 
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British  Armies  operating  north  of  the  Somme  and  the  French  Armies 
south  of  the  river.  All  through  April  French  strategists  were  appre¬ 


hensive  for  the  fate  of  Amiens,  and  were  only  relieved  of  anxiety 
when  Ludendorff  transferred  his  activities  first  to  the  Lys  river  and 
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then  to  Champagne,  without  attempting  to  break  through  the  centre  v 

of  the  Allies’  front  in  the  Somme  valley.  By  taking  the  course  he  r 

did,  he  wasted  his  strength  without  obtaining  the  decision  he  wanted 
and  gave  Marshal  Foch  time  to  make  Amiens  safe  from  attack.  n 

On  the  morning  of  August  8th  the  following  was  the  general  dis-  k 

position  of  the  opposing  troops  between  the  Ancre  and  the  Avre.  Sir  si 

Henry  Rawlinson  with  the  4th  British  Army  was  holding  the  line  ii 

from  Albert  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Luce  and  Avre  rivers.  On 
his  right  was  the  1st  French  Army  under  General  Debeney,  who  1 

covered  the  ground  from  Castel  down  to  the  south  of  Montdidier,  C 

where  General  Humbert,  with  the  3rd  French  Army,  prolonged  the  t 

line  through  Courcelles  and  Belloy  down  to  the  Oise.  These  three  !  s 
armies  operated  under  the  supreme  command  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  i  1 

Opposed  to  him  were  the  two  German  Armies  forming  the  newly-  j  e 

constituted  group  under  General  von  Bohn,  those  of  Generals  von  j|  o 

Hutier  and  Yon  der  Marvitz,  the  former  General  watching  the  front  .1  q 

south  of  the  Somme,  the  latter  north  of  that  river.  |  j 

Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  plan  was  to  break  through  the  German  line  i  r 

north  of  Braches  and  turn  the  line  of  the  .\vre  river.  When 'this  |  t 

result  had  been  achieved,  General  Debeney  was  to  attack  between  j  t 

Braches  and  IMontdidier,  while  his  attack  was  to  be  followed  up  by  1 

the  3rd  French  Army  operating  between  Montdidier  and  the  Oise.  !  t 

Faced  by  a  converging  attack  from  three  directions,  the  Germans  in  j  1 

the  Montdidier  salient  would  then  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  line 
of  the  Avre,  and  railway  communication  would  be  re-established  s 

between  Amiens  and  Compi^gne.  !  £ 

The  attack  opened  at  dawn,  and  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  [  £ 

two  German  Commanders,  neither  of  whom  expected  it.  The  ] 

assembly  of  the  Allied  troops  was  completed  under  cover  of  night  un-  t 

noticed  by  the  enemy.  There  was  no  lengthy  artillery  preparation, 
but  in  its  stead  a  great  number  of  British  tanks  of  the  “  whippet”  ( 
class,  amounting  to  several  hundreds,  and  distributed  among  both  i 
French  and  British  troops,  were  collected  in  masses,  and  sent  forward 
in  advance  of  the  infantry  columns.  Motor  machine-gun  batteries 
also  accompanied  the  attacking  infantry.  I  ! 

North  of  the  Somme,  in  the  angle  between  that  river  and  the  | 
Ancre,  the  attack  was  not  at  first  successful,  owing  to  the  arrange-  I 
ments  having  been  upset  at  the  last  moment  by  a  German  attack  | 
which  was  delivered  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  but  south  of  the  Somme  I 
the  objectives  were  gained  on  the  whole  front,  more  than  14,000  r 
prisoners  being  taken  with  between  two  and  three  hundred  guns. 

After  the  infantry  had  done  their  work  the  cavalry  passed  through  i, 
the  intervals,*  and  penetrated  beyond  the  objectives,  riding  down  n 
transport  lorries  during  their  retreat,  and  capturing  many  prisoners. 

In  the  evening  the  general  line  reached  by  the  Allied  troops  ran  from 
Plessier  Eozainvillers  through  Beaucourt  to  Caix,  and  thence  to  j 
Framerville  and  Chipilly,  the  gain  of  ground  being  from  five  to 
seven  miles  deep  on  a  front  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  long.  This 
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was  a  considerable  tactical  victory,  and  Sir  Donglaa  Haig  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Next  day,  in  spite  of  the  German  rally  and  the  arrival  of  reinforce¬ 
ments,  the  Allies  continued  their  advance.  North  of  the  Somme 
English  and  American  troops  captured  IMorlancourt,  while  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Canadian  and  Australian  Divisions  penetrated 
into  Bouchoir,  Eosieres,  Lihons,  and  Proyart.  South  of  the  Amiens 
— Roye  road,  the  right  of  Bawlinson’s  Army  linked  up  the  left  of  the 
1st  French  .4rmy,  the  French  stormed  the  village  of  Fresnoy-en- 
Chauss^e,  and  penetrated  into  Pierrepont.  During  the  afternoon  of 
this  day  General  Humbert  set  the  3rd  French  Army  in  motion 
south  of  Montdidier,  and  captured  the  villages  of  Le  Fretoy,  Le 
Tronquoy,  and  .\ssainvillers.  Enveloped  from  the  north  and  south¬ 
east,  Montdidier  fell  into  General  Debeney’s  hands  beTore  midday 
on  .\ugust  10th,  many  prisoners  being  taken  in  the  town,  and  a 
quantity  of  war  material.  Further  south  General  Humbert  began  to 
push  his  way  with  increasing  vigour  into  the  heart  of  the  Lassigny 
masnif,  and  on  the  evening  of  this  day  the  general  line  occupied  by 
the  Allies,  starting  at  Morlancourt,  ran  from  north  to  south  across 
the  Somme  at  Chipilly  to  Lihons,  and  thence  to  Fresnoy-les-Roye. 
From  there  it  bent  back  to  Andechy  and  Lignieres,  and  then 
turned  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  La  Boissiere,  Conchy-les- 
Pots,  and  Ressons-sur-Matz. 

By  the  morning  of  August  11th  the  Germans  had  brought  up 
strong  reinforcements,  which  were  thrown  into  the  battle  line  north 
and  south  of  Lihons  with  the  object  of  covering  the  railway  junction 
at  Chaulnes,  and  the  road  junction  at  Roye.  Heavy  fighting  took 
place  without  the  enemy  achieving  any  success  beyond  recapturing 
the  villages  of  Proyart  and  Fresnoy-les-Roye.  South  of  the  Amiens 
— Roye  road  General  Debeney’s  troops,  advancing  astride  the  Mont¬ 
didier— Roye  raihvay,  captured  IMarquivillers  and  Grevillers  and 
advanced  to  the  line  Armancourt — Tilloloy.  On  the  same  day  General 
Humbert  extended  his  operations  down  to  the  Oise,  and  captured 
Machemout  and  Cambronne,  while  his  left  wing  occupied  La  Berlifere 
and  penetrated  into  the  outskirts  of  Canny-sur-Matz.  On  the  12th 
tlie  Colonial  troops  recaptured  Proyart,  and  the  French  took  Les 
Loves.  Progress  then  slowed  down.  By  the  evening  of  August 
13th,  the  sixth  day  of  the  battle,  Debeney  and  Rawlinson  between 
them  had  captured  more  than  28,000  prisoners  and  600  guns,  besides 
several  thousands  of  machine-guns  and  trench  mortars.  The  cap¬ 
tured  material  included  three  complete  trains  and  vast  stocks  of 
engineering  and  other  stores. 

On  August  14th  Von  der  Marvitz  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
forward  positions  they  occupied  west  of  the  Ancre  at  Beaumont- 
Hamel,  Serre,  Pusieux,  and  Bucquoy,  and  Rawlinson  pushed  his 
patrols  close  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On  this  day  General 
Huml)ert  ca])tured  Ribecourt,  and,  continuing  his  offensive 
methodically  and  progressively,  next  day  captured  the  Attiche  farm 
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and  penetrated  into  the  Thiesconrt  wood.  On  the  16th,  the  Anglo- 
French  enveloping  attack  on  Eoye  becoming  more  pronounced,  the 
Germans  launched  a  violent  counter-attack  against  the  British  posi- 
tions  near  Damery,  but  without  achieving  any  success.  On  the  17th 
no  event  of  importance  took  place,  except  the  capture  of  the 
Caesar’s  Camp  trenches  west  of  Roye  and  of  Canny-sur-Matz,  north¬ 
west  of  Lassigny. 

The  battle  entered  on  a  new  phase  on  the  18th,  when  Marshal 
Foch  let  loose  the  10th  French  Army,  commanded  by  General 
Mangin,  against  the  German  positions  in  the  angle  between  the 
Lower  Aisne  and  the  Oise,  when  the  French  advanced  their  front 
between  Carlepont  and  Fontenoy  to  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a-quarter 


along  a  front  of  nine  and  a-half  miles.  The  plateau  on  the  west 
of  Nampcel  was  occupied,  while  further  south  French  troops  took 
the  village  of  Nouvron-Vingre,  and  next  day,  August  19th,  occupied 
Morsain.  In  these  two  days’  fighting  nearly  2,500  prisoners  fell 
into  General  Mangin’s  hands.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise 
General  Humbert  captured  Fresni^res  and  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Lassigny,  while  further  south  French  troops  debouching  from 
Thiescourt  Wood  moved  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lassigny  massif. 

Continuing  his  offensive  movement  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Oise,  on  the  20th  General  Mangin  attacked  the  Germans  on  a 
sixteen-mile  front  from  the  east  of  Fontenoy  on  the  Aisne  to 
Bailly  on  the  Oise,  and  by  the  evening  his  troops  had  advanced 
to  an  average  depth  of  two  and  a-half  miles  along  the  whole  front. 
On  the  right  the  French  captured  the  villages  of  Courtil,  Osly, 
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Cuisy-en-Almont,  Tartiers,  and  Vezaponin,  while  in  the  centre 
they  gained  a  footing  on  the  plateau  north  of  Vassens,  besides 
driving  the  Germans  out  of  Bl^rancourdelle  and  Lombray.  On 
the  left  French  troops  reached  the  southern  borders  of  the  forest  of 
Ourscamp,  and  fought  their  w'ay  victoriously  to  the  outskirts  of 
Carlepont  and  Caisnes.  As  this  article  goes  to  press  on  August  21st 
General  Mangin  is  within  five  miles  of  Noyon.  This  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  day’s  fighting,  8,000  prisoners  being  captured  by  the  French, 
making  a  tot-al  of  more  than  10,000  in  General  Mangin ’s  battle 
area  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  since  August  18th.  On  this 
day  west  of  the  Oise  General  Humbert  took  another  step  towards 
the  Iloye  road  by  capturing  Beauvraignes  after  a  hard  hand-to-hand 
encounter.  The  4th  Army  front  remained  unchanged.  General 
Rawlinson’s  outposts  north-east  of  Chilly  were  four  times  attacked 
by  the  Germans,  but  on  each  occasion  the  attack  broke  down. 
This  brings  the  narrative  of  the  operations  east  and  west  of  the 
Oise  up  to  the  evening  of  August  20th,  when  it  must  he  broken  off  till 
next  month. 

Although  attention  has  naturally  been  directed  towards  the  very 
important  operations  which  are  taking  place  west  and  east  of  the 
Oise,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  General  Plumer,  who  has  been 
engaged  during  the  past  month  in  flattening  out  the  apex  of  the 
Lys  salient,  which  reaehed  its  furthest  depth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Merville,  east  of  the  Nieppe  forest.  After  capturing  Meteren  on 
July  18th  he  turned  his  attention  further  south,  and  on  the  day, 
August  18th,  when  General  Mangin  launched  his  attack  north  of 
the  Aisne  the  15th  Division  carried  out  a  successful  operation  on  a 
four-mile  front  between  Vieux  Berquin  and  Bailleul.  The  village 
of  Oultersteene  was  captured,  with  nearly  700  prisoners.  Con¬ 
tinuing  their  advance  on  the  19th,  British  troops  entered  Merville, 
and  on  the  20th  made  a  further  advance  towards  the  Estaires — 
Caestre  road.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  cover  before 
the  salient  is  completely  flattened  out,  but  a  good  start  has  been 
made. 

The  award  of  the  Medaille  INIilitaire  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was 
the  testimony  of  President  Poincar6  to  the  significance  of  the 
victory  on  August  8th,  The  defeat  of  the  5th  Army  on  March  21st 
was  wiped  out.  The  Amiens  salient,  which  had  been  a  thorn  for 
so  long  in  Marshal  Foch’s  side,  disappeared  in  a  single  day. 
Amiens  is  now  as  safe  as  Paris.  Whereas  German  guns  were 
bombarding  the  town  on  the  night  of  August  7th,  twenty-four  hours 
later  there  was  no  German  infantry  nearer  the  town  than  sixteen 
miles,  while  at  most  points  of  the  line  the  distance  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  Considerable  as  were  the  tactical 
results  of  the  battle,  the  strategical  results  were  of  greater  con¬ 
sequence.  Lateral  communications  between  the  French  and  British 
armies  ceased  to  be  cramped,  and  elbow-room  w'as  gained.  The 
threat  to  Abbeville  was  removed.  The  trunk  line  from  Paris 
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tlu’oiigh  Amiens,  which  was  closed  on  March  25th,  was  reopened 
for  traffic  on  August  10th.  Marshal  Foch  can  now  shape  his 
strategy  with  wider  intention  than  was  possible  when  he  had  tn 
concentrate  effort  on  the  defence  of  Paris  and  Amiens. 

Having  regained  the  offensive,  the  Marshal  is  not  likely  to  let 
it  pass  out  of  his  hands.  Nor  is  his  adversary  in  a  position  to 
contest  the  matter  with  him.  Since  the  day  when  Marshal  Foch 
launched  his  counter-attack  on  July  18th  the  German  losses  in 
prisoners  alone  have  amounted  to  more  than  80,000,  with  1,700 
guns  and  thousands  of  machine-guns  and  trench  mortars.  The 
casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  same  period  are  estimated 
at  300,000.  During  the  fighting  east  of  the  Oise  seventy-four 
German  divisions  have  been  more  or  less  used  up,  while  west  of 
the  Oise  thirty -five  divisions  have  been  identified  in  the  battle  line. 
Of  the  eighty  reserve  divisions  which  Ludendorff  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  on  Mai’ch  21st  only  sixteen  are  known  to  remain,  and  most 
of  these  belong  to  Prince  Eupprecht’s  group  of  armies  in  the 
north.  No  army,  however  powerful  and  numerous,  can  suffer 
material  losses  of  this  magnitude  without  a  corresponding  loss  of 
moral,  wffiich  weakens  its  power  for  further  offensive  operations. 
The  German  offensive  in  the  West  may  be  said  to  have  broken 
down  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

Judging  from  the  movements  made.  Marshal  Foch’s  intention 
is  to  push  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  and,  by  turning  the 
German  defences  in  the  Gobain  massif,  regain  possession  of  the 
Laon — La  Fere  position,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  strategical 
situation.  Generals  Mangin  and  Humbert,  one  on  the  left,  the 
other  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  are  co-operating  together  for 
this  purpose.  If  they  can  continue,  as  they  have  begun,  fighting 
their  way  forward,  the  Crown  Prince  will  have  no  alternative  left 
but  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Vesle  and  retreat  behind  the 
Aisne,  while  Von  Hutier  and  Von  der  Marvitz  will  be  compelled  to  go 
back  to  the  Hindenburg  line  of  1917.  Marshal  Foch  w^ould  then 
get  his  chance  to  play  the  other  cards  which  he  has  in  his  hands. 
General  Gouraud  is  waiting  to  attack  in  Champagne,  and  the  1st 
and  3rd  British  Armies  are  watching  their  opportunity  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Scarpe.  It  looks  as  though  the  French 
Marshal’s  pinching  tactics,  which  turned  the  Germans  out  of  the 
Marne  and  Amiens  salients,  are  now  to  be  applied  with  more 
extended  intention  to  envelop  the  whole  of  the  Crowm  Prince’s 
and  Von  Bohn’s  army  groups  and  force  them  to  withdraw  to  the 
Sambre.  The  end  will  then  be  nearer  in  sight  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  This  is  surmise,  and  Marshal  Foch  may  have  inten¬ 
tions  elsewhere,  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  movements  made  is 
to  bring  about  the  strategical  situation  suggested  above.  Now, 
as  always  in  the  military  history  of  France,  strategical 
interest  is  focussed  in  the  Oise  valley,  the  historic  line  of  invasion 
into  Northern  France, 
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The  Fab  Eastern  Theatre  of  War. 

The  situation  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East  has  undergone  consider¬ 
able  development  during  the  past  month, ^  Following  on  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Ivola  Bay  by  the  Allies,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Murman  rail¬ 
way  up  to  Kem,  an  Anglo-French  force  landed  at  Archangel  on 
August  2nd  to  support  the  Government  which  had  been  set  up  by 
the  local  inhabitants,  who  overthrew  the  Bolshevist  Administration 
in  July.  The  landing  was  accomplished  without  armed  opposition, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  local  White  Guards  and  population,  who 
had  been  living  for  many  months  under  a  reign  of  terror,  and  greeted 
the  arrival  of  the  Allied  troops  with  enthusiasm.  The  Bolshevist 
troops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Archangel  were  nearly 
8,000  strong,  and  were  composed  of  1,500  Maximalists,  900  seamen, 
5,000  workmen,  and  some  released  Austro-German  prisoners,  the 
whole  being  under  the  command  of  German  officers.  After  retiring 
from  Archangel  this  force  fell  back  on  Oberserskaia,  about  130  miles 
south  of  Archangel,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  it  has  since  been 
reinforced.  Large  quantities  of  rolling  stock  and  military  stores  were 
captured  by  the  Allies  at  Archangel,  and  are  being  utilised  for  offen¬ 
sive  operations,  which  are  intended  to  secure  possession  of  the  rail¬ 
way  to  Vologda. 

The  Gei-man  forces  operating  in  and  near  Finland  are  reported  to 
number  about  50,000,  and  there  is  increased  evidence  to  show  that 
they  are  preparing  to  attack  the  Allies  on  the  Murman  railway  before 
the  approach  of  winter,  while  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  recapture  Archangel.  Some  skirmishing  has  taken  place 
west  of  Kandalaksha,  on  the  Murman  railway,  while  a  Bolshevist 
force  has  been  reported  to  be  concentrating  on  the  north  of  Lake 
Onega.  Besides  the  landing  at  Archangel,  detachments  of  Allied 
troops  have  been  disembarked  at  Onega,  but  not  in  sufficient  strength 
to  advance  inland.  Another  detachment  of  troops  has  been  sent  up 
the  Dwina  river  to  secure  possession  of  Kotlas,  the  railhead  of  the 
line  to  Viatka.  The  situation  is  obscure  in  this  region,  and  little 
information  is  forthcoming.  If  the  Germans  take  the  initiative  and 
attack  the  Allies  in  force,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  immediate 
reinforcements  for  the  troops  already  landed.  Failing  a  German 
attack,  the  Allies  are  unlikely  to  do  more  than  consolidate  their 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  occupied  ports,  and  prepare 
for  offensive  operations  next  spring. 

There  are  three  separate  Czecho-Slovak  armies  in  the  field,  one 
operating  west  of  the  Ural  Alountains  on  the  Middle  Volga,  and  the 
other  two  in  Siberia.  The  Volga  force  is  in  a  precarious  position,  the 
Bolshevist  Government  having  determined,  if  it  can,  with  German 
help,  to  destroy  this  force  before  relief  can  arrive  either  from  Arch¬ 
angel  or  from  Siberia.  The  Allied  troops  at  Archangel  are  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  far  away,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Czecho- 

(1)  A  map  illustrating  the  situation  in  the  East  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  last  month. 
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Slovaks,  who  must  depend  on  their  own  efforts  and  on  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  they  can  get  from  the  local  inhabitants,  the  great  bulk  of  1 
whom  have  anti-Bolshevist  sympathies.  In  July  Czecho-Slovak  i 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  Volga  from  Kasan  down  to  Samara, 
but  according  to  the  latest  news  Kasan  has  been  recaptured  by  the  ( 

Bolshevists,  and  Ufa  has  also  fallen  into  their  possession.  If  this  t 

infonnation  is  correct,  the  western  Czecho- Slovak  force  is  now  i 

isolated,  its  communications  along  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  being  j 

intercepted.  Here  again,  however,  the  situation  is  obscure,  owing  to  i 

cable  communications  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists,  whose 
reports  of  military  operations  are  wholly  unreliable.  , 

The  main,  and  central,  Czecho-Slovak  force  is  based  on  Omsk,  and  i 
this  force,  under  the  command  of  the  Russian  General  Diterichs,  is 
in  possession  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  down  to  Lake  Baikal,  the 
tow'n  of  Irkutsk,  which  has  changed  hands  several  times,  being  now 
in  Czecho-Slovak  occupation.  Opposed  to  this  force  is  the  most 
powerful  Bolshevist  army  now  in  the  field,  which  is  based  on  Chita, 
and  according  to  report  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  German- 
Hungarian  released  prisoners  of  war,  who  have  been  armed  from  the 
Chita  Arsenal,  and  are  well  supplied  with  munitions.  This  enemy 
force  holds  the  whole  of  the  Amur  river  railway,  which  skirts  the 
northern  frontier  of  Chinese  Mongolia,  down  as  far  as  the  Usuri  river, 
where  there  is  a  large  concentration  of  enemy  troops  opposing  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  westwards.  The  Trans-Siberian  railway,  from 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Baikal  down  to  Manchuria  Station,  the 
terminus  of  the  Chinese — Eastern  railway  from  Vladivostok,  is  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Semenoff,  with  a  mixed  body  of 
Cossack  and  Mongolian  troops,  is  operating  south  of  Chita,  and  was 
at  one  time  threatening  that  place,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  behind 
the  Onon  river  in  June,  and  is  now  reported  to  be  falling  back  on 
Vladivostok  along  the  Mongolian  frontier.  The  third  Czecho-Slovak 
army  is  operating  in  the  Vladivostok  region,  and  has  advanced  up  to 
the  Usuri  river,  where  the  British,  American,  and  Japanese  units 
already  landed  have  arrived.  Only  advanced  guards  of  Allied  troops 
have  hitherto  been  landed,  but  these  will  form  the  nucleus  of  larger 
forces  now  on  then  way.  General  Kikuro  Otani,  who  has  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Siberia,  arrived  at  Vladivostok  on 
August  12th  with  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  General  Mitsuye  Yulii,  and 
the  two  together  are  now  engaged  in  organising  arrangements  for  an 
offensive  campaign  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  army  west  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  will  be  under  the  command  of  Major-General  W.  S. 
Graves,  and  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Elmsley  will  have  command  of 
the  Canadian  contingent,  which  is  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming 
operations. 

On  August  14th  the  British  Government  issued  the  following 
declaration,  which  has  been  received  with  approval  by  the  whole  of 
the  Allied  Powers: — 
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lu  consideration  of  its  efforts  to  achieve  independence  Great 
Britain  regards  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  an  Allied  nation,  and  recog¬ 
nises  the  unity^  of  the  three  Czecho- Slovak  armies  as  an  Allied  and 
j  belligerent  army  waging  regular  warfare  against  Austria-Hungary  and 
Germany.  Great  Britain  also  recognises  the  right  of  the  Czecho- 

I  Slovak  National  Council  as  the  supreme  organ  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
national  interests,  and  as  the  present  trustee  of  the  future  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government,  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  this  Allied 
and  belligerent  anmy.”  ^ 

This  declaration,  which  brings  a  nation  of  nearly  nine  millions 
of  people  into  the  Entente  fold,  confers  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  support  the  Czecho-Slovak  armies 
in  the  field  with  all  the  available  strength  they  can  bring  to  bear 
in  Siberia.  The  original  proposal  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  that  America  and  Japan  should  conjointly  send 
“  a  few  thousand  men  ”  to  occupy  Vladivostok,  and  “  safeguard  the 
country  to  the  rear  of  the  westward  movement  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,”  but  in  view  of  the  enemy’s  strength  in  Siberia,  and  the 

I  urgent  request  of  General  Diterichs  for  help,  it  is  necessary  to  expand 
this  proposal,  and  send  an  Allied  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  fight 
its  way  to  Lake  Baikal  and  relieve  the  beleaguered  Czecho-Slovak 
army  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  A  few  thousand  men  will  be 
insufficient  for  this  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  British  position  in 
Siberia  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  as  High  Commissioner  at  Vladivostok,  Mr.  F.  0.  Bindley 
having  been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Archangel. 

While  events  were  taking  place  as  indicated  above  in  Northern 
Kussia  and  Siberia,  the  news  reached  London  on  August  15th  that  a 
British  force  detached  from  Baghdad  had  arrived  at  Baku,  the 
terminus  of  the  Batum — Tiflis  railway  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  force  marched  by  Khanikin,  Kermanshah,  and 
Kazviu  to  Enzeli,  where  detachments  of  troops  embarked  for  Baku. 
Seeing  that  the  march  of  not  less  than  500  miles  was  undertaken  at 
the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  it  was  a  highly  creditable  performance, 
retiecting  great  credit  on  the  troops  and  on  those  who  organised  the 
staff  arrangements.  The  force  holding  Baku  is  composed  of  some 
8,000  Armenians  and  anti-Bolshevist  residents,  who  are  holding  a 
defensive  position  west  of  the  town.  These  local  levies  have  no 
experience  of  war,  and  the  stiffening  element  of  British  troops  will 
be  of  great  value  to  them.  According  to  the  latest  reports  received, 
the  organisation  of  the  garrison  has  been  considerably  Improved  by 
the  Bussian  General  Dokuchaieff,  who  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
command. 

(1)  The  seat  of  this  Coiiseil  Xatiunal  cies  pays  Tchtques  is  in  Paris,  the 
Council  having  been  recognised  by  the  French  Government  ever  since  its  forma¬ 
tion.  The  Jugo-Slav  Committee,  which  was  formed  in  London  in  1915,  occupies 
a  similar  position  among  the  Southern  Slavs,  and  has  received  the  recognition  of 
the  British  Government. 


